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AXAT ION has long been practiſed : 


as an art, but has never been fully explain- 


ed. The ſubject is above the Revenue 
Officer, and the mere man of buſineſs, whoſe 
obſervations are in general limited, to par- 
ticular caſes, and whoſe reaſonings are dictat- 
ed by their immediate views. Philoſophers , 
on the other hand, relying on the partial in- 
formation of others, and meeting with prac- 
a tical 


vi „ 


tical queſtions, on which they were una- 
ble to decide, have contented themſelves with 


thoſe general ſpeculations, which are rather 


amuſing and plauſible, than ſolid and in- 
ſtructive. 


In this way, taxation, as a ſubject of 


knowledge, has never been duly cultivated ; 


and therefore we need not wonder at the 


uncertainty in which it is involved, and 


the inconſiſtent, ever-varying, and inef- 


fectual laws, which the Legiſlature are con- 


tinually promuleating, with regard to ſome 


of the moſt important branches of Revenue. 


As the preſent 1s the firit regular attempt, 
which has been made, to ſupply this impor- 


tant chaſm, in the ſcience of Government, 
the Author will have no reaſon to requeſt 


the candour of thoſe who are beſt qualified 


to 


to judge of it. And he flatters himſelf, that 
the general importance of the ſubject, will 
induce all who are intereſted in the public 
welfare to give it a patient, and attentive 


peruſal. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 


INTRODUCTION, AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 


Ta XES on articles of immediate conſumption 
appear to be the eaſieſt and moſt productive 
ſources of revenue. There is nothing to hinder 
the rate of ſuch duties to be perfectly certain; 
they are always paid by the conſumer at the time 
moſt convenient for himſelf; they are voluntary; 
and, being blended with the price of the goods, 
the generality of contributors ſoon forget that 
they are taxed at all. he 
B-- Experience 


M 


2. An Enquiry into INT ROD. 


Experience, however, ſeems to have demon- 


ſtrated that theſe taxes are not free from very 


ſerious inconveniencies. They take and keep 
a great deal more money out of the pockets of 


the publick than goes into the Exchequer; this 
they do, not only in the great expence which is 


neceſlary for collecting them, but in the immenſe 
ſums that are waſted by the ſmuggler in carrying 
on the contraband trade, and by government, 
in fruitleſs attempts to put a ſtop to it. But 


this is not all; ſuch taxes, from their very na- 


ture, ſeem to require a ſeverity of law, and a 


ſtrictneſs of admniſtration, which is inconſiſtent 


with the liberties of a free people. 


About the æra of the revolution theſe objecti- 


ons were not foreſeen. At that time the ad- 


vantages only of taxes on conſumable commodi- 
ties were known. Impreſſed with the productive 


nature of this ſource of revenue, and aware of 
| the increaſing quantity of conſumable articles in 
the country, the patriots of thoſe days object- 


ed to ſuch taxes, becauſe they would be too 
efficient, and might render the crown indepen- 
dent of parkamen! meg growing wants, and 

EO EIS e 


INT ROD. the Principles Taxation. 3 


the introduction of ſmuggling, however, ſoon 
diſſipated theſe fears, if they were ever ſeriouſly 
entertained ; and though our ſubſiſting taxes 
would, perhaps, be more than adequate even to 


our preſent wants, if the evils which have been 
mentioned could be avoided, yet, while theſe 


evils remain, the exchequer can neither be plen- 
tifully ſupplied, nor the political conſtitution be 
kept free from corruption. 


But are theſe evils neceſſary? are they at- 
tached to the nature of ſuch taxes, or do they 
ſpring from the improper manner in which they 


have been conducted and applied? Theſe queſ- 
tions are cloſely connected, not only with the 


welfare and proſperity, but even with the exiſt- 


ence, of this country, as a great and independent 
nation. It is the object of the following pages 
to anſwer them; and to illuſtrate the ſubject, 


it will be neceſſary, 


In the firſt place, to take a view of the man- 


ner in which our Financiers have extracted a 


revenue from articles of immediate conſumption. 


In doing this it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort 


B 2 | __ hiſtorical 


m 
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4 An Enquiry into InTRoOD. 


hiſtorical account of ſome of the duties, with the 
attempts which have been made to ſecure them; ; 
and to point out the moſt i 1mportant errors into 
which the legiſlature has fallen, and which have 
proved injurious to the revenue, by effectually 
obſtructing its improvement. This will form 
the ſubject of the fr/? book, which will contain a 
pretty full account of what I have taken the liber- 
ty to call the over-tax ſy/tem. 


Bat beſides theſe practical opinions which pre- 


vent the increaſe of revenue, there are ſpecula- 


tive principles which often unite with them to 
check any plan of general reformation. Theſe 
it is neceſſary to ſtate and examine. In doing 
this I ſhall have occaſion, firſt, to enquire into 
the manner in which a ſtate or commonwealth 
ſhould increaſe its revenue with the growing 


wealth of the people. Secondly, to aſcertain the 


circumſtances which occaſion the great expence 
of collecting duties on articles of immediate con- 
ſumption. And, thirdly, to conſider the queſti- 


on, on whom taxes on ſuch articles ultimately 


fall? Theſe particulars form the ſubjects of the 
fecond book. 


Nobody 


InTROD. the Principles of Taxation. all 


Nobody ſuppoſes that revenue laws and fiſcal 
regulations have an unlimited power to ſecure 
duties. It ſeems to be a matter of the higheit . 
1mportance, therefore, to aſcertain the extent 
and limitation of that power. This ſubje&, ſo 
far as I am acquainted, has never been treated 
of; nor do I know of any attempts that have 
been made to aſcertain principles by which the 
power of fiſcal regulations may be eſtimated. 
This is the ſubject of the ird book. In it I en- 
deavour to mark the circumſtances which fit or 
unfit commodities to be ſubjects of taxation ; to 
point out the general circumſtances on which 
the power of fiſcal reſtraints depend ; and to 
exhibit a ſpecimen of the manner of ſuiting the 
rate of a duty on any given article to the power 
of fiſcal regulations, ſo that ſmuggling ſhall be 
prevented, and the numerous evils of the ſyitem 
hitherto purſued may be avoided, 


BOOK 


/ 


6 An Enquiry into Book I. 


0 G . 


2 
* 


07 the Over- tax $ tem. 


B Y the term, over- tax ſy/tem, I do not mean 
to intimate, that there ever was any premedi- 
tated intention to over-tax. But though over- 

taxing originated in prejudice and inattention, 
yet as it is perſevered in from falſe opinions, of 
which itſelf is a principal ſource, we may, with. 
out much impropriety, call it a /y/fem. 


It is univerſally allowed, that a tax may be ſo 
high on an article of contunption that it would be 
impoſſible to levy it ; the temptation to ſmug- 
gling may be ſo great that no fiſcal regulations 
however perfect, no laws however ſevere, and 
no police however ſtrict, would be ſufficient to 


prevent it. A commodity taxed to this degree 
is, with the greateſt 9 ſaid to be over- 
taxed. 


Boox 1. the Principles of Taxation. ; 


| taxed. But though a rate of duty ſhould not 
be ſo high as is here ſuppoſed, yet if it is high 
enough to give ample encouragement to ſmug- 
gling, in oppoſition to the ſtricteſt regulations 
ſanctioned by the ſevereſt penalties which the 
circumſtances of the times, and the genius 
of the people can admit of, we need not 
ſcruple to ſay, that ſuch articles are over- 
taxed, A very flight acquaintance with the 
ſubject will ſatisfy any one that this is the 
preſent ſituation of many of the taxed articles in 
Great Britain. Every year we are ſurpriſed to 
be informed of the immenſe quantities of goods 
that are continually ſmuggled in almoſt every 
department; while, at the ſame time, the ſeve- 
rity of the revenue code is complained of, and 
the fiſcal regulations, by which the revenue is 
attempted to be ſecured, though the molt excel- 
lent perhaps that ever were deviſed, have been 

found, in the courſe of a long experience, to be 

ineffectual to prevent the ſmuggling which they 
were intended to ſuppreſs 


* Reports of revenue committee 1783. 


CHAP. 


Book. I. 


V 


Of the rates of the duties on ſome conſumable com- 
_ modities, viewed in connection with their quan- 


tity amounts. 


8E T. . 
Intraduction to the Chapter. 


THE title of this chapter is ſufficiently ex- 


preſſive of what it contains. By a ſimple detail 
of revenue amounts, as connected with the rate 
of duties, I wiſh to accompliſh three diſtinct 


though connected objects. Firſt, as ſmuggling 


always prevails when the rate of duty is too 
high, 1 wiſh to impreſs this truth upon the 
mind of the reader, by ſhewing that the quanti- 
ty of a taxed article always decreaſes on the 
revenue. books after it is over- taxed. Secondly, 
1 endeavour to aſcertain the point at which ſome 


principal articles of our revenue were over- 


taxed, 
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n 
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taxed. And, thirdly, to eſtabliſh ſeveral facts, 


to which we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 


refer. 


The numerical detail neceſſary for theſe pur- 


poſes, though dry, is important. It is the re- 


ſult of a careful examination of the appendixes 
to which references are made; and will appear 
intereſting to the reader, who vill examine it 
with care, in proportion as he keeps in his view 
the importance of one or all of the objects which 
have been mentioned. 


SECT. II. 


Oo Beer and Ale in England. 


IN a yer 1660 (by 12 Charles IT.) there 
were two duties impoſed upon Engliſh ale, 
amounting to 2s. 6d. on the barrel of ſtrong, 
and 6d. on the barrel of ſmall beer. 


Theſe 
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Theſe taxes were farmed till the year 1684, 


when they were put under the management of 


commiſſioners. 


For a conſiderable time they yielded a re- 
venue that was gradually increaſing * 


On an average of ten years, from 1684 to 1693 


incluſive, the amount of ale charged with duty 
was annually, 


Olf ſtrong, - 4,567,293 barrels, 


ſmall, - 2,376,278 ditto f. 


Soon after the revolution ſeveral temporary 
duties were impoſed on beer and ale ; but by 
the 5th of William and Mary, i. e. in 1694, the 
eſtabliſhed duties were 4s. gd. on the ſtrong, 
and 18. 3d. on the ſmall beer per barrel, inſtead 


of 28. 6d. and 6d. which had been the rate of the 


ale duties before the 1690. 


* Sec 3 No. 1. 
+ See Appendix, No. 2. firſt period. 
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For the next ten years, viz. from „ to 
1703, the amounts fell, 


The ſtrong ale to 3,374,604 barrels, 
The ſmall beer to 2,180,764 ditto . 


Davenant, who remarks this fall of the 


amounts, attributes it to ſmuggling, which, he 


ſays, was owing to the miſmanagement of the 
commiſſioners. I am not diſpoſed to queſtion 


his general remarks upon this ſubject; but he 
would have been nearer the truth had he ſaid, 
that it was principally owing to the increaſe of 
the rate of the duty; for ſince that time ſmug- 
gling has prevailed under every management. 


If we examine the amounts down to the 1750, 


we ſhall find, that, on an average, they conti. 


nue nearly a million of barrels of ſtrong ale 


below what they were before the 1690 *. 


But as I believe that the brewery was over- 
taxed, by the various additional duties that were 
impoſed from the 1699 to the 1694, I think it 


unneceſſary in this place to note, either the ad- 


ditional 


t See Appendix, No. 2. ſecond period. 
* See Appendix, No, 3. 
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ditional duty which was laid on in 1760, or to 
remark the incidental fluctuations, which may 


be obſerved on the accounts of later periods. 
Amid all the variations which have taken place 


in this branch, ever ſince it was over-taxed, 


one fact remains certain, viz. that ſmuggling 
* has, and {till continues to prevail, to a very 


* alarming degree +.” 


* 


r W:- 
Of Beer and Ale in Scotland. 


IF we turn our attention to the north of the 


Tweed, ſimilar facts preſent themſelves. 


At the union, the Engliſh duties on ale were 


introduced into Scotland. But beſides ſtrong 


and ſmall beer, the Scotch had an intermediate 


+ See Revenue Committee's firſt report, 24th December 
1783. 


ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, which they called twopenny, and which 
was their great beverage; the duty on it was 
28. 14d. 79. per barrel. 


For the firſt thirty years after the introducti- 
on of the exciſe into Scotland, the annual 
amount of this ale was always conſiderably above 
400, ooo; and in ſome years it even exceeded 
500,000 barrels * And though from the 
1740 to the 1759 ſome accidental fluctuations 
took place in this article, yet the amounts began 


to riſe in 1760 +. In that year, however, an 
additional duty of 1s. 31 2d. was impoſed, 


making the whole twopenny duty 3s. 44d. 13. 
This blow the Scotch brewery never recovered. 


Inflead of 3, 4, or 500,000, the officers books 


now ſeldom exceed 100,000 barrels ]. 


* See Appendix, No. 4. 
+ See Appendix, No. 5. 
+ See Appendix, No. 6. 
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SECT. W. 


/ Engliſh Low Wines and Spirits. 
HOME-made ſpirits were alſo taxed by 


12 Charles II. At that time a duty of 2d. was 
impoſed on each gallon of ſpirits. I will not 
trouble the reader, with a detail of the various 


additional duties which followed. They were 


no leſs than eleven in number ||. It was judged 
expedient, however, at a very early period, to 
lay the duties on ſpirits of the firſt extraction, 


which are denominated /ow wines, as well as on 


ſpirits properly ſo called. This gave riſe to what 


was called the preſumptive manner of charging. The 
accounts accordingly often contain the quantity 
of low wines only, but from theſe the quantity 
of proof ſpirits can be eaſily aſcertained. 


The 


Vis. By 12 and 13 Will. and Mary, 8 Anne, 16 Geo. II. 
19 Geo. II. 24 Geo. II. 33 Geo. II. Chap. ix. 2 Geo. III. 


Chap. v. 19 Geo. III. 21 Geo. III. and 22 Geo. III. 


Chap. I. the Principles of Taxation. 15 


The duties impoſed on the corn diſtillery to : 


the year 1750 were on the whole moderate. 
At that time they amounted to 11 4d. 2q. on 


the gallon of proof ſpirits, equal to about 


1d. £59. on the gallon of 2 “( 


The annexed account, accordingly, exhibits 


2 gradual increaſe on the amounts from the year 


1694, to the year 1751 +. 


In the year 1750, there were returned, by the 
exciſe officer, of low wines, 10,599,300 gallons, 
in the year 1751, 1 11, 200, ooo ditto. 


But in the year 17 51 „the duties were nearly 
doubled 1. In the next year (1752) there were 
only 7,000,000 of gallons of low wines returned 

by the exciſe officers, and it appears that the 

amounts 


* The fermented worts before they are diſtilled, upon which 
the duty is now charged. 
| + See Appendix, No. 7. 

I In the year 1750 the duties were 23d. on the gallon of 
low wines, and 72d. on the gallon of ſpirits. In the year 1751 
they were raiſed to 4d. on the gallon of low wines, and to 1s. 
on the gallon of ſpirits, 


i 
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amounts never afterwards roſe much above that 
quantity * 


In the year 1757, this diſtillery was altogether 
prohibited. In the 1760 it was again permitted 
with an additional duty, which was more than 
all the former duties put together +. on 


From this period down to the preſent moment, 
if we are to truſt to the exciſe officers* books, 
there has never been in any one year 2,800,000 
gallons of proof ſpirits produced by the whole 
diſtillery of England f. 


See Appendix, No. 7. 
This addition was 5d. on the gallon of low wines, and 
18. 3d. on the gallon of ſpirits; making on the whole gd. on 
the gallon of low wines, and 25. 3d. on the gallon of ſpirits, 
equal to 6d. Tz q on the gallon of waſh, 
t See Appendix, No.8, 
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Js 


„ LV; 


_ Of Low Wines and Spirits in Scotland. 


\ 


| THE Scotch diſtillery preſents us with fads 


of a ſimilar complexion. 


We formerly waarked, that at the time of 


the union, the Engliſh exciſe duties were extends 
ed to that country. 


It is unneceſſary here to ſpecify the reaſons ; 
but the additional duties which were laid on the 


Engliſh corn diſtillery in the year 1751, did not 


extend to Scotland ; ſo that when the Engliſh 


diſtiller was ſubje& to a duty of 4d. on the gal- 
| lon of low wines, and 18. on the gallon of ſpi- 
rits, the Scotch diſtiller was only 2 


with a duty of 13d, on his low wines, and 43 
on his ſpirits. 


| 
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il 18 An Enquiry into © Book I. 
if In tracing the accounts of theſe articles, we 
j 3 accordingly find no ſuch decreaſe of the Scotch 
| amounts in the year 1752, as we had occaſion 


to remark in thoſe of England. On the con- 
trary, the Scotch amounts continue to riſe un- 


'" der the moderate duty during the years 1752 


and 1753*; nor do they ſuffer any material 
diminution till the prohibition in 1757, and till 
the additional duty 1760 came to operate. Then 
indeed they fell from 4 and 500,000 gallons, to 
30, 40, and at moſt, to 50, ooo gallons annually ; 
and even when the Scotch diſtiller ſupplied part 


104 of the London market, they never roſe to 
| 270,000 gallons of ſpirits 1 in any one year +. 
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9 See 1 No. 9. At this time there was no impor- 
tation to England, 


| See Appendix, No. 10. 
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SECT vv 
Of Foreign Spirits. 

IN the year 1689, the duty on brandy was 
15. 4d. per gallon f. By the time of paſſing the 
acts of the 4th, 5th, and 6th, of William and 
Mary, the diſtinction between ſingle and double 
ſpirits had been made. Theſe acts added 38. to 
the ſingle and 6s. to the gallon of double ſpirits 
of exciſe duties, over and above other impoſts. 


The jealouſies and animoſities which ſubſiſted 
in Europe, particularly between France and En- 
gland, towards the end of the laſt century, 
occaſioned a frequent opening and ſhutting of 
our ports to French commodities, and render 
the importation accounts of that period more 
peculiarly precarious. Before the prohibitory 
act, which took place at the Revolution, and 
while the duties were moderate, there was fre- 


C9: auently 


See Davenant's fir Report. 
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quently imported in a year from France alone, 


11 | 5 1 
1 1, zoo, ooo gallons of brandy; in ſome years 5 
about 2,000,000 of gallons“. But for above 1 
ll twenty years after the operation of the duties 

I! | of 5th and Gth of William and Mary, I ſee no 


brandy amounts which riſe to 200,000 gallons 


in any one year þ. 


Since the 1695 many additional duties on 
foreign ſpirits have been impoſed, with which 1 
| ſhall not trouble the reader; let it ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that, in the year 1784, the duties on 


ſingle or proof foreign ſpirits amounted to above 


98. and on double to above 18s. per gallon. 
Theſe taxes were laid on (as was ſaid at the 


time) either to increaſe the public revenue, or 


— 21 be; 2 7 2 * 
PCC 
— 43 wc #4 Ln N 
* 1 
C rr 
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| to give the preference to our Weſt India _ mer- 
| 11 chants in the ſale of their rum. It is certain, 
| however, that ſmuggling has continually prevail- 
10 0 cdl in this article; and that in theſe times, while 
10. the revenue officers' books never exhibit an an- 
l if nual 
1 

| 3 * Davenant in his firſt Report (written 1711) ſays, that in 
qi] i the year 1685 there were 6000 tons of brandy imported into 
Wl} Fngland, and the ſame quantity in the year 1688-9. There 
i N us no re- exportation. | 

{ 1 + See Appendix, No. 11. 
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nual amount of 800,000 gallons of foreign ſpirits 
legally imported *, there are above 4,300,000 
gallons of brandy ſmuggled on the coaſts of 


Great Britain in one year +. 


SECT -W- 


Of Foreign Wines. 


IN 1697, the Commiſſioners, of trade and 
plantations reported to King William, that in 
each of the years 1685 and 1689 there were 


20,000 tons of wine imported into England 
from France alone. Davenant diſputes this 


fact J, but aſſerts, that in the years 1701, 1702, 


and 1703, the annual import from different 


countries exceeded 19,000 tons. In thoſe days 
there were no wines re-exported, 


% 


| Before 
* See Appendix, No. 12. 
See Appendix, No. 13. 
See his firſt Report. 
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Before the 1685, the duties on French, 
Spaniſh and Portugal wines, amounted to about 
ſix or feven pounds ſterling per ton. After the 
1785, they were about L. 13 or L. 14; and be- 
fore Mr. King wrote the Britiſh Merchant, 
(1712,) the duties on French wines were as 
high as L. 24 per ton. From the year 1770 to 
the year 1782 the duties on French wines were 
from L. 60 to IL. 96 on other wines from above 
L. zo to above L. 45 per ton . 


The average quantity imported, during the 
four laſt years of this period, is about 14,094 
tons; the re-exportation is 2006; ſo that only 
12,000 tons remains for the conſumption of 
England+. But we have ſeen that 19,000 or 
29,000 tons were annually imported at the 
beginning of this century. 


* Ninth Appendix to Revenue Committee's firſt Report. 
+ See Appendix, No. 14. 
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SECT. VIII. 


Concluſion of the Chapter. 


IT is generally allowed, that moſt of our 
Revenue articles are over-taxed. In analyſing 
this truth, I have given a detail of the gradual 
rife of fome of the duties; noted the zras at 
which a few of the articles were over-taxed ; 
and remarked the decreaſe of quantities on the 

Revenue books, at the reſpective periods, when 
the high duties began to operate. But though 
it is of great moment to know when an article 
is over-taxed, yet the decreaſe of the quantity 
which then takes place on the Revenue books, 
is by no means a correct meaſure of the extent 
of ſmuggling, which may afterwards prevail in 
that article. It is alſo to be remembered, that 
though too high a rate of duty always occaſions 
ſmuggling, and though this may be traced on 
the face of Revenue accounts when they are 
carefully attended to, yet the converſe of 
| the 


24 An Enquiry into Book I. 
the propoſition is not true, viz. That the fal- 
ling of revenue amounts is an unequivocal proof 
of ſmuggling. Revenue amounts may riſe and 
fall from cauſes altogether unconnected with 
— 


Beſides the articles we have noticed, there are 
other ſubjects of taxation which exhibit facts 
fimilar to thoſe which have been ſtated. The 
few we have mentioned, however, are ſufficient 
for our preſent purpoſe ; ſmuggling, with regard 
to them, ſeriouſly commenced at the periods 
we have ſpecified, and it ſtill continues to pre- 
vail, notwithſtanding all the efforts which have 
been made to put a ſtop to it. 


CHAP. 


. 
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CHAP. I 


Of the means by which the legiſlature have attempted 


to prevent or ſuppreſs Jmuggling, with the conſe- 
quences of theſe attempts. 


Introduction to the Chapter. 
THOUGH frauds in collecting the public 


revenue have been complained of, from the 


earlieſt periods of our hiſtory, down to the 


preſent time, yet they have ariſen from very 


different cauſes. It will appear, from the detail . 


in this chapter, that the early revenue frauds 


aroſe from defects in government, and from 


want of accuracy in the regulations neceſlary 


to ſecure the duties. The frauds which now 
prevail, ariſe from over-taxing the articles 
from which we would extract our revenue. 
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S 6 Ot. 


General Remarks. 


CONSUMABLE commodities are more liable 
to be ſmuggled than other ſubjects of taxation. 


The means which have been employed to prevent 
this are, the prohibitions, forfeitures, and 


fines threatened by the law; and ſubſidiary to 
theſe, the ſurveying arts of the revenue officers. 


As revenue laws and the art of ſurveying 
were very imperfect in early periods, it is, only 
neceſlary to make a few curſory obſervations on 


them, prior to their more regular eſtabliſh- 
ment, 


It is remarkable, that the firſt complaints of 


irregularities reſpecting revenue, are againſt the 


revenue officers themſelves. The third Statute of 


Henry VI. chap. iii. (22 1424,) is intended 
5 to 
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to prevent the collectors of the cuſtoms, from 
concealing the duties they receive. But we 
find very early intimations of ſmuggling alſo ; 
for by the zd of Henry VII. (anno 1480, ) cer- 
tificates are required to accompany goods from 
port to port, under the penalty of being for- 
feited. By this law the cuſtomer is threatened, 
if he does not perform his duty. Even by the 
firſt of Elizabeth, (anno 1558,) where ſmuggling 
by the merchants is firſt formally ſtated, there are 
high penalties on the cuſtom-houſe officers for 
concealing frauds ; for it is by their connivance, 
it is expreſsly ſaid, that ſo great a quantity of 
goods (wine, c.) had been run, within a 
few years preceding that act. To prevent the 
ſmuggling which prevailed in thoſe days, regu- 
lar ports were eſtabliſhed. | Goods were pro- 
hibited to be landed but in daylight, and very 
high penalties were laid on ſhipmaſters, who 
did not give regular notice of their arrival and 
departure, and did not load and unload their 
cargoes at the ports, and within the hours 
ſpecified in the law. 5 
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z 
There appear no new revenue regulations on 
the ſtatute book after this, till the days of 


28 An Enquiry into 


Charles II. when the foundations of the preſent - 


code were eſtabliſned. At that time (after a 


lapſe of above an hundred years), the regulati- 
ons of Elizabeth are re-enacted, and form part 


of the revenue laws at this day. In the cuſtom- 


houſe law of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. 


(anno 1662,) not only the ſecret arts, but the 
open violence, of the ſmuggler are complained of. 
And amidf the various regulations, which are 
inſtituted to put a ſtop to them, we ſtill perceive 


the colluſions of the cuſtomhouſe officer, to be 


one great ſource of ſmuggling and fraud. For 


though by this law, the officer is protected 


againſt the maltreatment of the ſmugglers, we 


ſee him at the ſame time liable to be fined and | 
- puniſhed, for his colluſions with them, and pro- 
hibited from taking more than his legal fees. 


It was long after the laws relative to euſtoms, 


that the exciſe was eſtabliſhed in this country. 
We know littie about the exciſe till the year 
1660, when by the 1ſt of Charles II. the firſt of 


the preſent exciſe duties were impoſed. Theſe 
duties 
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Chap. II. the Principles of Taxatiun. 29 
duties were low. The regulations for collecting 
them were general. They were fenced with few 


prohibitions ; and the penalties ſeldom exceeded 
the value of five pounds. 


It would appear that the brewer, whoſe duties 


were higher than thoſe of the other traders, 
but who was lured principally by the unſettled 


ſtate of the government and the imperfection of 


the ſurveying regulations, had adopted practices, 
calculated to avoid the payment of his duties, 


and to embarraſs the ſurveys of the officer. Ac- 
cordingly, within three years, we have a new 


exciſe law *, by which theſe practices were 


_ deſcribed and prohibited. It deſerves remark, 


that while the early Cuſtomhouſe laws are in- 


tended to prevent the colluſion of the cuſtom- 


houſe officer with the trader, it is one of the 


objects of this law, to protect the trader againit 


the ſeverity of the exciſe officer. This appears 
ſufficiently evident, from the firſt, 2d, 7th, 


8th, and 1oth ſections of the law. It is true 


indeed, that after this time, the exciſe was 


under farm; but it is the exciſe officer, as weil 


a5 


* 15th Charles II. 
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as the farmer, who is here pointed at. In 1670, 
additional duties * on beer and ale were granted 
for ſix years: in 1676 they were continued for 
three years longer. But it does not appear that 
any additional regulations or reſtrictions had 
then been judged neceiſary. From this time to 
the 1684, the exciſe duties were under farm. + 
Theyw ere then put under the management of 
commiſſioners, and have remained in this ſitu- 
ation ever ſince. 


The carly diſtillery laws ſhew, that an 
were frequently committed by the diſtiller, even 
when the duties were low. Theſe frauds were 
prohibited by the 1ſt of William and Mary. 
It is remarkable that the legiſlature does not 
here enact higher penalties: it contents itſelf 
with prohibiting fraudulent practices, under the 
former penalties, and we find (when regularity 
and good government were eſtabliſhed) that 
under thoſe penalties, higher rates of duties 
were elfectually ſecured, than exiſted at the 
time when thoſe practices were firſt complained 


of. 4 
The 


* Vis. r ber barrel on er ale, and 0 on mall beer: 
+ See Appendix, No. 1, 
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The oaths of merchants and ſhipmaſters, is 
one of the oldeſt means, by which the cuſtom 
duties have been attempted to be ſecured. They 


have been more ſparingly introduced into the 
exciſe, and almoſt always accompanied with 


checks from the ſurveying officers. 


It ſeems ſcarce neceſſary to ſay much, to per- 
ſuade us that oaths are a very improper manner 
of attempting to ſecure duties. When they are 
ſo employed, the legiſlature muſt either altoge- 
ther reſt upon this evidence of the trader againſt 
himſelf, or accompany it with checks, to de- 
tect thoſe traders who may be capable of giving 


a falſe oath. If they are altogether reſted upon, 


they evidently give every advantage, in point of 


profit, to him who ſwears falſely, over him who 


feareth an oath. If accompanied with checks, 
and the check is perfect, there is no uſe for the 


oath. If the check is imperfect, it will be no 


ſecurity againſt falſe ſwearing; and when de- 
tection takes place, it becomes abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the trader, if he has any regard for 
character, to bribe the officer to connive at the 
fraud, which has been committed under the 


ſanction 
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ſanction of an oath. Thus a ſource of corrup- 


tion is opened different from, and even more 
powerful, than the Gefire of evading duties; 
a circumſtance, which ſtrongly tends to unſtring 
the power of fiſcal regulations. To make light 
of the awful ſanction of an oath, is juſtly con- 
ſidered as a high degree of depravity, prepar- | 


ing the mind for every other enormity. Smug- 
glers, it is probable, begin with the ſecret com- 


miſſion of this crime, and end with its avowed 
practice. A cuſtomhouſe oath with them, 1s 
not merely unattended with awe, it is an object 


of ridicule. 


It would be equally unpleaſant and unprofi- 


table, to give a minute account of all the revenue 


laws which load the ſtatute book from the re- 


volution to the preſent time. It will contribute 
more to a knowledge of the ſubject, and enable 
us more perfectly to eſtimate the power of fiſcal 
regulations to ſecure duties, if we confine our- 
ſelves to ſome of the more pertect ſyſtems of 


laws, as they have been applied to ſecure a par- 
ticular branch of the revenue. 


As 
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As it is generally allowed, that the exciſe 
regulations are better fitted to ſecure a revenue, 
than thoſe of the cuſtoms, we ſhall limit our 
attention to the exciſe. 


1 foundation of the exciſe laws was laid in 
1660, by the 12th of Charles II. By this act 
duties are impoſed on ale, cyder, metheglin, 
vinegar, and ſtrong waters, 5. e. the diſtillery *. 
The rate of the duty, to be charged on each of 
theſe articles, is mentioned ; general directions 
are given to the traders and revenue officers ; 
but the taking account of the quantities pro- 
duced by every trader, is left to the manage- 
ment and care of the farmers, or commiſſioners 
of exciſe, and their officers. 


I have not been able to diſcover, who in- 
vented or eſtabliſhed the excite regulations, but 
they exhibit great ingenuity and accuracy, and 
were found ſo admirably fitted, to render the 
early exciſe laws effectual, that they have been 
applied to every ſucceeding article, and perſe- 
vered in, though not with equal ſucceſs, down 
to the preſent moment. 
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It will not be eaſy, perhaps, to communicate a 


diſtinct knowledge of the exciſe method of 


taking account of the duties, to a perſon alto- 
gether unacquainted with it. But as it is im- 
poſlible to form an adequate conception, - of the 
means which have been employed by the legiſla- 
ture, to ſecure this moſt important branch of the 
revenue, without a general knowledge of this 


{ubject, it ſeems neceflary to give ſome ſhort ac- 


count of it. I ſhall therefore make a few ob- 
ſervations: | | 


3ſt, On the exciſe art of ſurveying. 
_ 2dly, On the officers employed in it. 


zZdly, On the attempts which have been 
made, to diſtinguiſh goods that have paid 


duty, from thoſe that have not paid it. 


SECT. 
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SECT. 1 


Of the Exciſe Art of Surveying. 


SURVEYING, as underſtood in the exciſe, 
is the art of taking an exact account, of the 
preſent ſtate and quantity of goods, contained 
in a trader's manufactory and ſtock, and record- 
ing it in a clear and diſtinct manner. 

T hough gauging 1s neceſſary to ſurveying, 
yet it is a different art, and ſeparated from 6 


Before a trader (a brewer or diſtiller for ex- 


ample) can begin his buſineſs, all the utenſils 


which he is to employ in carrying it on muſt be 


entered, marked, and gauged. His copper, or ſtills; 


his coolers, vats, ſquares, tuns, Sc. are not 


only gauged, but the quantity each contains, in 


every inch of its area, from the bottom to the 


top, 1s recorded in what 1s called a table-beok, 
D 2 — > 0 


36 An Enquiry ito Book I. 
So that while the utenſils remain, and remain 
in the ſame ſituation, the contents of each, 
at every poſſible depth, are at once ſeen by 2 
bare inſpection of theſe tables. By means of a 
gauging- rod, therefore, and a very little inſtruc- 
tion, it is eaſy for a perſon to ſay what, and 
how much is contained in every ſuch utenſil. 


Even the forchouſes of {ſuch traders are in a 


ſimilar ſituation ; fo that a ſurveying officer ſees, 
not only what a trader is doing in his manufac- 
tory, but how his fales advance, and how his 


ſtock is ſupplied. It is evident, that an exact 


ſurvey can be repeated, as often as the ſurveyor 


pleaſes; and that though worts (for example) 


ſhould be thrown from one utenſil into another, 


of the moſt oppolite deſcription, yet the quan- 


tities muſt always appear to be the ſame, if the 


table-book has been accurately made up, unleſs 
part of them have been abſtracted by the 


trader. | 


The operations neceſſary to fit a commodity 


for the market, oblige each claſs of traders to 


follow certain rules, in conducting their manu- 
factory. Theſe rules are dictated to them, by 
the 
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the nature of the commedity they prepare for 
ſale. An attention to theſe rules, in other 


words, to the operations carried on in the manu- 
factory, naturally gives riſe to a particular ſet 


of ſurveying regulations, ſuited to each article. 


Hence are formed ſeparate inſtructions, for ſur- 
veying brewers, diſtillers, maltſters, c. Exciſe 
inſtructions are prefaced with a ſhort account of 
the manner of preparing a commodity for the 
market: and being calculated to meet it with a 


ſurvey, in every ſtage of its progreſs through 
the manufactory, are admirably fitted to aſcer- 
tain the quantity of goods preparing by every 


operation; to prevent frauds ; and to detect 
them when they have been committed. The ex- 
treme ACCUracy of theſe inſtructions, while it ren- 
ders ſurveys eaſy, at the ſame time ſuperſedes 


the neceſſity of continually making them. An 


officer, who ſees a quantity of barley put into 
the ſteep for malt, can foretel almoſt the preciſe 
time of every ſucceeding operation; and if he 


ſuſpects a fraud, can make a random ſurvey, by 


which he is ſure to detect that fraud, if any is 


carrying on. Accordingly, in the early periods 


of the exciſe, one officer ſurveyed, not only a 
1 8 1 8 5 great 


ALAS. . — 
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3 


eat many traders of the ſame deſcription, but 
had ſeveral brewers, maltſters, diſtillers, c. 


under his charge at the ſame time; and this 


one officer, it is probable, took a better account 


of the quantities produced by each and all 
theſe traders, than is now done by many 
officers, who are employed, in taking account of 
che quantities of a ſingle trader. 5 


SECT. W; 


Of Officers. 


THE tramers of the exciſe regulations, di- 


vided the whole country, into ſmall portions, | 
which they called divifons. In each of theſe di- 


viſions, there was originally one gauger, or offi- 
cer of exciſe, who had charge of all the traders 


in his diviſion, of whatever deſcription. He 
ſurveyed them regularly, or irregularly, as he 


judged 


met 


Iz 
SO 
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judged proper. Each ſurvey was accurately 


recorded in books, prepared for the purpoſe ; 


and which, to a perſon who underſtood them, 
were at once journals of the officers? proceedings, 


and of the traders' operations. But to ſecure 
the revenue from every accident, either of ig- 
norance or colluſion, on the part of the officers, 
the kingdom was alſo divided into larger porti- 


ons, called diſtricts, which included ſeveral divi- 


| ſions. In each of theſe was placed an officer of 
a higher claſs, called the ſuperviſor. He was 
ſuppoſed to be both more intelligent, experi- 
enced, and independent, than the officer. It 


was his duty to ſuperintend the bufineſs and 
conduct of the officers within his diſtrict: He 
often entered a diviſion at the moſt unexpected 


times; ſurveyed every trader's ſituation ; com- 


pared this ſurvey, with the officer's books ; and 


recorded his tranſactions, with his own oc- 


caſional remarks, in a journal or diary, kept 


for the purpoſe. Theſe records were tranſmit- 
ted, every fix weeks, to the commiſſioners, by 
whom they were examined, and by whom de- 
linquents were puniſhed, according to their de- 
merits. Beſides theſe, there were general ſur— 


veyors, 
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veyors, who took a wider range ; and even the 
commiſſioners uſed to make check ſurveys 
through the country. This formed a complete 
ſyſtem, by which, with moderate duties, ſcarce 
any fraud could happen ; and which, under an 
attentive adminiſtration, did accordingly pro- 
duce a growing revenue *. 


In later times, however, the number of offi- 
cers has been increaſed, not ſo much perhaps on 
account of the additional buſineſs, as to coun- 
teract the increaſed temptations to ſmuggling : 
for it is as eaſy to ſurvey a large veſſel, as a ſmall 
one; and the quantities on the officers* books 
are in fact, not ſo great now, as they were for- 
merly +. But in order that traders might be 
more {ſtrictly watched, a new ſet of officers have 
been appointed, who have no particular diviſion 
in their charge; their buſineſs is, to make ran- 
dom and unexpected ſurveys, either in one or 
more diviſions, as is judged neceſſary; theſe 
are called courſing officers ; and in the ſtill greater 
progreſs of ſmuggling, watching efjicers have 
been 


* dee Appendix, No. 1. 
J. See Chap. 1. 
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been appointed, whoſe buſineſs it is, to remain 


day and night in the manufactories of particular 


traders, relieving one another by turns. I have 
known ten ſuch watchers on one diſtiller at a 
time ; but this I ſuppoſe did not take place, till 
every other attempt to ſecure the duties failed *, 


\ 


SECT: Iv; 


Of the attempts wohich have been made to diſtinguiſh 


goods that have paid duty, from thoſe that have 
not paid it, 5 
THERE is no greater obſtacle to the ſecuring 
2 high rate of duty, from certain conſumable 
commodities, than the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing 
that portion of them which has paid duty, from 


that on which duty has not been charged. This 


difficulty, ariſing from the nature of ſome articles, 
was very early felt by the legiſlature. They 
ſupplied 


* Salaries to preventive officers of cuſtoms, in the out ports 


alone, amount to L. 65, 665 a year. See revenue committee's 
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ſupplied it by marking the caſks and packages, 
in which ſuch commodities were contained. In 


this way, the identity of wine, of ſpirits, and 
afterwards, of tobacco and tea, was attempted 
to be aſcertained. But certificates of the pay- 


ment of duties, now known by the name of 


permits, have been, by far the moſt frequent 
method, of ſupplying this defect. 


As far back as the 7th of Henry III. certificates 


were required to accompany goods from port to 
port, and after being frequently applied to the 
landing of foreign goods, they were alſo requir- 


ed, to accompany the removal of commodities, 


in their internal circulation through the coun- 
try. : 


The effect of theſe certificates in ſecuring du- 
ties depends much, on the rate of the tax, to 
which the goods are ſubject. While they were 


much abuſed with regard to foreign ſpirits, there 
is every reaſon to believe, that comparatively, 


little ſmuggling of Britiſh ſpirits was carried on, 
for upwards of thirty years, after this regulati- 


on was applied to them “*. 
os ; In 
See Appendix, No. 7, from 1717 to 1751. 
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In the progreſs of ſmuggling, the neceſſity of 
theſe certificates, became more and more obvi- 
ous ; and, as the ſimple one, under the hand of 
the officer, was liable to be forged, they were 
afterwards thrown off from copper-plate en- 
gravings, which it was thought would put a 
ſtop to that practice. This, it is true, may have 
prevented them from being forged, but it could 
not prevent the officer from being bribed to 
iſſue them improperly. Theſe engraved permits, 

were applied to foreign ſpirits, when they were 
over-taxed ; while the ſimple certificate of the 
officer was all that was judged neceflary for 
Britiſh ſpirits, when the moderate duties on 
them remained. They were afterwards however 
applied, both to foreign and home-made ſpirits, 
and then they were diſtinguiſhed by the colour. 
Permits for foreign ſpirits were of red, and thoſe 
for Britiſh ſpirits were printed with black ink. 


| Nothing can more ſtrongly mark the abuſe 
of permits, than their being conſidered by ſmug- 
glers as an article of ſale, which they at all times 
purchaſe. Their price was well known; and 
Was proportioned to the rate of the duties on 
the 
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the article which they could protect, joined to 
the demand for the goods at the time. The 


price of a permit, therefore, was very fluctu- 


ating. It is in evidence in the court of exche- 
quer in Scotland, that in the year 1774, ſpirit 
dealers paid from 6d. to 18. 3d. per gallon, for 


a red permit. This abuſe of permits, however, 


was ſtill more perceptible in England. The 


revenue committee, in their firſt report *, 


ſtate it as a fact, that, © the quantity of foreign 


« ſpirits and tea, permitted to the town of Deal, 


* from the ſtocks of dealers in London and its 


* neighbourhood, for a period of twelve weeks, 


e ending the 15th of March laſt, amounted to 


76, 420 gallons of ſpirits, and 24,442 pounds 


< weight of tea; although it is ſufficiently ob- 
„ vious, that not one drop of thoſe ſpirits, nor 
« one ounce of the tea, actually went from 


London; and that the permits were forwarded | 


« without any goods, to enable the traders to 


L introduce into their ſtock a like quantity of 


e ſpirits and tea of the ſame ſpecies, fraudulent- 
ce ly or forcibly landed from the ſmuggling cut- 
ters.“ The legiſlature, however, have ſince 

acted 


* Page 12. 
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acted, as if the defect had been in the permit 


itſelf, rather than in the conduct of the officer 
who had the care of it, or more remotely, in the 
rate of the duty, which it was intended to ſecure. 
For they have proceeded ſtill to improve permits, 


by giving them water- marks like bank bills, and 
by denouncing higher penalties on thoſe who 


ſhall forge them. I ſhall not, however, at pre- 
ſent enter into a more minute deſcription of theſe 
improvements, as I ſhall afterwards have occa- 
ſion to notice them. 


What has been ſaid, with regard to exciſe 
regulations, may ſuffice for a general account 
of them. To trace their application to every 
taxed article would be impoſlible : we ſhall be 
enabled more clearly to ſee their operation, if we 
limit our attention to them, as applied to ſecure 
a revenue from the Britiſh diſtillery. To no 


ſubject has the legiſlature paid more attention, 


or applied more ingenuity. From this example, 


therefore, we may be inſtructed, how far it is 


prudent or ſafe, to force a revenue, even by per- 


fect regulations, when the commodity is over- 
taxed, 
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SECT. V. 


* 


Y the 4 lhe of the Exciſe 1 to the Britiſh 
Diſtillery. 


IT is unneceſſary to inform a perſon, who has 
any knowledge of the proceſs of diſtillation, 


that there are three different kinds of liquor 
known among diſtillers. Firſt, the worts, which, 


when in a ſtate of fermentation, preparatory to 
diſtillation, are called tilts, or waſh. 2dly, ſpi- 


rits of the firſt extraction, which are called low 
wines; and, 3dly, ſpirits of the ſecond extracti- 


on, which are {imply denominated ſpirits. 


It has already been obſerved, that, in 1660, 
there was a duty of 2d. laid on the gallon of 
proof ſpirits. At, that time, very general and 


ſimple regulations, were eſtabliſhed for ſecuring 
this duty, and the revenue officers, had pro- 


bably inſtituted a mode of ſurveying, ſuited to 
the peculiar manner in which the diſtiller carried 
on 
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on his buſineſs. In theſe, however, there had 
been ſeveral defects and inaccuracies, which had 
tempted the trader, in the then unſettled ſlate 
of the government, both to reſiſt and defeat 
the ſurveys of the officer. This appears by the 


1ſt of William III. by which we are informed, 


that the diſtiller evaded the duties, firſt by re- 


moving his low wines without diſtilling them 


into ſpirits; and, 2dly, by refuſing to allow the 
exciſe officer to enter his diſtillery, and thus, by 


a kind of force, deprived him of the opportu- 


nity of ſurveying his manufactory and ſtock. 


The legiſlature ſimply prohibited theſe milſ- 
demeanours under the former, that is, very 


moderate penalties ; and on the eſtabliſhment 
of order and good government, it is not prob- 
able, that, for a long while at leaſt, ſimilar 


practices were ſucceſsfully attempted. This de- 


vice, of removing the. low wines before they 


were diſtilled into ſpirits, had probably ſuggeſted 
to the legiſlature, the idea of taxing the low 


wines, as well as the ſpirits, which they accord- 


ingly put in practice. After the diſtillery regu- 
lations had acquired this degree of perfection, 
there 
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there was no way of avoiding the duties, but by 


imitating the practice of the fraudulent brewers, 


who had deceived the officers, by altering the 


ſize, or ſhifting the ſituation of their utenſils ; 


having concealed pipes, &'c. and the ſame reme- 
dies appear, in this caſe, to have been applied, 
as will appear, if we examine the diſtillery laws 
of the laſt century * 


1 the regulations contained in the laws refer- 
red to in the note, are, in any thing, different 
from thoſe that had formerly been applied to 


the brewer, it ariſes from the peculiar (preſump- 


tive) manner, in which the diſtiller was charged 
with his duties. The only other early diſtillery 


regulation, is, in the year 1717, when a certifi- 


cate is required to accompany Britiſh ſpirits, 
from place to place ; and vet for above half a 
century, (during which time four additional 
duties were impoſed,) there was extracted from 
the malt diſtillery, a revenue continually increal- 
ing, till it was over-taxed in 1751 f. 
The 
Vir. za and 4th William and Mary, — Sth and gth William, 


—and 10th and 11th William III. 
+ Appendix, No. 7. 
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The act of the 24th of George II. by which the 
high duties on low wines and ſpirits were impoſ- 
ed, contained very few additional regulations ; 
nor are any new ones enacted, before the prohi- 

bition of the diſtillery in 1757. This inactivity of 
the legiſlature, did not ariſe from any convidtion, 
that the high duties, had deſtroyed its power 
over the ſubject of them; on the contrary, when 
the diſtillery was opened, in the year 1760, our 
financiers imagined, that by means of fiſcal regu- 
lations and high penalties, they could either pre- 
vent the diſtillation of ſpirits in England, or 

make them a moſt productive ſource of revenue. 
With what juſtice, this opinion was entertained, 
will afterwards appear. If we had reaſon to 
remark the ſmall number of diſtillery laws, which 
were enacted from the revolution, to the year 
1751, we ſhall now be more ſtruck with the 
number, that have been promulgated, ſince the 
year 1766. 

Though it was the intention of the legiſlature, 
ſtill to diſcourage the uſe of ſpirits, yet it ſeems 
they found it expedient to do this, not directly 
by prohibiting the diſtillery, but indireQly, by 
—— means 
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means of what has been called a prohibitory duty. 


Accordingly, in the year 1760, the diſtillery was 
again permitted to be carried on, but ſubjected 
to almoſt double the duties, to which it had for- 
merly been liable. At this time, the re-enaQting 
of the former laws was all that was judged ne- 
ceſſary; but as the temptation to ſmuggle was 
much greater, the penalty of becoming a diſtiller, 
without the legal intimation, was raiſed from 
L. 50 to L. 100. 


In the year 1762, though the amounts were 


far below what they had been, previous to the 


1751 *, an additional duty ſtill further, it was 


| faid, to check the immoderate uſe of ſpirits, 
was impoſed. 


It had probably been conjectured at this time, 
that the diſtillery buſineſs was in the hands of 
ſmall dealers. To rectify this, it was enacted, 


that no diſtiller ſhould carry on buſineſs, unleſs 
his ſtills in one apartment, contained at leaſt 


100 gallons. The perſon tranſgreſſing in this 


particular, was to forfeit L. 100. 


* Appendix, No. 8. 
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As it was the avowed intention of this law, 
to increaſe the exportation of home-made ſpirits, 
it was judged proper, to allow the diſtiller for 
the foreign market, to diſtil, without paying 
duty. This prevented him from receiving thoſe 
allowances, to which ſpirits exported were for- 
merly entitled, and cut off one ſource of ſmug- | 
gling. To carry this plan into effect, an abſolute 
ſeparation was made, between the diſtiller for 


che home market and the diſtiller for exportati- 


on. As this laſt was to pay no duty, his work- 
houſes and ſtock, were kept continually under 


the lock and key of the revenue officer, who 


was never to allow the goods to go out of his 
poſſeſſion, till they were fairly ſhipped for expor- 
tation, under the uſual ſecurity. The regulati- 


ons, under which this proceſs was conducted, 


were ſtrict and accurate; and fenced with penal- 


ties, ſome of them as high as L. 500. 


Theſe regulations proving evidently ineffectual 
to prevent ſmuggling, the legiſlature, after an 


interval of ten years, promulgated a new law, 


which it was thought could not fail to ſecure 


its object. They had formerly locked in the 


E 2 diſtiller, 
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diſtiller, for exportation ; they now locked up 
the utenſils of the diſtiller, for home conſump- 


tion. 


In the year 1772 it was enacted, that diſtillers, 


at their own expence, ſhould furniſh any kind 
of locks and faſtenings, which the revenue offi- 


cers ſhould require. Theſe were applied to the 
doors of the furnaces, the heads of the ſtills, and 
to the pumps, and pipes, through which their 
materials were conveyed to, or diſcharged from, 
the ſtills. The keys of theſe locks, were in the 


_ conſtant poſſeſſion of the exciſe officer, who 


attended to open and ſhut them. If any other 


| perſon opened or damaged them, they were ſub- 


jected to a r of L. 200. 


In 1774, there was a new ſet of regulations. 
They are ſuch, however, as it would be very 


difficult to underſtand, without a profeſſional 
knowledge of the ſubject. Some new penalties 


were added, and the ſtills were required, to 


contain at leaſt 400 gallons for waſh, and 100 
gallons for low wines. 


It 
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higher penalties. The legiſlature accordingly, 
upon this third report, framed, 


In 1784, another great diſtillery law. This 
law proceeds on the narrative, that the former 
regulations had proved ineffectual for ſuppreſſing 
ſmuggling, and it propoſes to accompliſh that 

great object by two means, viz. by inſtituting A 
new mode of charging the duties; and by lowers 
ing them, 5 55 


Formerly the diſtillery duties were numerous, 
and charged in certain proportions on the low 
wines, and on the ſpirits. Theſe various duties 
are here repealed, and one ſimple duty of 5d. 
per gallon on the waſh, is impoſed. 


It may be proper here to remark, that in 1750 
the diſtillery duties were equivalent to about 
1::d. on the gallon of waſh. That in the 1752, 
| they were equal to 22 5d.; in the year 1760 to 
6 2 d. and before this law they were nearly equi- 
valent to 825 d. on the gallon. It is obvious that 
by this alteration, the duty was not only lowered, 
but the officer had a more ſimple mode of charg- 


ing 
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ing laid before him. Formerly he preſumed, that 


for every 100 gallons of waſh, the trader ſhould 


produce 25 gallons of low wines, and 15 gallons 


of ſpirits; now, he had nothing to do, but to 
aſcertain the quantity of waſh, and charge 5d. per 
gallon, for that quantity. 


But though this change ſimplified the manner, 
in which the officer kept his books, yet none of 
the former regulations or penalties were relax- 


ed; the locks and keys on furnaces, ſtills, waſh- 
batches, pumps, &'c. were ſtill retained, and the 


ſame ſurveys, particularly on the ſtock of the 
trader, were kept up. Theſe ſurveys on ſtock, 
however, were now more ſuited to be a check 
than formerly. The quantity of ſpirits, which 


could be drawn from 100 gallons of waſh was 


aſcertained, and the officer gave to the trader, 
credit in his ſtock, for a quantity of ſpirits, in 
proportion to the quantity of waſh, for which 
he paid duty, applying the hydrometer to aſcer- 
tain the ſtrength of ſuch ſpirits. By this regu- 


lation, the diſtiller could not ſend out of his 


ſtock by permit, a greater quantity of ſpirits, 


than correſponded to the proportion of waſh, | 


for 


IB 3 
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In 1781, a general law was made for prevent- 
ing revenue frauds: here the diſtiller was not 
forgotten. It had been diſcovered, that permits 
were employed for protecting ſmuggled ſpirits; 
to prevent this abuſe of them it was enacted, 
that permits were to be limited to a certain time, 
adequate to the diſtance to which the ſpirits were 


to be tranſported, and beyond that time the per- 


mit became uſeleſs. Suſpicions, it would appear, 


had at this time, fallen upon the diſtiller for 
the foreign market, and he was therefore de- 
prived of the power, of taking any of his ſpirits 
out of the warehouſe, for home conſumption, as 


duties; he Was obliged to produce à certain 


proportion of ſpirits, from a given quantity of 


waſh ; the ſtrength of the ſpirits to be aſcertain- 
ed by the hydrometer. The private diſtiller 
was here again introduced. Formerly, a perſon 
might have a ſtill under two gallons; now, 
every perſon who ſhould have a ſtill of any de- 
ſcription, and in whoſe poſſeſſion any materials 
for diſtillation ſhould be found, was to be con- 
ſidered as a public diſtiller, and as ſuch, ſubject- 
ed to all the regulations, and liable to all the 
penalties 


he might formerly have done on paying the 
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penalties, of a diſtiller. The former law, prohi- 
biting the buying of ſpirits from un-. entered 
diſtillers, was here declared to have been ineffec- 
tual, becauſe the penalty for doing ſo was only 
L. 50. It was therefore raiſed to L. 500; and, 


if the ſeller of the ſpirits ſhould inform on the 


buyers, this was declared to relieve him of his 


penalties. 


In 1782 a penalty of L. 200 was laid upon 
every perſon who ſhould grant or receive a forg- 
ed or mutilated permit. This law having had 


no effect to prevent the abuſe of permits, the 
next ſeſſion of parliament, brought forth the 
following regulations: 


iſt, That permits ſhould be provided of paper, 


made like a bank bill, with the words Exciſe 
Office in the ſubſtance of the paper; that if any 


perſon ſhould be found with frames in his cuſto- 
dy, for making ſuch paper, he ſhould ſuffer 


death; that every perſon forging a permit, 


ſhould be liable to a penalty of L. 500; exciſe 
officers iſſuing, and perſons receiving, true per- 
ns -- mts 


82 
33 
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mits for fraudulent purpoſes, ſhould be declared 


felons, and be liable to tranſportation for ſeven 


years. 


 2dly, That private diſtillers, on detection, 


above other penalties, ſhould pay L. zo, or be 


ſent to the houſe of correction for {ix months, 


or till the ſum ſhould be paid; that on the ſe- 


cond offence, they ſhould forfeit L. 60, or remain 
in the houſe of correction twelve months. 


3dly, The public diſtiller being again ſuſpe&- 


ed of frauds, many new regulations were made 
for preventing them, which were too numerous 
and minute, to be here deſcribed ; I ſhall juſt 
obſerve, that the legiſlature condeſcended even to 


a particular deſcription, of the manner of mak- 
ing the key of the cocks, for charging and 
diſcharging the ſtills “. If this key ſhould be 


conſtructed differently from the directions, given 


in the act of parliament, the perſon ſo con- 


ſtructing it, ſhould forfeit L. 100; and if the 
diſtiller did not aſſiſt the exciſe officer, to put 


up a ladder to examine his ſtill, he was to for- 
feit L. 200. a 
8 All 


See the law, ſection 18. 
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All theſe numerous reſtrictions and penalties, 


it was ſoon found, had no effect to raiſe the 


amounts on the exciſe officers books, though 


the conſumption of home-made ſpirits, it was 
notorious, was more frequent 0 more liberal 


than ever. 


In 1783, the legiſlature, juſtly alarmed at the 
rapid progreſs of ſmuggling, had recourſe, as 
on former occaſions, toa committee of the Houſe 
of Commons, to take the ſubject into conſidera- 
tion. The reports of this committee, contain a 
number of ſtriking facts and obſervations ; but it 
is to be remarked that, in general, the very ſame 


ſyſtem of enquiry and prevention, is adopted by 
them, that guided the legiſlature, in more early 


times, upon the ſame ſubject. Their firſt two 


reports, contain an accurate account, of the 


means by which ſmuggling is carried on, ſpeci- 


fying the particular arts and ſhifts, employed 


by each claſs of traders: Their third report, is 
founded upon the preceding narrative; goes to 


meet thoſe various ſhifts and arts, by new regu- 
lations, and to o prohibit them, by higher and 
higher 
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It was ſoon known, that theſe reſtraints did 


not prevent ſmuggling. But as every avenue 
was now locked up, by which the public diſtiller 
could be ſuppoſed to commit fraud, ſuſpicion 
fell upon a claſs of indigent people, who having 


nothing to loſe, and lured by the gain of ſmug- 
gling, concealed themſelves i in hovels, with, ſmall 
ſtills, from which great quantities of ſpirits were 
ſuppoſed to be produced, without paying duty. 


According, in 1779, there was 2 law framed, 


with the expreſs view, of putting a ſtop to what 
was called, the private diſtillery. For this pur- 
poſe it was declared, firſt, that every perſon 


who uſed a ſtill, whoſe capacity was two gallons, 


was a public diſtiller, and, as ſuch, liable to all 


the diſtillery regulations and penalties. Hence it 
followed, that a fill, whoſe capacity was above 


two gallons, and under 400, was to be ſeized, 
and the perſon from whom it was taken, made 


liable to a penalty of L. 200 ſterling ; to attempt 


to obſtruct the ſeizing of ſuch a ſtill, was to 
forfeit L. 109, Secondly, no perſon could by 


this law be a public diſtiller, unleſs he paid poors' 


rates, occupied a tenement rented at L. 10 a 


year 
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year; he was to pay his duties weekly; the 
words diſtiller, dealer in ſpirits, &c. was to be 
painted over his door, - under the penalty of 
L. 100; and to complete the whole, any perſon 
purchaſing ſpirits from one who was not thus 
qualified, and declared to be a public diſtiller, 
was made liable to the penalty of L. 50, and the 
_ perſon ſelling it, ſubjected himſelf to the penalty 
of L. 200. 


In order to encourage the zeal and induſtry of 
the revenue officers, to diſcover illegal ſtills, the 
commiſſioners of exciſe in Scotland gave a pre- 
mium of 10s. for every illegal ſtill ſeiſed by their 
officers. 

In 1780, an additional duty was laid on the 
diſtillery, but no additional regulations accom- 
panied it. The commiſſioners in Scotland, how- 
ever, iſſued the ſtricteſt directions to their officers, 
particularly regarding permits, and encreaſed 
the premiums on the ſeizure of illegal ſtills, from 
10s. to 15. The ſtills were to be broken down, 
and deſtroyed, _ 


In 
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for which he paid duty. If at any time, a 
greater quantity than this proportion, was found 
in the diſtiller's ſtock, it was to be ſeized, Ge. 
Beſides this, two permits, inſtead of one, were 
to be iſſued for the tranſportation of the ſpirits : 
one was called the ſeller's, the other the buyer's 
permit. No diſtiller could ſend out ſpirits of 
higher ſtrength, than of one to ten over hy- 
drometer proof; no rectifier, could ſend ſpirits 
out of his ſtock of greater ſtrength, than of one 
to ten under hydrometer proof ; and ſpirits 
found in the hands of dealers above that 
ſtrength, were to be ſeized. For the greater 
ſecurity, many other ſurveying regulations were 
made, and extended to the diſtiller for exporta- 
tion: and as it was ſuppoſed, that the indigence 
of the private diſtiller, at once tempted him to 
commit fraud, and ſcreened him from penalties 
which he could never pay, the occupier or owner 
of the houſe, where he was found, was now 
made liable for the penalties. 


In conſequence of the reports of the revenue 
committee, this ſeſſion alſo produced an act, 
againſt ſmuggling in general. The preamble of 

. this 
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ment. To remedy theſe evils, many minute 


puniſhed with death, if he ſhould forcibly repell 


By this law alſo it was enacted, that home-made 


done, to prevent the frauds of diſtillers, had now 


have been expected, that ſince the united pow- 


HR An Enquiry into Book I. 
this act ſtates, that the laws in force againſt 
ſmuggling, were altogether ineffectual to prevent 
it; and that the ſmugeler, in defiance of all 
law, repelled force by force, and proceeded to 
acts of violence againſt the revenue officer, to 
the deſtructton of all order and good govern- 


regulations, calculated to meet the manner in -4 


which the ſmugeler carried on his deſtructive 
trade, were enacted, and himſelf made liable to be 


the revenue officer, in the diſcharge of his duty. 


ſpirits, ſeized and forfeited, were not to be ſold 
for the advantage of the ſeizure-maker, but 
ſhould be ſtaved and deſtroyed, and a premium 
out of a different fund be allowed for making 


8 


the ſeizure. 
Every thing, we may ſuppoſe, that could be 


been tried; and yet it was notorious, that ſmug- 
gling ſtill prevailed. In ſuch a ſituation, it might 


ers of ingenuity and force, had been unſucceſs- Et 
ful, ; 
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ful, to reſtrain the contraband trade, under the 
preſent rate of duty, a greater lowering of that 


rate would have been attempted. Inſtead of this, 


however, 


In the year 1780, the duty on corn waſh, was 


raiſed from 5d. to 6d. on the gallon, and a law, 
containing above ſeventy ſections, and twenty 
penalties, moſtly of L. 200, beſides forfeitures, 
was promulgated, for ſecuring the higher duty. 
As theſe regulations are very numerous and are 
of the ſame kind with thoſe which have been al- 
ready ſtated, it is unneceſſary to make an abſtract 


of them. As a ſpecimen, we may obſerve, that 
by the diſtillery law 1782, it was required, that 


the cocks of the diſcharge pipes, ſhould be rivet- 
ted, under the penalty of L. 100; but by the 
12th ſection of this law, if they were rivetted, 
the diſtiller was to forteit L. 50. 


There are many other regulations i in the dit. 
tillery laws which are not mentioned in this ab- 
frag. A ſufficient number, however, has been 
ſtated to ſatisfy the reader, that nothing has been 
left undone by the legiſlature, to prevent ſmug- 
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gling; to detect it when it was committed; and 


to puniſh the ſmuggler when he could be diſco- 


I ſhall be excuſed for not being more copious, 


in a detail, which may already have appeared 
ſufficiently minute and unintereſting ; I ſhall 


therefore juſt glance at the effects, which theſe 


exertions have had on ſmuggling; and conclude 


the chapter, with a few general refleQions, ſug- 
geſted by the preceding narrative, 


SECT. VL 


Of the Efefts of theſe Regulations on Smugeling. 


BEFORE the revolution, when duties were 
moderate, when they were under farm; and 
more particularly, after the exciſe was under the 


management 


KEYS 
1 
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management of commiſſioners, (from 1684 to 
1695), a growing revenue was collected, under 


the operation of fiſcal regulations “. 


Since that period, great improvements have 


| been made in the art of ſurveying. Many new 
reſtrictions, prohibitions, and penalties, have 
been impoſed ; and yet there is now more ſmug- 
gling carried on, than when the revenue laws 
were much leſs perfect. In particular, we may 
remark, that the ſmuggling which prevailed in the 
diſtillery, in the early periods of its hiſtory, was 


effectually checked, by the accurate regulations of 


iſt William and Mary, and the few laws reſpect- 


ing it, which took place between that time and 


the year 1751. But after the year 1760, though 


the legiſlature condeſcends to take notice of every 


particular ſhifting trick, by which the diſtiller 


had eluded the duties, and prohibits them, under 

the ſevereſt penalties, yet we ſee that theſe pro- 

hibitions were as ineffectual to ſecure the duties, 

as to check an immoderate uſe of the ſpirits +. 

Even after the diſtiller was locked up, from the 
Co uſe 

* Appendix, No. 1. 
I See Revenue Committee's 1ft Report. 
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uſe of his own utenſils, by which alone he could 
produce the article, and after revenue officers 
had been multiplied, to be a check, not only on 
the trader, but on each other, yet we ſtill find 
the evil more prevalent and deſtructive than 
ever. In this ſituation, we cannot help ſuſpecting, 
that the great gains of the fraudulent trader, 
enabled him to inſtitute a ſyſtem of corruption 
which nothing could reſiſt, and that thoſe admi- 
rable means for preventing ſmuggling, were not 
only defeated, but converted into the protection 
and encouragement of that very evil, which they 
were intended to deſtroy. ” 


The revenue committee indeed, give their un- 
equivocal teſtimony to facts, which eſtabliſhed 
this truth. They tell us, that at one place, the 
exciſe officers' books exhibited only 3000 tuns 
of ſpirits which had paid duty ; when from it, 
no leſs than 19,000 tuns had been ſent, under 


the protection of regular permits, in one year *. 


Were a ſtranger to conſult our revenue code; 
did he remark the regulations, reſtrictions, and 
checks 


See 2d. Report of Revenue Committee, p. 9. 
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checks under which the diſtiller in this country 


is laid , did he obſerve the many confiſcations, 


fines, impriſonments, and deaths, which reſound 


from one ſtatute to another; he would ſurely 
conclude, that an Engliſh diſtiller, muſt be one 
of the pooreſt and moſt oppreſſed men of the 
nation. But he has only to turn from the ſtatute 
book, and look on the diſtiller, to entertain very 


different ſentiments. He may ſee ſome of them 


ſitting at their eaſe, and defrauding the riation 
without fear. They not only defeat the nume- 


rous checks which have been put on them, but 


convert them into their ſecurity. And they 


not only circulate the ſpirits they have thus 


ſmuggled, notwithſtanding permits, but by 
means of that very inſtrument, by which the 


legiſlature meant to prevent their circulation. 


But the prevalence of ſmuggling, in ſpite of 
all the efforts, which have been uſed to prevent 
it, requires no particular illuſtration, in this 
place. Every body knows that foreign ſpirits, 
tea, tobacco, Ec. are prohibited to be landed or 


circulated through the country, without paying 


the duties, under the ſevereſt penalties: that to 
1 prevent 
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prevent ſmuggling, cruizers have been diſpatched 
by the revenue boards; aſſiſtance has been pro- 
cured from the admiralty ; the revenue officers, 
both of cuſtoms ard exciſe, have been armed 
the military put under their direction : in one 


word, that the wiſdom of the legiſlature, and 
the whole executive power of government, have 
in vain been exerted, to put a ſtop to the con- 


traband trade . To mention but one inſtance, 


we have the mortification to find, that while we 
legally import 800,000 gallons of foreign ſpirits, 
above 4,000,000 of gallons are annually ſmug. 


gled on the coaſts, and conſumed by the . 


* Revenue Committee's 1K Report. 
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SECT. wn. 


* ons. 


WE fhall l this hiſtorical part with a 
few general remarks ; and, 


iſt, We may obſerve, from the preceding 


detail, that the means originally employed to 


ſuppreſs ſmuggling, have naturally led the lezifla- 
ture into the preſent ſyſtem. When ſmuggling 
was firſt diſcovered in the exciſe, and the cauſe 


of it ſought after, the revenue officer deſcribed 
it, as conſiſting in the arts or ſhifts, by which 


the trader evaded his duties. The ſuppoſed cure 


of ſmuggling ſprung from this deſcription. The 
legiſlature imagined, that by prohibiting thoſe 
ſhifts, as they occurred, they could exhauſt them; 
and that by increaſing the power of the officer 
to detect frauds, and the penalties under which 
they were prohibited, * could at laſt, eſſec- 
tually 
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tually prevent them. This opinion, formed in 
a very early period, and continually confirmed 
| in the routine of publick buſineſs, may be traced, 
„ | as the principle, of the prohibitory part, of every 
revenue ſtatute, from the revolution down to 
4 | the preſent moment. But this opinion would, 
0 in all probability, have been attended with no 
i bad conſequences to the revenue, had it not 
been accompanied with the belief, that the 
power of inſtituting new regulations, and high- 


er penalties, gave the legiſlature the power alſo, 


— 


* 2 — 8 pr 7 EY. YE rr R —— 
- ws - ' . - - * * 2 5 _ WP 
. * — — 


| = of ſucceſsfully taxing, any commodity indefinite- 
| ly. 1113 laſt opinion, joined with other falſe 
1 principles, have led the legiſlature into the ge- 


neral practice, of attempting to augment the re- 


1 — r r e-. 
d — . — | 


| venue, by laying one additional impoſt on a 
commodity of another. It is only neceſlary to 
J look into the book of rates, to be convinced of 
1 this. There are at preſent ſeven duties on ale, 
1 ſix duties on malt, nine duties on foreign ſpirits, 
and as many on the diſtilleryx“; and we fre. 


quently find, that the law impoſing ſuch additi- 


onal duties, accompanies them, with additional 
reſtrictions, and higher penalties, to counteract 


the 


* This chapter was written before the Conſolidation Act. 
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the ſuppoſed greater temptation, which theſe 
duties would give to ſmuggling. In this way, 
the legiſlature have been inſenſibly led, to over- 
tax almoſt every article, ſo that they are now 
obliged, to attempt to force a revenue, from A 


number of over-taxed commodities ; and have 
finally involved themſelves, in what I have 


called the over-tax ſy/tem. 


2dly, We may obſerve, that the revenue laws 


are characterized, by the rate of duty they are 


intended to ſecure. When the duties are mo- 


derate, the regulations to ſecure them are few, 


the penalties low, the long continuance of the 


| ſtatute marks that, in ſome degree, it is effectual 
for the purpoſe, for which it was framed. But 


when an article is over-taxed, the laws relating 


to it ſoon aflume a different character; more 


complicated regulations are required, and higher 


penalties are judged neceflary : theſe are ſoon 


found inſufficient, and additional- checks are 1n- 


vented. Theſe checks are counterfeited ; and 


the daring offenders muſt be puniſhed by higher 
penalties; impriſonments, baniſhments, labour, 
death. But this ſeverity of the laws unſtrings 

them. 
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72 An Enquiry into Book I. 
them. The juſtices of peace, and country 
gentlemen, who were the guardians and execu— 

tors of the old revenue laws, will not be con- 
cerned in executing the new ones. It is the 
ſubject of complaint, and mentioned as one 
cauſe of the prevalence of ſmuggling, that the 
juſtices of peace ſhow too great lenity in apply- 
ing the law *. Indeed to evade a revenue law, 
is no longer a diſgrace. It is not a low art, but 
a {cience; and by it many men, of property and 
influence, have accumulated fortunes. No 
ſooner is a revenue law publiſhed, but counſel 
are ready to give their advice how it may be 
evaded ; and I believe it is now well underſtood, 
that if the rate of the duties ſhall afford a ſuffi- 
cient temptation, the trader can always find 
means to avoid the payment of them. It muſt. 
be mortifying, to every lover of this country, 
to fee the ſolemn acts of the Britiſh ſenate, not 
only diſregarded with impunity, but held up to 
the contempt and ridicule of the people , to 
whom all its ſtatutes ſhould be dear and vene- 
Table. That practice muſt be bad indeed, which 
has inſenſibly led the legiſlature into a ſyſtem, 


ruinous 
* Committee's 2d Report. 
+ See Mr. Burke's Speech. 
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ruinous in all its tendencies, whether we regard 
; it in a moral, political, or fiſcal view. It is 
only the laſt of theſe views of the ſubje&t which 
we are now taking; and enough has been ſaid 
to ſhew, that high duties, rigorous laws, and 
increaſe of ſmuggling, have been hitherto inſe- 
parably connected, in the fiſcal hiſtory of this 
country. | It has been ſo in the caſes of ale, 
foreign ſpirits, tea, tobacco, and Britiſh ſpirits ; 
{4 | and we venture to affirm, that it will invarially 


be the caſe, with regard to every article, while 
it is over-taxed. This is, and has been, the 
opinion of every ſenſible man, who has had 
ſufficient opportunities to underſtand the ſub- 
Ject, and has really attended to it; and yet, by a 


kind of fatality, for which it is not eaſy to ac- 
count, the practice of every ſucceſſive miniſter 
and parliament has been the ſame. Even com- 
mittees of the Houſe of Commons, appointed 
for the ſpecial purpoſe of examining into this 
ſubject, though they have exprefled fimilar 
ſentiments, yet they have declared them with 
a faltering voice, as if they ſcarcely believed 
them; and in the moment when they ſaid, that 
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the true cure * of the numerous evils, ariſing 


from 
* Revenue Committee's 3d. Report. 
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from ſmuggling, was to be found in the reduc- 


tion of duties, additional duties have been laid 


on; and the cures which have been ſuggeſted, 
have only been the ſtale repetition of thoſe re- 
ſtrictions and penalties, which without effect, 


have been tried over and over again. 


2dly, As defects in fiſcal regulations and go- 
vernment, rendered it very difficult, to ſecure 
moderate duties in early times, ſo immoderate 
duties, have rendered it impoſſible, for the 


ſtricteſt laws, or moſt regular government, to 
put a ſtop to the ſmuggling of the preſent times. 


At firſt, the ſecond defect was in the govern- 
ment or the law; now it is in the duties. In 


the early periods, a reformation of the law, and 
execution of it, were required. But the pow- 
er of the law has been eſtimated at too high a 


rate. In attempts to ſecure immoderate duties, 


the law, by being made too ſtrict, at leaſt too 


ſevere, has loſt its effect; and now we require 


moderate duties, which, admitting of moderate 


laws to make them effectual, will bring back 
our revenue code, to what is conſiſtent with the 


genuine ſpirit of the conſtitution. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the erroneous Opinions which flow from, or are 


the Cauſes of Over-taxing. 
Introduction to the Chapter. 


IT would not be eaſy to enumerate all the 


_ evils, which a ſtate labours under, when it ex- 


tracts its revenue from over-taxed articles. The 


tendencies of this ſituation are ruinous, both 


in a moral and political view. But apart from 


theſe, the over-taxed Hſtem is accompanied with 
this aggravation, that it juſtiſies itſelf; and 


when we are once engaged in it, it preſents us 


with facts and appearances which create or con- 


firm prejudices, and prevent ſolid improvements 
from being adopted. It is the object of this 


chapter to explain and refute, the falſe princi- 


ples, which more immediately ſpring from, or 


are the cauſes of the improper manner, in which 


the buſineſs of taxation has been hitherto con- 


ducted, 
S ECT. 
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SECT 1 


J Price, as related to this Subject. 


BY price, two things may be meant; iſt, 
The price at which a commodity would be ſold, 
if there was no tax upon it: this may be called 
its natural price. 2d, This natural price, with 
the tax added to it, may be called its cal or 
revenue price. If we ſuppoſe, 


iſt, That a tax is ſo judiciouſly laid on, that 
ſmuggling cannot prevail; then the commodity 
on which it is impoſed muſt be ſold at its fiſcal 
price. . | 


2dly, If a commodity is juſt ſo much over- 
taxed, as to render it profitable (and not much 
more than profitable) for the manufacturer or 
merchant to evade the tax, ſmuggling may pre- 
vail; but the commodity muſt be ſold at, o 


nearly at, its fiſcal price. But, 
zdly, 


r 
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2dly, If a commodity is ſo much over-taxed, 
that the dealer, can not only defray the expence 


and riſk of ſmuggling, out of his ſavings on the 


tax, but ſhall have a great profit beſides, that 
profit (in conſequence of rivalſhip, to quick- 


en ſales, and for other reaſons) will ſoon be re- 


duced, to what is an adequate compenſation, 
for carrying on the contraband trade: the ſur- 
plus will be ſold below its fiſcal price. 


S'E CT; . 
Of the Merchant and Manufacturer. 


IN all over-taxed articles, we may conceive 


the buſineſs to be carried on, by three claſſes of 


traders. The fair dealer, who pays full duties. 
The trader, who ſmuggles a part, and pays 
—- 5 duties 
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duties for a part, of the commodity in which he 


deals; he may be called he partial ſmuggler. And 
he who pays no duties at all, and who may be 


called, the mere ſmuggler. 


SECT. tt, 


Of the as Smuggler. 


THE partial mugler i is a trader, who pays 
duty for a part, and ſmuggles a part, of the 


articles in which he deals. It is the ſame thing, 
whether we have in our eye, a merchant who 


imports: a foreign article, or a manufacturer pre- 
paring a domeſticæ one for the market. 


Let us ſuppoſe a manufacturer, who pays a 
duty on a commodity of L. 40. per tun. Per- 


haps he can prepare one or two tuns in the 
day, and with the connivance of the exciſe 
officer, 
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officer, ſmuggle two tuns in the week, in ſuch 
a way, as It ſhall be next to impoſlible that he 
ſhould be detected. By this, he would fave 
L. 80 a week out of his duties; but perhaps it 
may coſt him L. 40 to ſmuggle with fatety : to 
keep his ſervants faithful; to ſilence or hood- 
wink the officer ; and to provide for other con- 
tingencies. But even in this caſe, he would 
fave L. 2080 a year. This ſum alone is 4 great 
profit, were he to make no other on his buſineſs; 
and at any rate, it would enable him greatly to 
underſell all his rivals in the trade, if they either 
did not ſmuggle at all, or were more liable to 
detection or proſecution than himſelf. The high 
rate of duty therefore, would be advantageous to 
ſuch a trader, both as a ſource of gain, and as 
affording him the means, of driving his compe- 
titors from the market. It is evident, he would 
| be a loſer by a great reduction of the duty if 
we ſhall ſuppoſe the duties to be lowered to L. 10 
per tun, and that he ſhall continue to ſmuggle. 
two tuns, and divide the ſaving as before, this 
would only bring him a profit of L. 10 to him- 
felt, and leave him L. 10 for the purpoſes of 
evading the tax. This low rate of duty, there- 
tore, while it held out a much leſs temptation to 
ſmuggle, would, at the ſame time, cut him off 

from 
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from the chief means, by which he might ſecure 


himſelf from detection, in the commiſſion of 
fraud. If L. 40 was required for corruption 
and ſecrecy, L. 10 would be altogether inade- 


quate for thoſe purpoſes. It would require him 


to ſmuggle four times more, to have the ſame 
gain in this caſe, as in the former; while his 
riſk would thereby be increaſed, and the pay- 
ment of his labourers would be leſs liberal. It 


is clear then, that a high rate of duty, is fa- 


vourable to ſuch traders, and that if conſulted 


by a ſinancier, it is their intereſt to prevent any 


great diminution of it. 


An opinion from a dealer, which tends to 


keep up, or add to the rate of thoſe very duties, 


which himſelf is to advance, is fondly hſtened 


to, as highly candid and liberal; nor is it diffi- 


cult for ſuch a dealer, to find out ſome COMmer- 


cial reaſon, to juſtify his advice, and thereby to 
conceal the real motive which dictated it. 


Thus it may often be the intereſt of great 


traders, to juſtify and ſupport a ſyſtem, whence 


they at once derive, a great part of their pro- 


fits, and the command of the market. 
8 E CT. 
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CORES IT TS EL OO TB LTs R 


5 N 19; 


Of Revenue Officers, when Articles are over-taxed. 


SMUGGLING is neceſſarily connected with 
cover-taxing. But where it prevails, the gains 
of the revenue officers, ariſe chiefly, either 
from ſeizures or bribes. If an officer is bribed, | 
it is clear, (from what has been ſaid in the pre- 
ceding ſection), that his intereſt is the ſame, 
with the intereſt of the trader, in whoſe pay he 
IS. 


But it is common, in the ſyſtem hitherto pur- 
ſued, to encourage the revenue officer to ſuppreſs 
imugghng, not by rendering him independent 
of it, but by rewarding him for detecting frauds 


and making ſeizures. Theſe encouragements 
are ſuppoſed neceſſary, to ſtimulate his activity, 
and to ſecure his integrity; and in many ſituati- 

G ons, 
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ons, his moicty of fines and ſeizures, conſtitute 


his chief emolument. But as this emolument 
is always proportioned to the goods ſeized, or 


to the frauds diſcovered, it is as much the in- 


tereſt of the officer, that there ſhould be goods 


to ſeize, and frauds to diſcover, as that they 
ſhould be ſeized or diſcovered ; and though it is 


his intereſt to make ſeizures, it is equally ſo 


that ſmuggling, the ſource of theſe ſeizures, 
ſhould not altogether be cut off. But this 
would be done by the reduction of duties, 
which therefore would never adviſe, if he un- 


derſtood his intereſt, and was willing to promote 


it, at the expence of his country. 


But though over-taxing naturally produces 


corrupt officers, and though their corruption 


and their intereſt naturally lead them to be the 


_ props and ſupporters of high duties, yet I am 


far from inſinuating, that the opinions they 
have given reſpecting taxes, have generally 
flowed from corrupt principles. It is natural, 
to conſult revenue oſſicers, concerning the means 


of rendering taxes effeQual; and not only their 
intereſt and general prejudices, but their peculiar 


habits, diſqualify them from forming ſound 


opinions. 
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opinions. The more intelligent of them, who 
know the ſmuggling arts of the traders, and the 
legal routine, by which ſmuggling has hitherto 
been attempted to be ſuppreſſed, when a new 
fraud is mentioned, immediately think of meet- 
ing it by new regulations, and of prohibiting it 
by higher penalties. Such, have all along, been 
the weapons of their warfare ; and when we 
reflect, that they have been in the conſtant 
practice of ſtudying laws, whoſe only aim is to 
prevent frauds, by merely inſtituting checks, 
and denouncing puniſhments; we ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed, to ſind them more attentive, to frame 
a law to puniſh a fraud, than to prevent it, and 
more anxious about laying a trap to catch an 
offender, than to inſtitute a reformation, which 
might effectually prevent the offence from being 
committed, 
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SECT. V. 


' * the mere 8 


LET our attention be now limited to the 
fair trader and the mere re ſmuggler. 


If we ſuppoſe the natural price of proof bran- 
dy, when brought to this country to be 25. per 
gallon, and the duty 10s. this would make 
the fiſcal price 128. per gallon. But if the mere 
ſmuggler could ſell his brandy, on the ſhores of 
theſe kingdoms, at 48. 6d. per gallon; this would 
be 78. 6d. below the fiſcal price. This laſt ſum, 
(for want of a better name), I beg leave to call, 
the exceſs of the tax. 


On the ſuppoſition now made, it is evident, 
that no addition to the tax, will raiſe the price, 
at which the mere ſmuggler can afford to ſell his 

_ brandy; 
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of its exceſs, will enable the fair trader to un- 
derſell him. But unleſs this is done; unleſs the 
ſmuggler, be thus obliged, to fell his brandy, 
below what (as a ſmuggler) he can afford to 
Fell it, nothing elſe can prevent him from ſup- 
_ plying the market. It is true indeed, that the 
more the exceſs of the tax is reduced, it brings 
the brice of brandy, as ſold by the fair trader, 
more nearly on a level, with the price, at which 
the ſmuggler can ſell it; but if the ſmuggler 
could ſecure his market, and if the natural 
price of brandy was 28. per gallon, it is clear 
that a duty of only 28. 6d. per gallon, would be 
a ſufficient temptation for him to perſevere in 
ſmuggling, other circumſtances remaining the 
lame. 
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Ilt follows, that the addition of three 5 per 
cents, or taking them off, or indeed any other 
addition to, or ſubtraction from, the rate of the 
duties, ſhort of the exceſs of them, could have 
little or no influence on the buſineſs of the mere 
ſmuggler. 


SECT. 
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$2 CT: vv 
An Apology for Financiers. 


AS there is always a certain number of the 
people, who from principle or ſituation, cannot 
or will not ſmuggle, ſo there are fair traders, 
_ correſponding to the demand, which ſuch con- 
ſumers create. Suppoſing this demand for bran- 


dy to be 800,000 gallons. This quantity at 


108. per gallon, would yield a groſs revenue of 
L. 400,000 per annum. Were the demand to 


continue, it is evident, that the addition of 1s. 


per gallon, would yield L. 10 per cent on this 
ſum, and that taking a ſhilling or two from 
the rate of the tax, would be, (as it has often 


been found in experience to be) fo much dead 


loſs to government. 
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It is no wonder then, that men who con- 
duct the public revenue, ſhould be directed by 
a fact, ſo evident in itſelf, and ſo often confirm- 
ed by repeated experience ; that under the in- 
fluence of it, they ſhould keep the duties as they 
are, or when they want money, that they ſhould 
raiſe it, by additional impoſts, notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantages attending high duties. Theſe 
diſadvantages have long been complained of ; 
they will remain nearly the-ſame, whether addi- 
tional duties are laid on or not ; and additional 
impoſts, are, in general, the leaſt obnoxious. 
| Financiers are told indeed, and they muſt allow 
it, © That high duties are the cauſe of ſmug- 
gling; they may ſuppoſe it probable, that the 
revenue would riſe, in conſequence of a reducti- 
on of duties. But in experience they have 
found, that the amount of revenue riſes and 
falls with the rate of the duties; and as men of 
buſineſs, anſwerable for the public proſperity, 
they muſt be directed, in practice, not by ſpecu- 
lative opinions, but by facts, which they have 
felt and known. 


This 
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This apparent oppoſition, between a plain 
truth and experience, ſprings from the exceſs 
of taxation: They are both well founded, 
though they lead to oppolite concluſions. A due 
attention to the circumſtances we have already 
noticed, will enable us to explain and reconcile 
them. 0 N 


Suppoſing F, ooo, ooo of gallons of foreign 
ſpirits, conſumed in this country, under a duty 
of 1s. per gallon, this would produce L. 2 50,000. 
If the duty were only. 6d. it would produce half 
the ſum : if it were 2s. it would probably yield 
L. 500,000 per annum; and thus the amount of 
the revenue (as far as it depends on taxes) would 
riſe and fall, with the rate of the duty. But 
this would only be the caſe, while the financier 
kept that rate, within the point of over-taxation. 
If he ſhould paſs the proper boundary ; call his tax 
48. per gallon, and ſuppoſe, that in conſequence of 
the articles being over-taxed, the buſineſs were 
(as it now really is) principally in the hands of 
the ſmuggler, the quantity legally imported 
would fall. If it ſhould fall to 800,000 gallons, 
this quantity, at 4s. per gallon, would be only 
= L. 160,000, 
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I. 160,000, inſtead of half a million, which the 
tax produced | when it was at 25. 


But after the over-taxation has taken place, 
and the buſineſs, in conſequence of it, is ſettled 
between the fair trader and the ſmuggler, then 


appearances of the very ſame kind, with thoſe 
' which took place before the article was over- 


taxed, will be exhibited on the face of the reve- 
nue accounts: add to the rate of the tax, and 


you will raiſe the money amounts; ſubtract from 


the tax, and you will lower them; unleſs we 


paſs below the point of over-taxation, ſo as to 
cut off the ſmuggler, and then, indeed, the 


augmentation of quantity, would again come 
in, to ſupply the loſs we ſuſtained in point of 
rate. 


Thus we ſee, that revenue accounts, exhibit 
nearly the ſame aſpects, when commodities are 
over-taxed, and when they are under-taxed ; 
and that no remarkable fiſcal changes take place 
on them, but at, or about the time, when the 
rate of duties riſe above, or ſink below, the 
line of over-taxation. 


For 
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For this reaſon, it ſeems ſufficiently obvious, 
that the revenue accounts of an over-taxed 
ſyſtem, (though uſeful to ſhew the produce of 
the taxes, will furniſh few or no facts, that 
can inſtruct us, in the buſineſs of taxation. On 
the contrary, as they exhibit facts, of the ſame 


kind, with thoſe adhering to a revenue, ariſing 
from articles moderately taxed, they rather tend 


to embarraſs the ſubject, and are continually 


ſupporting the erroneous opinions, which they 
have once ſuggeſted. Financiers, however, ſeem 
to think, that uſeful information, may be de- 
rived from them only; and they are according- 


ly called for, and ſtudied with the ſtricteſt atten- 
tion. It is therefore proper, to make a few ob- 


ſervations, which may tend to ſhake that conſi- 
dence, which is ſo generally poſed in them. 


SECT. 


LITRES 
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SECT. VII. 


Of the Fi Seal Information to be derived from the 


Revenue Accounts of over-taxed Articles. 


WHERE little or no ſmuggling is carried on, 


revenue accounts give a true ſtatement, of the 


quantities of taxed articles. When the quantity 
ſuddenly falls on ſuch accounts, either ſome na- 


tural, political, or commercial reaſon, may be 


given for it, or there is ground to ſuſpect, that 


the trade, in conſequence of over-taxation, has 
fallen into the hands of the ſmuggler. In this 


ſituation, therefore, revenue accounts are of the 
greateſt uſe, as an index to the ſtate of the trade, 
or as an alarm to government, to avoid, or cor- 
rect, over-taxing. Accordingly, when a great 
fall takes place, on revenue accounts, it ſhould 
incite an accurate inveſtigation, reſpecting its 


cauſe, If it ariſes from any circumſtance, in- 


dependent 
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dependent of the rate of the tax, and which 
it is not in the power of the legiſlature to re- 
medy, government ought patiently to wait the 
removal of the cauſe, before they expect a riſe 
in the amounts. If it appears, that it is the 
ſmuggler who is ſupplying the market, it is 
their duty to procure, a new fiſcal hiſtory of 
the article, that they may ſo modify the tax, 
as to bring it within the power of fiſcal regula- 
tions to ſecure the duties, and to cut off the 
ſmuggler. In this way, accounts of an article, 
when the tax is moderate, are highly uſeful; 
but the mere accounts of the over. taxed ſyſtem, 
though they may afford ſome profitable informa- 
tion, generally do more harm than good. This 
will be evident from the following obſerva- 
tions. 


1ſt, We remark, that it is common and natu- 
ral for financiers and revenue officers, to attribute 
the riſe that often takes place, on revenue ac- 
counts, to the power of fiſcal regulations, and 
their active exertions to ſuppreſs ſmuggling, after 
they have in fact loſt all power over the taxed 
commodity; and when of conſequence, the 
ſtrictneſs 
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ſtrictneſs of the regulations, and the activity of 
the officer, have had little if any effect in produc- 
ing it. I ſhall mention only one example. 


After the year 1760, the Scots diſtillery 
amounts fell from 4 or 500,000 gallons of 
ſpirits, to 40 or 50,000 gallons annually. About 
the year 1778 they began to riſe ; and in the year 
1782, got ſo high as to be above 260,000 gallons 


of proof ſpirits in the year“. The commiſſioners + 
of exciſe had been very active, in inſtituting 


checks on the various traders, and juſt about that 
time, had granted a premium to their officers, 
for ſeizing illegal ſtills. The Scotch commiſſioners 


conceived, that this laſt regulation, had produced 


a very conſiderable check to ſmuggling, and that 
there was no increaſe of ſmuggling in the revenue 
under their management. Upon enquiry, how- 


ever, it was found, that in fact, there had been 


more ſmuggling at this time in the diſtillery, 
than ever Scotland had before experienced: that 
the riſe of the amounts in 1778. 9, c. was not 
owing to the premiums for ſcizing illegal ſtills, 


but 


* Appendix, No. 10. 
+ See Revenue Committee's 2d Report, Þ. 5. 
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but to the Scotch diſtiller, who had found acceſs 
to the Engliſh market ; and that when the quan- 
tity of ſpirits ſent to England, was deducted from 
the groſs amount, of what appeared on the exciſe 

books, very little, and in ſome years, nothing at 
all remained, for the conſumption of the whole 

country of Scotland. 


I mean not by this remark, to depreciate well- 
concerted revenue laws, or the active exertions 
of revenue officers. They are both of the laſt im- 
portance to the public. When properly directed, 
they will prevent an article from being over. taxed, 
that would otherwiſe be ſo; and they will, no 
doubt, ſecure a greater proportion of the duty, 
from an over- taxed article, than could otherwiſe 
be procured. But as under the over-tax ſyſtem, 
new laws are continually promulgating, which 
produce new regulations, we ſhould be very 
cautious, when we ſee a ſudden riſe of amounts, 
in attributing this riſe, to the fiſcal regulations 
which have been adopted. For if they have not 
produced it, both the revenue officers, and the 
financiers are deceived. They believe themſelves 
ſucceſsful, in reſiſting the efforts of the ſmuggler, 
when 


. 
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when he, perhaps, i is enabled to carry on his ille- 


gal traffic, with more than his uſual advantages. 


2dly, As high duties are ſaid, and juſtly ſaid, 


to diminiſh the (quantity) amounts on the re- 


venue books, it has been imagined, and indeed 


taken for granted, in fiſcal reaſonings, that ſlight 
variations on the rates of duties, will affect re- 


venue amounts, even after the rate of duties, 


has gone far beyond the point of over-taxation. 


lt is evidently under the influence of this idea, 
that the London diſtillers, preſented their peti- 


tion, to the houſe of commons, in the year 17 78 35 
that the commiſſioners of exciſe, reported upon 
that petition ; and that the revenue committee 
proceeded, in their inveſtigations and reaſonings. 
A principle ſo univerſally admitted, upon which 
concluſions of the greateſt magnitude have been 


formed, and which ſeems to be the baſis, of the 


imperfect attempts, which have hitherto been 


made, to reform our taxes, calls for the moſt ma- 
ture, and deliberate conſideration. 


I have 
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I have already ſtated, what 1 conceive to be the 


abſtract doctrine on this ſubjet*; and am now 


only to notice the errors which prevail reſpecting 


it, as theſe errors are created, or ſupported, by 


the revenue accounts of the over-tax ſy/tem. 


The diſtillers, in their petition above referred to, 
complain, that the diſtillery was over-taxed ; and 


in particular, that the great fall in the diſtillery 


amounts, which took place in the year 178 3. 


was owing to the additional impoſts of f 1779, 80, 


81 and 82“. 


* 


The commiſſioners in their report, ſtate, That 


for the four years preceding mid-ſummer 1782, 
the quantity of corn ſpirits was greater, than in 
any four years, for twenty years preceding ; and 
yet they corroborate, what is ſtated in the peti- 


tion, and admit, that the late additional impoſts, 
did not take full effect till the year 178 3, when 


the amounts fell}. 


From 


* See before, Sect. 5. 
* See Appendix, No. 15. 
+ See Appendix, No. 16. 
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From reading theſe two papers, no perſon will 
be able to form any juſt opinions on the ſubject. 
He may indeed ſee, that the diſtillery amounts, 
both roſe and fell, after the laying on of theſe 


additional impoſts. They roſe, on an average of 
four years, ending 1782; and they fell, ſtill more 


remarkably, in the year 1783. But though this 
fall is attributed to the three 5 per cent. duties, both 
by the diſtillers and commiſſioners, yet l am now 
to ſhew, that it was not owing to theſe duties, 


but that it aroſe from a more general cauſe, which 


operated a ſimilar effect, where duties have no 
room to operate. 


The diſtrict of Ferrintoſh in Scotland, was, in 


conſequence of an old grant, freed from the du- 
ties of exciſe on ale and ſpirits, on paying a ſmall 
compoſition. The exciſe officers, however, ſur- 
veyed the diſtrict ; and as there were no duties 
to be levied, in conſequence of their ſurveys, we 
have every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the amounts 
were accurately returned. In an appendix to the 
ſecond report of the revenue committee, we are 
furniſhed with an account of the diſtillery of that 
diſtrict for twenty years, from 1763 to 1783 in- 
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clufive*. In this account, we may remark, facts 
of the very ſame complexion, with thoſe men- 
tioned in the petition and report, already quo- 
ted. Here (where there was no operation of du- 
ties) the average amounts, of the four years pre- 
ceding 1782, are higher than in any fimilar pe- 
riod, from the 1763. And in the 1783, the 
amount fell, to 67,000 gallons of ſpirits, from 
above 110,000 and 120,000 gallons, exhibited 
in each of the three immediately preceding 


years. 


The Scots diſtillery accounts, preſent us with 


the ſame aſpect. The amounts in the 1783 fell to 


en gallons, from 260, ooof. 


We ſee then, that this riſe and fall, in the dif. 
tillery amounts, was general, and had no con- 
nection with the additional impoſts. The riſe 
was owing, to the favourable ſeaſons of 1779 and 
1731; and the great fall in 178 3, to the very 
ſcanty crop of 1782. The truth is, that while 
A commodity i 15 over-taxed, it is vain to ſeek for 


information, 


* See Appendix of this Book, No. 17. 
+ See Appendix, NO, 10. 
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information, reſpecting taxation, from the riſe 
and fall of its amounts. Smuggling in this ſitua- 
tion, naturally goes on, in a certain proportion, 
which will not be affected, by almoſt any ad- 


dition to, or ſlight reduction of, the rate of 


the tax. Foreign circumſtances, however, will ſtill 


continue to operate, in raiſing or depreſſing the 


amounts, juſt as they would have done, ſup- 


poſing there had been no tax at all upon the 
commodity. . EE. 


Fd , 


Accordingly, it may have been obſerved, that 


in the preceding ſhort hiſtory of taxed arti- 


cles *, no notice was taken, of the amounts of 
articles, after they came to be over-taxed. 
When they are 1n this ſituation, we ſhall often 
lind amounts riſe, immediately after additional 
duties are impoſed, and fall, after part of the 
duties are taken off. But attention to ſuch 


events, while the article . remains over-taxed, 


only tends to render the ſubject obſcure, and to 


deceive the public; ſuch limited information, 


luggeſts oppoſite concluſions ; we are ſoon bewil- 


dered; the light furniſhed by ſuch accounts, 
| H 2 3 15 
* Chapter. I. 
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is like an jenzs fatuus, whoſe occaſional glimmer- 


ings, leave us more in the dark than we were 
before. 


It was under the influence of this prejudice, 


however, and upon ſuch information, that the 


revenue committee proceeded, to inveſtigate the 


ſubject of taxation J. They went no further 


back than the year 1770. They ordered ac- 
counts, of the variation of the duties, which 


had taken place from that time, with revenue 


amounts for two periods ; and a compariſon of 


theſe accounts forms the baſis of a great part of 


their fiſcal reaſonings. But fuch ſlight varia- 
tions of the rate of duties, could have little or 
no effect, on the amounts of theſe periods, and 
were incompetent to throw light upon the ſub- 


jet. Even the variations on wine, conſiderable 


as they may appear, ought not to have been 


founded on. Wine is as certainly over-taxed at 


E. 66, as at L. 91; at IL. 29, as at L. 45 per 


tun; and though the quantity of wines, on the 


cuſtomhouſe books, in the four years ending 
1773, 


See their three Reports, and their Appendixes, dated 
7783, and 1784. | 
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1773, be on the whole greater, than in the four 
years ending 1782, yet it is too trifling, to be 
attributed to the increaſed rate of the duty for 
the laſt period. In all probability, the ſame fact 


would have occurred, though the duties had 


continued as in the 1 77 z. 


But the committee take no notice of amounts, 
when they riſe, in oppoſition to additional du- 
ties. The appendix, No. 5, to their firſt report, 


is an account of great moment *. It chiefly 
relates to malt, foreign and Britiſh ſpirits, for 
three years, ending 1775, and for three years 
ending 1782. The rate of the duties, on all 
theſe articles, was increaſed very conſiderably, 
from the 1775 to the 1782 ; and yet the groſs 
amount for the laſt period, is much greater than 
for the former period, when the duties were 
lower. This fact, they do not attempt to account 
for, though it is ſubverſive of the principle, 
which evidently dictated their plan of inveſtiga- 


tion. From this fact indeed, they draw conſo- 


lation, but it is a conſolation no way connected 
with the ſubject of taxation. For they immedi- 
ately 

See Appendix of this Book, No. 18. 
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ately complain, of the encreaſe of ſmuggling, 
in thoſe very articles, which compoſe the account, 
and reſolve, that with regard even to them, illicit 
practices © had increaſed, and were increaſing, 
in an alarming degree *.“ 


Is it fo then, that ſmuggling often prevails 
moſt, where the revenue amounts are higheſt ! 


Do we find the reaſonings of revenue officers. 


inconcluſive and uncertain ? Are we liable to be 


mifled by the plauſible reaſonings of the manu- 
facturer or merchant ? Are revenue accounts in- 
competent, to give us ſolid information? Do 
amounts riſe, after additional duties have been 
impoſed? And do they ſometimes fall, after 
duties have been lowered, perhaps with the in- 
tention of raiſing them? And amidſt all theſe 
jarring and contradictory circumſtances, do we 
find men of the firſt talents, not even attempting 


to explain them, but paſſipg them over with 
little obſervation, and ſtill perſevering in preju- 


dices which have been long eſtabliſhed ? In ſuch 


a ſituation, we need not wonder, that we have 


neither clear ideas, nor decided opinions. That, 


overcome 


* Revenue Committee's 1ſt Report, 
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overcome by the force of example; preſſed by 
the neceſſities of the ſtate; and ſeeing no other 
plan upon which it could act, the legiſlature 


ſhould adhere to the old ſyſtem, though preg- 


nant with conſequences, © pernicious to the 


„manners of the people; repugnant to all 
« good government; and which threatens the 


« deſtruction of that very revenue, which it is 
< its object to ſecure *.“ 


But the falſe appearances, exhibited by this 
erroneous ſyſtem, are not the only cauſes of our 
perſeverance in it. The more general cauſes, 
which originally ſeduced us into that ſyſtem, 
ſtill continue to operate the ſame effect, with 
regard to articles, not already over-taxed, and to 
rivet us in our error, with regard to thoſe which 


have already been ſo. Theſe cauſes may be re- 


ferred, to the falſe opinions which have ſprung, 


from conſidering only the ends of taxation, and 


from the ſuppoſed conſequences, of extending 


taxes to new ſubjects, 


+ Revenue Committee's 1ſt Report. 
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SECT. VIII. 


Of the Ends of Taxing. 5 
IHOUGH nothing can be more natural, and 
proper, than to have a ſteady eye upon the end 
we have in view, when we lay on taxes, yet 
we may be ſo much engroſſed, by the deſire of 
ſecuring our purpoſe, as to neglect the beſt 
means of attaining it. This error, has been one 
great cauſe, of ſeducing financiers into the over- 
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purpoſes, 


1K, To reſtrain the uſe of a commodity, on 

account of its pernicious conſequences ; as of 

aqdent ſpirits on the health and morals of the 
people : this may be called a political tax. 


2dly, 
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2dly, To give one commodity the advantage 


of another in point of price, for the purpoſe of 

favouring particular ſocieties, and nations, with 
a view of regulating, or directing, the current 
of commerce. We have examples of this, in the 
duties impoſed on the wine of Portugal, com- 
pared with the duties levied on French wines ; 
in higher duties on foreign brandy, than on 
the rum of the Britiſh plantations ; and in the 


taxes laid on foreign linen, while we have no 


duties on the linen of our own country. Theſe 
may be called commercial taxes. 


3dly, Taxes have been impoſed, with the ſole 
view, of producing a revenue to the ſtate. We 
have examples of theſe in moſt of our domeſtick 


taxes, as on ale, malt, Oc. and theſe may be 
called revenue taxes. 
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SECT. . 
Of Political Taxes. 


WHEN a tax 1s laid on, merely or princi- 
pally, for a political purpoſe, it is eaſy to impoſe 
a duty, which, when added to the natural price 
of the article, will raiſe its fiſcal price, to any 
given ſum. Any rate of duty, if high enough, 

will be readily adopted; and if weare anxiouſly 
ſet againſt the uſe of the article, we ſhall judge, 
that the higher the tax- be, ſo much the more 
effectual it will prove, to prevent the immode- 
rate uſe of the commodity, whoſe conſumption 


it was intended to reſtrain. 


But taxes, impoſed under ſuch ideas, are ſel- 
dom effectual. The high duties on the Engliſh 
diſtillery, did not reſtrain their immoderate uſe. 
The gin act, it is true, had a decided effect; but 
it is to be obſerved, that it did not operate by 
means 
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means of a high rate of duty on the article, but 
by a perſonal tax on the retailers, which they 


could not evade, becauſe they were under the 


immediate, and cloſe inſpection, of a numerous, 


zealous, and active magiſtracy. In the year 


1757, the diſtillery was altogether prohibited; 


from its being ſo long an object of police rather 


than revenue, the taſte of the lower ranks had 


been in ſome degree corrected. And the idea 


of the very high duty, under which the diſtil- 


lery was permitted in the 1760, joined to the 


effectual check, which the uſe of it had lately 


received, kept the lower ranks, for ſome time 
at leaſt, from ſuppoſing, that it could be procured 
ſo eaſily, as before the paſſing of the gin ac. 


On the other hand, the legiſlature ſuppoſed, 


that by laying a heavy duty on Britiſh ſpirits, 


one of two things would neceſlarily follow. 


Either that the commodity, would continue 


not to be ſo much uſed, on account of the high 
price, to which the tax would raiſe it ; or, that 
if the people did return to the uſe of it, it 


wouid bring a great revenue into the exchequer. 


But we have tound, by an experience, I had al- 


moſt 


1 
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moſt called fatal, that neither of theſe conſe. 
quences have followed. By over-taxing the 
diſtillery, the uſe of it is not leſs prevalent than 
it would be, under a proper tax: and to the 
other miſchiefs, attending that deſtructive be- 
veridge, we have it of a worſe quality, and have 
introduced ſmuggling, to haſten that corruption, 


which the high rate of the duty was meant to 


prevent. 


SECT. X. 


Of Commercial T axes. 


THE ſame thing happens, when commercial 
views alone have dictated a tax. We will have 
rum conſumed in preference to brandy, though 
the people prefer brandy for many purpoſes ; 
though the expence of importing rum, is much 


greater, than the expence of importing brandy; 
and 
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and though rum, is under a kind of monopoly, 


and there is no monopoly in brandy. To attain 


this end, we lay taxes on brandy, which added 
to its natural price, raiſes its fiſcal price, conſi- 
derably above the ſelling price of rum. In ſhort, 


we over-tax it. The conſequence is, that there 


is at leaſt five times more foreign ſpirits, uſed in 


this country, than pays duty ; the quantity con- 


ſumed, is probably as great, as 1t would be, un- 
der a moderate tax; the rum market, therefore, 
is not extended, by the high duty on brandy ; 
ſmuggling 1s encouraged ; the revenue diminiſh- 
ed; and the ſtate oppreſſed. 


I acknowledge, indeed, that when a commo- 


dity can be produced at home, at a rate nearly 


equal, to what foreigners can afford it, and in 


quantities, ſufficient to ſerve our own market, 
and when the ſtate of the trade, prevents it 


from being under a monopoly, a tax, at random, 
may be impoſed on the foreign article, to give 
the preference to our own manufactures. Thus 
with regard to ſome ſpecies of linen, any duty, 
even the higheſt, may be impoſed on its impor- 
tation. The duty will operate as a prohibition, 
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which will be ſubmitted to, becauſe the ſtate of 


our own manufacture, is ſuch, as amply to ſup- 
ply our home conſumption, at ſo moderate a 
price, as to hold out no temptation to ſmug- 
gling. But change the circumſtances of the 


caſe ; let the demand and price riſe, ſo as to 


call for a foreign ſupply, and then the legiſlature, 
muſt indeed be cautious, what rate of duty they 
lay upon the importation of the article ; becauſe 
if it ſhall be too high, it will ſoon be found, 


that all the objects of the tax will be de- 
feated. 


—— ws — 


———— — a 


SECT. It, 
Of Revenue Taxes. , 
SIMILAR effeds will in all probability follow, 


when a financier, in laying on a tax, for the 


mere purpole, of rating a revenue, has his mind 
folely, or chiefly occupied, by the ſum wanted 
for the exigencies of the ſtate. It has been ſaid, 


“ The tax is indeed high, but it is neceſſary it 


« ſhould be ſo high, to produce the ſum that is 


& wanted.” 


But 
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F But though this is the end, for which the 
tax is impoſed, yet other, and very different 
reaſons ought to be given, for the quantum of 
it. The wants of the ſtate, may equally juſti- 
fy a very high, or a low rate of duty, and can 
therefore furniſh no fixed principles, by which 
we may be prevented from over-taxing a com- 
modity. But if we over-tax, we ſhall certainly 
be involved, in all the miſchiets, naturally at- 


tending, on this pernicious error. 


SECT. XL; 
A Reaſon for laying on Additional Duties. 


THE legiſlature has ſometimes been induced, 
to prefer an additional, to a new tax, that the 


+ financier might be ſure of his calculation.“ 


Nothing can appear more plauſible, than to 
ſay, that if 4d. on the . or gallon yields 
L. 10,000; 6d. would yield L. 15,0009. But it 


is equally obvious, that if this principle, is allow- 
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ed to predominate, and is not regulated, by a 
zuſt eſtimate, of what the commodity is capable 


of bearing, it muſt lead to an over-tax on the 
article; and in this caſe, the additional tax, wil 
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80 
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go back, to diminiſh the amount of the old 


duty, on which the computation was founded. 
Concluſion of the Chapter. 


We ſee then, that the deluſions of the ober- 
tax ſy/tem, joined to the reaſonings with regard 


to duties, which are dictated, by the ends we 


have in view in taxing, have miſled our finan- 


ciers; and ſtill unite, to confirm them in errors, 


deſtructive of the beſt intereſts of revenue. 


I have avoided a multiplicity of examples, 
becauſe the doctrine on this ſubject is, in itſelf, 
ſufficiently plain, and will be juſtified, in the 
recollection of every reader, who is familiar with 


the reaſonings, which have prevailed in the Houſe 


of Commons, when oppoling taxes. It will af— 


terwards more fully appear, that in laying on a 


tax, every conſideration ſhall give way, to this 
ſingle queſtion, what rate of duty is the com- 


modity capable of bearing? The anſwer to this, 
when truly given, points out the limits of the 
power, which taxation can give to mankind, in 
regulating commerce, reſtraining the uſe of any 
article, or in rendering it with eaſe, and ſafety, 


ſubſer vient to the purpoſes of revenue. 
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INTO THE 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 1 


1 
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Bo 0K i 


CONSISTING OF THREE ENQUIRIES. 
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Introduction to the Book. + 


Having thus conſidered the over-tax ſy/tem, 
we might now dire& our attention, to thoſe 
leading circumſtances which would enable us to 
ſee taxes in their true light, and to lay them 
on, ſo as to procure an adequate revenue, un- | 
attended, in a great meaſure, with thoſe expen- 
live and corrupting effects, which have fo 
univerſally followed, the deſtructive practice 
we have juſt reviewed. 
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But I am aware, that in this ſtage of our 
progreſs, it will be proper, to conſider ſome pre- 
vailing opinions, which, perhaps, now fill the 
mind of the reader, with prejudices, againſt | 
what has already been ſuggeſted, and would 
probably fortify him, againſt what is ſtill to be 
advanced on the ſubject. 


We have ſeen, that our taxes are too high ; 
and that financiers, have over-rated the power, 
of fiſcal regulations, to ſecure them. But though 
this doctrine ſhould be acquieſced in, yet it may 
be ſaid, that the evils which have been pointed 
out, are not to be remedied, in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of this country. 


I ſhall probably be told, that though the 
foregoing facts are well authenticated ; though 
the reaſonings and the concluſions are incontro- 

vertible; yet as the ſyſtem to which they lead, 
requires a reduction of the rate of duties, and 
would render it neceflary, to impoſe new taxes, 
on hitherto untaxed commodities, it is liable, to 
one or other, of the three following important 
objections. 


iſt, 
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iſt, If the rate of the duties, were reduced, 
ſo low as is here ſuppoſed, the revenue would 
be altogether inadequate, to ſupply the wants of 
government. | 


2dly, If to anſwer the purpoſes of the ſtate, it 
ſhould be propoſed to lay taxes, on many new 
articles, this would greatly enhance, the expen- 
ces of collection. And, 


zdly, If this ſhould be obviated, we would 
probably, be under the neceſlity, of laying taxes, 
on very improper ſubjects of taxation. 


Thus, though the evils, attending our preſent 

taxes, are no doubt great, and numerous, ſtill, it 
may be ſaid, it will be more prudent to continue 
in them, than to hazard experiments, that may 
be attended with conſequences, more fatal ſtill, 
to the national credit, and the general proſperity 
of the country. 


Such objections, it muſt be allowed, are natu- 
rally ſuggeſted. They are ſo plauſible, as to have 
determined men of the firſt talents to think, that 


I 2 | Our 
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our preſent taxes, with all their diſadvantages, are 
neceſſary evils, which muſt be ſubmitted to“. 


I might, however, evade their force, by ſhewing, 


that the principles I have been explaining, though 
they no doubt lead, to ſuch a ſyſtem as 1s here 
ſtated, yet may be applied, with much advantage, 
on a more narrow ſcale, and be rendered more 
ſubſervient to a reformation, by which we would 
avoid, in a great meaſure, the evils which the 


objections ſuppoſe. 


But as the objeCGions give riſe to queſtions, of 
great moment in themſelves ; cloſely connected 
with the preſent ſubjet; and which will lead 
us into diſcuſſions, illuſtrative of the principles 
which I entertain, we ſhall enter into a particular 
conſideration of them. ; 

In general, however, we may remark, that 
they all reſt upon ſuppoſitions, which have been 
taken up, without proof, or even much conſidera- 


tion. 


The 


* Reports of the Revenue Committee. 
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The 1ſt objection ſuppoſes, that it is better, to 


augment the revenue of a ſtate, by additional im- 


poſts on articles already taxed, than to employ 
new ſubjects of taxation, or at leaſt, that it is 


of little conſequence, which of theſe two modes 


be adopted. 


The 48 ſuppoſes, that the expence of collect- 
ing taxes, is in the direct proportion, of the 
number of articles taxed, or traders to be fur- 
veyed, and the 


3d, That certain taxes, fall, unavoidably, on 
the landlord, or conſumer, as ſuch, without re- 
tribution ; that by influencing the ſources, they 
ſtunt the ſupply of national wealth; and that the 
legiſlature has the power, ſo to lay on taxes, that 
they ſhall, or ſhall not fall, on particular funds. 


The reader is requeſted, to diveſt himſelf, as 


much as poſſible, of his preſent opinions on theſe 


ſubjects, while the following attempt is made to 
explain them. And as it never was the author's 
intention, to build a ſyſtem, but patiently to 


ſearch after truth, the reader will not be ſur- 


prized, 


Tr. 
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prized, if inſtead of meeting with arguments, 
1 pointed to meet the objections, he ſhall be led 
(| | into fields of inveſtigation, where matters, ſtrict- 
1 ly connected with them, are brought under his 
M review, and that from theſe ſeemingly independ- 
q | ent truths, he ſhall be left to judge for himſelf, 
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ENQUIRY I. 


Of the Manner in which a State ought to increaſe 
ils revenue, in Proportion to the growing Wealth 


of its Subjects. 


Introduction to the Enquiry. 


IT ſeems a ſelf-evident maxim, that the re- 
venue of a ſtate, may eaſily be increaſed, in pro- 
portion to the growing wealth, and proſperity 
of its ſubjects. If this maxim, is contradicted 
in experience, our diſappointment, in all proba- 
bility, ariſes, not from our having aſſumed a 
falſe maxim, but from the improper manner, in 
which we have endeavoured, to carry it into 
practice, 


It may be queſtioned, whether the expences of 
ſuch a ſtate as Great Britain, increaſe faſter upon 
the whole, or in a greater proportion, than the 
general 
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general maſs of the national wealth ? No doubt 
they do ſo, at ſome times. But as the additional 
expences, of war and government, ariſe from 
the increaſing wealth, of our own, or ſurround- 
ing nations, it may be preſumed, that this cauſe 
of additional expence, carries along with it, 
every thing neceſſary, for its own ſupply ; eſ- 
pecially in ſuch a nation as ours, where wealth 
is, and has long been increaſing, much faſter, 
than in the nations, with which it is ſur- 
rounded. e 


It this is the caſe, it is evident, that the ſtate, 
ſhould with greater eaſe, increaſe its revenue, in 
N proportion to the increaſe of the general wealth 
of the ſociety, than it did, in former days, when 
arts and improvements, were carried to a leſs 
degree of perfection. In the caſe of individuals, 
we not only find, a greater number that are rich, 
but many of them abſolutely richer, and acquir- 
ing their riches too, with greater eaſe, than they 
did, in the leſs improved periods of ſociety. But 
in the midſt of this general proſperity, though 
the revenue of the ſtate be increaſed, yet we find 
government, ſtruggling with increaſing difficulties 
- WW 
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in the acquiſition of it. Theſe difficulties muſt 
ariſe, from one of two cauſes; either the ex- 
pences, and conſequently the revenue of the ſtate 
increaſes faſter, than the general wealth ; or fi- 
nanciers do not uſe the ſame prudent means, to 
| ſeparate the public revenue, from the general 
wealth, which individuals employ, in acquiring 
their private fortunes. | 


If the difficulties ariſe from the firſt of theſe 


cauſes, the evils are real and unavoidable. But 


in ſo far as they ſpring, from the improper man- 
ner, in which taxes are conducted and applied, it 


is, in a great meaſure, our own fault, if we con- 
tinue to labour under them. As ſtates may col- 


lect their revenues, either from over-taxed ar-. 
ticles, or from articles which are under moderate 
duties, it will be profitable to conſider, how 
financiers ſhould conduct themſelves, in each of 


theſe ſituations. This will divide the enquiry 
into two chapters. In the firſt, we ſhall proceed 


upon facts, already eſtabliſhed, to diſcover the 
effect, of lowering duties, when they are con- 
feſſedly too high. In the ſecond, where we ſup- 
_ pole duties moderate, we muſt go upon princi- 
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ples, of a more general and abſtract nature; and 
it will appear, that in this ſituation, the ſtate, in 
increaſing its revenues, ought to be guided, by 
the ſame general laws, which regulate individual 
traders, in carrying on their reſpective employ- 
ments. e 


CH A. 1: 


Numerical ſtatement, to diſcover the effect, of lower- | 
ing the rates of duties, when they are confeſſedly 
high. F 


IT is commonly faid, that in revenue arithme- 
tic, two and two, are only equal to one. This 
adage, though a dictate of good ſenſe, and juſtified 
by many ſtriking facts, in the hiRory of revenue, 
has yet been generally diſregarded by our finan- 

ciers. 


e 
CHAP. IJ. the Principles of Taxation. 123 
ciers. Inſtead of being guided by it, they have 
acted, as if there had been no poſlible way, of in- 
creaſing the revenue, but by additional duties. 


The leaſt acquaintance with the book of rates, is 
ſufficient to juſtify this remark. Before the con- 


ſolidation act, (as has already been noticed, ) there 


were ſeven duties on ale, ſix duties on malt, nine 


duties on foreign ſpirits, as great a number on 


the diſtillery; and on many articles of cuſtoms, 


there were ten, twelve, and even fifteen duties. 


Though we have already pointed out, the im- 


policy of this conduct, yet when we conſider, 


how general and deep - rooted, the belief is, 


* That a reduction of the rate of duties, would 


* be attended, with a proportional decreaſe of 


“ revenue,” it ſeems ſtill proper to aſcertain, if 
this is a real, or only an imaginary objection, to 
reducing the rates of many of our taxes. 


It has appeared, that for two periods, ending 


1773 and 1782, there never was above 800,000 


gallons of foreign ſpirits, legally imported, into 
this country, in a year*. 


See Appendix, No. 12. 
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This quantity, at 7s. 3d. per gallon (which is 
nearly the average rate of the exciſe duties, for 
theſe two periods,) would yield a groſs amount 


of — L. 290, ooo 


a year. 
If we charge only 6 per cent. for col- 
lecting; the net revenue ariſing from 
foreign ſpirits would not exceed L. 272,600 


The quantity of foreign ſpirits ſmuggled dur- 
ing theſe periods was yearly 4, 300, 000 gallons, 
Add the quantity legally i i RN 
ported 8 S - 800,000 gallons, 


— 


e 00,000 gallons, 
which the inhabitants of this country, will have, 
and with which, while we have too high a tax, 
the ſmuggler, chiefly, will ſupply them, notwith- 
ſtanding all the exertions, which Government can 


make, to prevent him. 


Let us ſuppoſe, the duty on foreign ſpirits, to 


be reduced from 7s. zd. to 28. 6d. per gallon, and 


that 
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that this duty, was a moderate tax*: this on 


5,100,000 gallons would yield a groſs revenue 
of - 6:54 L. 637,500 
And if ſmuggling did not prevail, =» 

this ſum, could eaſily be collected, for 
leſs than 5 per cent. Hence deduct, 
for expence of collecting - 32,000 


So that with about one-third part 
of the rate of duty, we ſhould have 
of det revenue: =» 605,500 
free from ſmuggling and corruption, 
inſtead of only „nF % 1-: pgb00 


accompanied with all the miſchiefs of over-taxing. 


Such ſtatements as this, have been f equently 
ſubmitted to the public attention; and the evi- 
dence they carry along with them, is ſo ſtriking, 
that the legiſlature, have ſometimes been induced, 
to lower the duties, for the purpoſe of augmenting 
the revenue. I ſhall mention only two experi- 
ments of this kind. N 5 


x | In 


* 1 do not ſay that 2s. 6d. would be a proper rate of duty in 
the preſent circumſtances of this country. It is aſſumed here 
merely for the ſake of illuſtration. See below, part 3d. 
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In the year 1745, the inland duty on tea, was 
reduced from 4s. in the pound, to 1s. in the 


pound, and 25 per cent. on the price. 


The increaſe of the quantity amounts was ſo 
great, in conſequence of the reduction of the 
duty, that the revenue ariſing from this branch, 
was nearly doubled by it: this will fully appear, 
from the following ſtatement. 


In the year 1743, the groſs amount of the du- 


ties on tea, was — L. 157, 386: 10:9 
In 1744 it was - 152,587: 182 2 
In 1745 it was - > "ICI Tok 
But in the year after the reduction of the duty, 

Viz. in 1746, it aroſe to I. 249,018:19:11 


And in 1747 it was „ 204,514: 07-3 


During theſe years, the charges of management, 
were pretty nearly the ſame. They were never 
under five, nor above ſix thouſand pounds a 
year 1 


But 


* Sce Appendix, No. 19. 
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F- | the tea duties, does not ſeem to have attached the 


legiſlature, to the principle which led them to it, 
nor did it prevent them from again raiſing theſe 
duties. 


Ihe revenue committee, in their firſt report, 
ſtate, that in the year 1783, the total duties of 


* legally come into the hands of the conſumer, 
amount on the loweſt kinds of tea, to more 
than cent per cent. on the prime coſt, and on 
1 other kinds of tea, on an average, to about 75 


per cent.“ 


was to lower the rate of the duties. By it, the 
duties on tea, were reduced to 122 ber cent. on 
the prime coſt®, 


Before 


9 te By prime coſt is meant, the price of t EET Hou 
Es. 


But the advantage, which evidently flowed to 
the revenue, from this reduction of the rate of 


cuſtoms and exciſe, paid on © tea, before it can 


The commutation act, proceeded on the idea, 
that the true way of augmenting our revenue, 
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1. 


Before this, on an average of ten years, there 


were very little more than /ix millions of pounds 


weight, per annum, legally conſumed in Great 
Britain. But within the firſt twelve months after. 
the act took place, the quantity legally ſold, ex- 
ceeded /ixteen millions of pounds; and even this 
quantity, there 1s reaſon to believe, was not ade- 
quate to the conſumption of the country. 


It will afterwards be ſhewn, that theſe reduc- 
tions of the duties on tea, though the beſt expe- 
riments, I have met with, for raiſing the amount 
of revenue, were made in very unfavourable cir- 


cumſtances; and that though the commutation 


act itſelf, ſhould fail of the expected ſucceſs, this 
failure, ought not to be attributed, to any defect 
in the general principle, on which the experiment 
was founded: on the contrary, the ſtriking facts, 
which have been now exhibited, confirm the 
principle, and demonſtrate, that increaſe of re- 
venue, will be the certain effect, of reducing the 
rate of a duty, when it is too high, if the reduc- 
tion be made, with the neceſſary intelligence and 
accuracy“. : 3-0 


CHAP. 


| ® See before, Book I. Chap. iii. Se&. 5. 
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CHAT: 


Of Herre ing the public revenue, when taxes are 
moderate. 8 


N Introd uction fo the Chapter. 


THE ſimpleſt, and perhaps the moſt unolitable 
view, we can take of a ſtate, employed 1n col- 


lecting, or augmenting its revenue, is to conſider 
it, as a private individual, trading in the nation. 


The funds neceſſary for the ſupport of government, 


conſlitute a part of, and are blended with the 


general wealth of the whole ſociety. But this is 
not the ſituation of the ſtate alone. Every trad. 
ing individual, has the revenue upon which he 


is to be ſupported, in the ſame ſituation ; and he 


has to ſeek his daily bread, or acquire his fortune, 
in the ſame way, viz. by ſeparating it, from the 
general wealth, with which it is blended. 
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If we attend to the ſtate, and to individuals in 
this particular light, we ſhall find, that they are 
or ought to be regulated by the ſame laws. That 
what is true of the one, is true alſo of the other; 
that what is proper in the individual trader, 
would be proper in the ſtate; and that what 
would be imprudent and deſtructive to the indi- 
vidual, would be imprudent and hurtful to the 
ſtate. But in order that we may ſee this, it will 
be neceſſary, to enter a little more particularly, 
into the circumſtances of the analogy, which 
ſubſiſts between them. This analogy may be 
traced, in the means by which they operate, and 
in the laws under which they act. 


SECT. 


CRAp. II. the Principles of 7 axation. I31 
SECT. I. 


Of the means employed by the ſtate, and by individual 


Traders, in ſeparating their reſpedtive revenues 
Nn the general wealth. 


"THE means by which trading individuals, ſe- 
parate a part of the general wealth, and appro- 
priate it, are the commodities in which they deal, 
and the rate of the profit of the ſtock, which 


they employ, in bringing theſe commodities to 
market. 


The means, by which the ſtate, ſeparates a part 
of the general wealth, for its purpoſes, are, the 
ſame conſumable articles in which traders deal, 
and the rates of the taxes, which are impoſed 
upon theſe articles. _ The 
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The capitals of trading individuals are em- 


ployed, in changing the articles in which they 


deal, ſo as to add to them, a value or price, which 
previouſly they did not poſſeſs. This change, 
may conſiſt, either in manufacturing rude ma- 
terials, or in changing the local ſituation of com- 


modities. 


A maltſter, whomanufactures barley into malt, 
gives an additional value to the commodity, and 
by means of the manufactured malt, receives in 
its advanced price, a part of the general wealtk 


of the ſociety, upon which he lives, or which he 


accumulates into a fortune, in proportion to his 


prudence and ſucceſs in the trade. 


Ihe ſtate, gives ſecurity and protection, to all 
the maltſters in the country: and by laying a 


tax, upon all the malt made by them, it would, 
in the ſame way, with the maltſter, i. e. in the ad- 
vanced price of the malt, ſeparate a part of the 
general wealth of the ſociety, and appropriate 
it, for the immediate, or future expences of the 


ſtate. 
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Again, a merchant imports a quantity of brandy. 
By changing its local ſituation, he has added a 
new value to it, and in its advanced price, re- 
ceives a recompence, for the employment of his 
Rock, and for the time, ingenuity and kill, 
which he has beſtowed in its removal. 


But the ſtate, by the protection and ſecurity 
which it affords, has enabled him to tranſport, 
and his cuſtomers to conſume, the commodity ; 
and by a tax on brandy, it ſhould receive, in its 


advanced price, a recompence for the ſecurity and 
protection, it has afforded“. 


But it is unneceſſary to multiply examples. 
Every one mult eaſily perceive, that profit and taxes, 
as included in the advanced price of conſumable 
commodities, are the circumſtances, by which, 
individual traders, and the ſtate, ſeparate, from 


the general maſs of wealth, the revenues which 


each 


* Note, That the quantity of goods, employed by individuals 


is the repreſentative, and indeed has contained, the value of all 


the capital, or money which they employed, for any given time, 
and is the meaſure of their circulating capital. But ſtates require 
no real capital, to procure the medium, through which they ope- 
rate. Individuals furniſh the capital, by,means of which the ſtate 
extracts 1 its revenue. 
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each are intitled to, and ſtand in need of, for car- 
rying on the buſineſs of the ſociety. But the de- 

gree of this advancement of price, is not left to 
be determined, by the arbitrary will and caprice, 
of thoſe, who have ſuch commodities to diſpoſe 
of. In fixing this price, trading individuals muſt, 
and the ſtate ought, to be regulated, by laws, both 
of a moral, and of a phyſical nature. 


r 


Of the 1 by which the State and individual 
Traders ought to be regulated, in acquirin g their 
> reſpective Revenues. 


THE laws, to which I now refer are, firſt, 
The law of juſtice, which is of moral obligation, 
and is ſecured, by the poſitive inſtitutions of every 
well regulated ſociety. The ſecond, though not 
of 
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of moral obligation, nor the proper object of po- 
ſitive inſtitutions, yet poſſeſſes an authority, 
which muſt be ſubmitted to. It is a law inſepa- 
rable from trade; and it obliges traders in the 
progreſs of wealth, to proportion the rate of their 


they carry on their buſineſs. 


SECT. Il. 


Of the Law of Juſtice. 


WITH regard to juſtice, we may obſerve, That 
individual traders, muſt always hold out ſome- 
thing of real or eſteemed value, which they give 
in exchange for money; and that ſovereigns, by 
affording ſecurity and protection, both to traders 
and conſumers, give a double, though an indirect 


value 


profits, to the general wealth of the ſociety where 
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value to every article; and are therefore juſtly 
entitled to be furniſhed, with the neceſſary ex- 
pences of defence and government. But though 
the general right, to traffic, and to tax, be clear, 
and indiſputable; yet univerſal experience, ſhews 


the diſpoſition, which prevails, to commit in- 
Juſtice, under cover of its exerciſe. To prevent 


this abuſe among individuals, is the object of po- 


ſitive inſtitutions, and one great end of good go- 


vernment. But ſovereigns themſelves have ſhewn 


_ a diſpoſition to injuſtice. They ſeem to have 
thought, that they were free from moral obliga- 
tion, becauſe they found themſelves beyond the 


reach of immediate puniſhment. Accordingly, 
we find, that in leſs enlightened periods, they not 
only inſtituted arbitrary, and unequal taxes, but 
uſed both art and force, in defrauding their juſt 
creditors. Experience, however, has amply ſhewn, 
the impolicy of ſuch conduct. The hiſtory of 
nations, has demonſtrated, that their proſperity, 
(ceteris paribus ) is proportioned to the juſtice of 
their governments. Wherever laws are equal, 


and executed with moderation and prudence, the 


ſubjects, finding themſelves ſecure and free, boldly 
exert 
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exert thoſe powers, which enable them to return, 


into the boſom of the ſovereign, a liberal reward 


for the bleſſings he confers. England owes her 


proſperity and grandeur, not to the ſuperiority 


of her numbers, or climate, or ſoil; but to the 


ſecurity conferred, by the juſt laws, and equal 


rule, of her free government. On the other hand 


a breach of the law of juſtice, by rulers, as cer- 


tainly defeats its own end, as when it is commit- 


ed by individuals, who are more immediately 


obliged to ſubmit to it. An unjuſt, or arbitrary 


impoſition, or collection of taxes, diſables a peo- 


ple from paying them: debaſing the coin; raiſing 


its nominal value; or any other way of defraud- 


ing the creditors of a nation; ſo ſhakes the public 


credit, as to prevent a ſtate, from procuring mo- 


ney in future, without paying exorbitantly, for 
the riſk which will be run, by the creditors of 


ſuch a ſovereign. In a word, though rulers may 


imagine, that they gain a temporary advantage, 
by fraud and i injuſtice, either in the laws, or their 
execution, yet in fact, they cut off, by ſuch a 
conduct, the ſource of that ſupply, on which the 
ſtrength and vigour of a ſtate depends. The ſub. 
jects of ſuch a government, fearful and enfcebled, 
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have leſs motive, and therefore never exert, to 
their full extent, thoſe powers, which might 
carry them on, to wealth and independence; and 
the ſtate itſelf, neceſſarily partakes, of the general 
debility, which the conduct of its governors has 
produced, 


Theſe truths, are now, ſo generally underſtood, 


that we are not more aſtoniſhed at the injuſtice, 
than at the ignorance of thoſe ſovereigns, who 
did not perceive them. But this is not the only 


inflance, in which mankind misjudge their true 
intereſts; and I am about to ſhew, that it is as 
contrary to ſound policy, to ſeek an increaſing 


revenue, from high duties, as it was in ſovereigns 


to expect proſperity, by means of fraud and in- 


juſtice. 


SECT. 
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8E Ur. N. 


07 the Lito, by which Traders are obliged, 10 pro- 


portion the rate of their Profits, to the general 
Wealth 94 the gy: | 


BUT beſides the law of juſtice, on which civil 
and criminal juriſprudence is founded, and which 
is neceflary, for the exiſtence of ſociety, there is 
another law, which powerfully reſtrains the con- 
duct of individual traders, and ought to regulate 
the conduct of ſtates, as they 5 are employed, in 
the buſineſs of taxation. 


The law to which I now refer, ſo far as I know, 
has no name. It may be deſcribed, as that law 
of commerce, whoſe final end is, to diffuſe the 
pleſſings of proſperity, through every rank of a 


rich 
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rich ſociety ; and which is accompliſhed, by the 
reduction of the rea! price, of the various articles, 
which render the life of man, more  caſy and agree- 
able. 


It is obvious to remark, the reduction of the 
real price of commodities, in the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety. The ſavage, can ſcarcely procure, a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf and family, by all his toil 
and exertions; while the civilized citizen, can not 
only maintain himſelf and his family, but with 
caſe, ſupplies his numerous houſehold, with many 
articles of accommodation and luxury. This re- 
duction, of the real price of commodities, is 
brought about, by the ſub- diviſion of labour, the 
invention of machines, and the lowering of the 


nn of ſock. 


It is not my intention, particularly to point 
out the manner, in which theſe circumſtances 
operate this important effect. I ſhall ſuppoſe my 

readers, to be informed on this ſubject * ; and 
content myſelf with juſt obſerving, 1ſt, That 
experience ſoon teaches mankind, that by apply- 


ing themſelves to one occupation, they acquire 
a dex- 


* See Smitli's Wealth of Nations, Book I. 
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a dexterity, which enables them to produce an 
article, with encreaſing eaſe and expedition, and, 
conſequently, to barter it, for a leſs and leſs 
quantity of other things, for which they wiſh to 

exchange 1 it. 2d, That machines have a fimilar 
effect. By abridging the labour, of thoſe who 
invent or apply them, they enable workmen, 
to produce more work, in leſs time, and with 
leſs exertion; and, conſequently, to diſpoſe of 
any quantity of the produce of their labour, 
thus eaſed and ſhortened, for a leſs quantity of 
other people's labour, than they could have 
done, without the aſſiſtance of ſuch machines. 
3dly, When in conſequence of theſe circumſtan- 
ces, the market for goods extend ; when pro- 
perty accumulates, and capitals increaſe and mul- 
tiply, then there are always ſome traders, who 
force on buſineſs, with a much leſs rate of pro- 
fit, than when the market is circumſcribed, and 
capitals are ſmall. In this manner, the real price 
of articles, is gradually lowered; and the 
bleſſings of riches and proſperity, are communi- 
cated, to the loweſt ranks in ſociety, by the very 
means, which render it rich and thriving. = 
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It is eaſy, however, to conceive, various 
ways, in which this diffuſion, of the bleſſings of 
proſperity, may in part, be prevented. 


lt may be prevented, (for example), if the rate 
of the profits of ſtock, were not to fall, but to 
riſe, in the progreſs of improvement. We can 
ſcarce ſuppoſe, indeed, that on ordinary occaſions, 


the profits of ſtock could riſe ſo high, as alto- 


gether to counteract the effects, of the other two 


ſources of improvement; yet when we conſider, 
through how many hands commodities ſome- 


times paſs, before they come to the conſumer, 


we ſhall eaſily perceive, chat a riſe in the profits 


of ſtock would very materially retard, if it did 
not altogether counteract, the effects of the other | 


improvements. 


But again, we may ſuppoſe, that as a riſe in 


the rate of the profits of ſtock, might counteract 
the effect, of the firſt two ſources of improve- 


ment, ſo a very high rate of tax, would retard, 
if it could not counteract, the united tendency | 
of all the three. It is true, indeed, that the 
eſſects of the improvements, we have mentioned, 
are 


143 
are inconceiveably great; but ſtill, when we re- 
collect, that the rate of taxes riſe to one, two, 
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and even three hundred per centum, on the price | 
of ſome articles, we will allow, that ſuch duties, 
if they could be levied, would prove, an al- 
moſt unſurmountable hinderance, to the circula- 
tion of an article, through the lower ranks of the 
people “. 
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Theſe ſuppoſitions are more naturally made, 
becauſe it ſeems to have been the uniform will 
and intention of traders, that the rate of profits 
ſhould not fall, and of ſtateſmen, that the rate 
of taxes ſhould riſe, in the progreſs of improve. 
ment. We ſhall ſlightly trace, how each of 
them have exerted themſelves to attain theſe if 
purpoſes; and as we go along, we may remark, i 
with what admirable wiſdom and ſteadineſs, na- | 
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ture 1 
* It may be proper here to obſerve, that in modern Europe, | if 
the money price of many articles has riſen, while their real price an 


13 much diminiſhed. But though this riſe in the money price of 
commodities, in conſequence of the general increaſe of gold and 1 
ſilver, has no effect on their real price, yet in the caſe now before | 

us, the keeping up the rate of profit, or levying a heavy tax, 
would not only raiſe the money price of an article, but would, 
at the ſame time, raiſe or keep up its real price allo, 
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ture counteracts the purpoſes of thoſe, who would 
defeat her deſigns. 
It is a well-eſtabliſhed truth, that when wealth | 
accumulates, and more capital is turned, into 
the ſame line of buſineſs, the competition be- 
tween rival traders, makes them willing to low- 
er the price of their goods, and to forego part of 
the rate of their profits, to obtain a ready and 
quick fale. This circumſtance, which ſeldom 
fails to take place, in a rich and thriving ſociety, 
is continually the ſubject of complaint with tra- 
ders, and at firſt ſight, appears highly prejudici- 
al to their intereſts; and yet, experience demon- 
ſtrates, that this ſeeming hardſhip, which the 
thriving ſtate of the ſociety impoſes upon them, 
is ſalutary to themſelves, while it is pregnant with 
the richeſt bleſlings to ſociety at large. It is true, 
that if a merchant had been told an hundred 
years ago, that his ſucceſſors in trade were to 
have purſued their profeſſion, with a profit of 
L. 10 or 15, inſtead of L. 20 or 30 per cent. on 
their capitals, he would have concluded, that 
the buſineſs would be much degenerated; nor 


could he have believed, that thoſe ſucceflors were to 
—.— e. 
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be much more opulent than himſelf. The fact, 
however, certainly is, as here ſtated; and it is 

beyond all controverſy, that merchants, trading 

in large towns, where there is a briſk demand, 
with large capitals, and a ſmall rate of profit, 
make fortunes more certainly, and more eaſily, 
than in ſmall towns, with leſs capitals and a high- 
er rate of profit: and among nations at large, 


the rate of profit is low, in proportion to the ge- | 
neral increaſe and diffuſion of wealth, 


lt is readily admitted, that we could not a priori 
believe, that the lowering the rate of profit, could 
be advantageous to individuals, as well as to the : 
public ; but after the fact is well eſtabliſhed, we 
are then enabled to trace its operation. The ac- 
cumulation of wealth and capital, induces traders, 
to rival one another in the market. Rivalſhip 
forces down the rate of profits, and, conſequent- 
ly, the price of articles: the reduction of price, 
enables many individuals to purchaſe articles, who 
could not otherwiſe afford them ; and thus the 
lowering the rate of profit, goes back to extend 
the market, far beyond what otherwiſe i it would 
de. But the extenſion of the market, and 


L the 
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the conſequent quickneſs of circulation, is found, 
in experience, to outweigh the Toſs, occaſioned 
by the reduction of the rate of profit ; and hence 
the proſperity of traders is promoted, in a man- 
ner, which at the ſame time, conveys the 
bleſſings of wealth and proſperity, to the low- 
eſt ranks in ſociety. 


But were a trader, in a rich ſociety, not to 
lower his profit; were he obſtinately to keep it 
up, and, conſequently, the price of his goods, 
while others around him were lowering theirs, 
he muſt be underſold by his more pliable neigh- 
bours, and might be left, without a cuſtomer, 
while the demand for his article was increaſing, 
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periaps every day. 


But though trading individuals are in general 
rich and thriving, when they are obliged to 
lower the rate of their profits, with the increaſed 
wealth of the ſociety ; and though they could 
not exiſt, as traders, without complying with 
this law of commerce, yet it is only. for fear of 
others depriving them of the market, that they 


can be induced to relinquith, the exceſſive profit 
_ which 
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which otherwiſe they would enjoy. Merchants, 


have continually repreſented, the falling of the 
rate of profit, as the greateſt evil, that could 


happen to a trading nation ; and have been con- 


tinually forming aſſociations, to conteract, this 


natural progreſs of human affairs. Their com- 


plaints have very generally been liſtened to; and 


the aſſociations founded on them, have not only 


been encouraged, but formed and protected, by 


all the wiſdom and authority, of the moſt pow- 
erful governments in modern Europe. 


It is not to be denied, that monopolies are 
often highly beneficial to thoſe who enjoy them, 
eſpecially when they are moderately uſed ; be- 


cauſe by means of them, profits may be kept 
up, above the common level, to a certain de- 


gree. But it 1s as certain, that when monopo- 


liſts truſt too much to their excluſive privilege, 
and keep up the profits of their ſtock, far above 


the general rate of profit, that the growing de- 
mand, creates for itſelf, a new channel of ſupply, 


more obedient to this law of nature. This chan- 


nel, is the underhand dealer, who, lured by his 
own intereſt, and diſregarding the monopoly, 


L2 ſupplies 
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ſuppli es a great part of the market, at a more mo- 
derate rate, and in ſpite of every poſitive law, that 
can be framed to prevent him. The contraband 
trade, never fails to be carried on, while mono- 
poliſts continue to keep up an exorbitant rate of 
profit. They often indeed attempt to deſtroy 
it; but their attempts, though very expenſive, 
are ſeldom or never ſucceſsful. The ſmuggler 
ſtill continues to ſupply, perhaps the greateſt part 
of the market, while the price of the article is 
kept up; and this circumſtance is the remote 
cauſe, of the decline and fall, of moſt of the 
excluſive companies, which have exiſted, in mo- 
dern Europe. Thus the rate of profits, continu- 
ally diminiſhes, with the increaſe of wealth, not 
only in oppoſition, to the inclinations of ſingle 
men, but to the moſt perſevering efforts of ſo- 
cieties, even when ſupported, by all the influence 
and power of nations. | 


But no individual, or trading company, have 
ever, by their profits, reſiſted the tendency of 
nature, to reduce the price of goods, half ſo 

much, as ſovereign ſtates have done, by means 
of their taxes. This has ariſen, not only from 
the 
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the circumſtances, which have inadvertently led 
them, to over-tax, but alſo, from their not ſce- 
ing the propriety, of conforming themſelves to 
the ſame laws which regulate their ſubjects; and 
though they now feel the obligation, and per- 
ceive the expediency, of conforming to the law 
of juſtice, yet they have never once conceived it 


to beat all neceflary, or proper for them, in the 
buſineſs of taxation, to pay the leaſt attention to 


the law which we are now conſidering, and 
which regulates individuals, in extracting their 
private revenues, from the general wealth. 


Several reaſons may be aſſigned, for this in- 
attention. One obviouſly is, that though indi- 
v1dual traders, and the ſtate, are equally entitled 
to their reward, for the ſervices they do the 
public, yet they are in very different ſituations, 
with regard to the exerciſe of this right. 
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The trader brings his goods to market, with 
the uncertainty of finding a purchaſer, at the 
advanced price which he may expect. The ſale 


of his commodity, and conſequently his reward, 
depends upon the willingneſs of others to pur- 


chaſe 
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chaſe ; and if they refuſe to comply with his 
terms, he has no power, and indeed it would be 
unjuſt to oblige them, to pay the full price, 
which he might think proper to demand. But 
it is otherwiſe with the ſtate. No perſon can 
reſide in a country, without receiving all that 
ſecurity and comfort, which its laws and go- 
vernment afford. There is a claim of juſtice, 
therefore, on every individual, to pay his pro- 
portional expence for the bleſſings of his ſituati- 
on. A perſon therefore may, with juſtice, be 
odliged to pay a tax, on the advanced price of 
a commodity, though it would be unjuſt, to 
force him to give, in the advanced price of 2 
commodity, a higher rate of profit, than is 
common at the time, or than he chooſes to be- 
ſtow. Hence it is, that individual traders, preſl = 
ed on all hands by competitors, lower the pro- 
ſits of their ſtock, for the purpoſe of ſecuring 
their market. But the ſtate, conſidered as 
aſſording good government and protection, is 
without a rival; and in laying on, and levying 
the taxes, neceſſary for maintaining theſe bleſſ- 
ings, it has very properly conſidered itſelf, as 
Without a rival alſo. In this fituation, finan- 


cie rs 
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ciers have acted, as every private individual, 


if in the ſame ſituation, would have ated, | | 

ö to increaſe their revenues, i. e. they have ö 
not lowered, but kept up the rate of their 
profits or taxes. Indeed they have ſtrictly, 1 
and uniformly, adhered, to this moſt ob- | ll 
vious principle; and when they wanted mo- ; | 
ney, they have increaſed the rate of taxes, on | | 
conſumable commodities, inſtead of lowering l 
them, which in the progreſs of ſociety, they | 


_ ought rather to have done. But, [| 
25 . 

| ö # 

| 2dly, This conduct, of adding to the rate of 

taxes, has been perſevered in by ſtates, becauſe 1 

they thought, they had the power of doing 

ſo. ; 5 


The diſpoſition of individual traders, to keep 
up the rate of their profits, is ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated, in the corporation and monopoly 
laws, which they have, and are continually en- 
deavouring, to eſtabliſh ; and unleſs they had 
been forced by rivalſhip, to ſubmit to that great 
law of nature, which requires, the diffuſion of 
the bleflings of proſperity through every rank, 


1t 
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it is certain, that they would have imitated the 
conduct of ſtates, and have at leaſt kept up, if 


they did not increaſe, the rate of their pro- 
fits“. | 


But though the ſtate, has aſſuredly no rival, in 
affording protection and good government, and 
ought to have no rival in its buſineſs of tax- 


ation, yet it is equally certain, that by not being 


forced, by open and avowed rivalſhip, into ſub- 


miſſion to the law we are now confidering, it 
has, by raiſing the rate of its taxes, conjured 
up to itſelf, a ſecret rival in the ſmuggler, who, 
though he does every thing to deſtroy good go- 


vernment, yet, by laying on an inferior tax, to 
defray the expence of his contraband trade, runs 
away with the market from the ſtate, who ought 
excluſively to poſſeſs it. It is true indeed, that 
over-taxing commodities, does not ruin ſtates, as 
exorbitant profits, would ruin private individuals, 
and as they have diflolved monopoly companies ; 
but it is owing, to the over- tax on conſumable 
commodities, that the market leaves the fair tra- 
der, and of conſequence the ſtate, and that it is 

EE 


Perhaps the great merchants of Portugal have been fuc- 
ceſsful in doing this, | OE, 
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ſo liberally ſupplied by the ſmuggler. It is owing 
to this, that ſuch enormous ſums have been 
waſted, in attempts to prevent ſmuggling ; that 
morality and good government, have not more 
univerſally prevailed; and that our revenue 
laws, have aſſumed a form and a ſpirit, ſo differ- 
ent from the genius of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
as to prevent them from being executed, with 
that alacrity and effect, which follows the pro- 
mulgation of our. other ſtatutes. To combat 
theſe evils, is a matter of the higheit impor- 

tance to the legiſlature. It has indeed become 2 
. ſeparate buſineſs, intricate, perplexing, and ex- 
penſive. But while our financiers continue, to 
act upon the ſame principles, which have created 
theſe evils, the evils themſelves will in part re- 
main. For as they are the conſequences, they 
will ever continue appendages, to the over-tax 
ſyſtem. | 


It is certainly difficult to perſuade men, that 
to increaſe the rate of taxes, is the worſt way 
of increaſing the revenue, more eſpecially after 
they have been long ſeduced, by all the intricacies 

and 
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and deluſions of the over-tax ſyſtem*. But when 
they ſee the ruin, which would unavoidably fall 
upon individuals and companies, purſuing a ſimi- 
lar conduct, and the proſperity, which is univer- 
fally connected, with the oppoſite practice, this 
ſhould go far, one would think, to open their 


eyes, and to direct their future conduct. No 


ſtateſman, ever went out of place, with more re- 


luctance, than traders ſometimes feel, when they 
lower the rate of their profits; and yet, this ſeem- 


ing hardſhip, which the thriving ſtate of ſociety, 


impoſes upon them, is really falutary to traders 
themſelves, while, by lowering the price of com- 


modities, it 18 pregnant with the richeſt bl eſſings 


to ſociety at large. 


See Part I. Chap. ili. 


Concluſion 
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Concluſion of the Chapter. 


IN this chapter, we have traced an analogy be- 
tween the ſtate extracting its revenue from the 


general wealth, by means of taxes, and individual 


traders, acquiring their fortunes, by means of 


. We have ſeen, that they agree in operat- 


g, through the ſame media; and as it is the in- 


Be" of both to conform to the law of juſtice, 
ſo it is equally their intereſt, to conform to that 
phyſical law, which requires, that the real price 
of articles, ſhould fall, with the accumulation of 
wealth, and the general improvement of ſociety. 
To this law, individual traders, yield a reluctant 
| obedience, though in the whole, it 1s their in- 


tereſt to conform to it, But ſovereign ſtates, not 


feeling themſelves under the ſame neceſſity, in- 
ſtead of obeying, have reſiſted it, by all their in- 
genuity and power ; and hence have ariſen, all 
the evils of over-tax ſyſtems. Theſe evils, are 
nothing more than the natural puniſhments, 


which 
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which invariably attach themſelves to thoſe, who 
reſiſt a law of nature, whoſe final end, is the dif- 
fuſion of the comforts of a rich ſociety, through 
the loweſt ranks of the people. 


We conclude, that if ſtates would follow the 
practice of trading individuals, like them, their 
capitals (i. e. the quantity of each taxed article) 
would increaſe, with the increaſe of the wealth 
of the community at large, and with the growing 
demand for thoſe articles. That ſhould the in- 


creaſe of revenue, thence ariſing, be inſufficient : 
for the public exigencies, they ought not to at- 


tempt to augment their revenue, as they have 


done, by additional duties, on articles already 


ſufficiently taxed, but by laying duties on bitberte 


untaxed commodities. 


In this way, it is probable, a ſufficient increaſe 
of revenue would ariſe, not only from the grow- 


ing demand, and more extenſive market for ar- 


ticles already in uſe, but from the new articles of 
accommodation and luxury, which are continu- 


ally ſpringing up, in an advancing and thriving: 
ſociety. | The conſequences of this would be, 
that 
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that the revenue laws being conformable to the 

genius and ſpirit of each conſtitution of govern- 
ment, the people would be zealous for their exe- 
cution ; and the ſmuggler, having little motive 
to ſmuggle on the one hand, while he was de- 
preſſed and diſcouraged by his fellow. citizens on 
the other, would leave the ſtate, to the full en- 
joyment of that revenue, to which it is ſo juſtly 
entitled, but which a moderate rate of taxation 
only can enſure. 


This moderate rate of taxation however, would 
probably make it neceſſary, to tax a greater num- 
ber of articles; and whether this would greatly 
increaſe the expence of collection, as has been 
ſuppoſed, is a queſtion which will furniſh matter 
of examination for our next enquiry. 


ENQUIRY 
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R N nf 
Of the Expence collecting Taxes on conſumable Com- 


modlities. 


KK 


General Remarks. 


THE expence of collecting taxes on conſumable 


commodities, is by far the moſt common, and 
important objection, that has been ſtated againſt 
them. 1 


Some financiers obſerving, that it is more eaſy 
to take account of one article, than of two or 
more, 
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more, (perhaps of very different deſcriptions, ) 
concluded, that this expence aroſe, from the num- 


ber of taxed articles. Hence it was, that Lord 


North uſed to prefer an additional duty, to a new 
impoſt, becauſe he ſaid, it ſaved the expence of 
collecting. In this view of it, it is concluſive to 
ſay, that as an article, is already under the ſurvey 
' of an eſtabliſhed ſet of officers, who take account 
of the quantities, no new labour can ariſe, and 
therefore no expence can accrue, from an addi- 
tional tax upon it. | 


Others, judging, that it muſt require more 
time and attention, to ſurvey a great many tra- 
ders, than a few, and obſerving in fact, that 
when a buſineſs is in the hands of a few great 
traders, there is leſs appearance of fraud, and, 
conſequently, leſs trouble and expence, in ſur- 


veying them, than when the buſineſs is more 
diffuſed, have formed the opinion, that this ex- 


pence ariſes, from the number of traders to 
be ſurveyed; they have hence conceived a pre- 


dilection for great traders, and do every thing 


they can to throw the whole buſineſs into their 
bands. 
In 
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In the mean time, philoſophers, relying on 


the fact in general, and perhaps conſidering theſe 
two cauſes, as ſufficient to account for it, have 
conſidered great expence, as an evil neceſſar ly 


attached to this ſpecies of revenue. 


The amount of this expence, or the proporti. 


on which it bears to the revenue collected by 
it, has been variouſly eſtimated. It is to be ob· 


ſerved however, that theſe eſtimates have, in ge- 
neral, been founded on accounts, made up in 


ſuch a way, as to prevent us from forming a 
juſt opinion with regard to it. When accounts 
of groſs and net produce have been exhibited, 


they have contained, for the groſs, the ſum 


charged upon all the goods, which came under 


the ſurvey of revenue officers, during the curren- 
cy of the account; and for the net, that ſum 


only which was actually paid into the Exchequer. 


This, no doubt, is all that the ſinancier wants, 
when in a committee of ways and means, he 
would point out the ſum actually paid into the 
treaſury, and which he may, or has been able 


to appropriate, for the uſe of the nation. But 
the difference between theſe two ſums, is by no 


means 
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venue: great part of this difference, is in general 


made up, of ſums paid out, of what is properly 


manufacturers in our own country. To ſtate 
but one example *.. 


In the year 1781, the groſs produce of the 
cuſtoms, as ſtated in the appendix referred to in 
the note, was — 


„W. - J. 4,000,000 
The net produce - 2,800,000 
| The difference |< 1,200,000 


which laſt ſum, is conſidered, as the expence in- 
olf the revenue. 


| This ſtatement would make the charges of 
| management 30 per cent. But of this ſum 
got: - - „ 1,200,000 
there was paid for bounties, deben- 


tures, and certificates, upwards of - 920,000 


FF 


Py 85 


| * See 14th Report of the Commiſſioners on the Public Ac- 
unts 1786. Appendix, No. 5. of that Report, 


means the expence incurred in collecting the re- 


the net revenue, being for drawbacks and boun- 
ties on goods exported, and encouragements to 
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So that there remains on the higheſt 

calculation for charges of manage- 

ment, only po” — 280,000 
which is ſeven, inflead of thirty per cent. 


The expence of collection, can conſiſt only, of 
falaries and incidents to ſurveying, preventive, 
and collecting officers, and for carrying on pro- 
ſecutions againſt delinquents. Bounties and 
drawbacks, are no more part of the charges of 
management, than any other ſum iſſued from 
the Exchequer; but becauſe theſe bounties and 

drawbacks are allowed by act of parliament, they 
are paid by the collecting officer, and are never 
ſent into the Treaſury. For this reaſon, they 
have always been deducted from the groſs re- 
venue, and inadvertently conſidered as part of 
the charges of management. But it ſhould be 
remembered, that theſe bounties and drawbacks 
are not revenue, but commercial buſineſs ; and 
a8 their repayment occaſions as great trouble as 
was originally incurred in collecting the duties, 
out of which they are paid, they ought to be added 
to the groſs amount, if we would correctly ſtate 
the expence of collecting in ſuch inſtances. If 
this 
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this was done, the aforegoing account, would be 
more correctly ſtated thus, 


Groſs amount, a I. 4,031,000 


Repaid in bounties and debentures, 


920,000 
Sum of the buſineſs performed, 4,951,000 
Charges of management, - 280,000 


which would reduce the expence from L:7 to 
53 per cent. 


But even this ſtatement, though more correct 
than the other, is not ſufficiently ſo for a cuſ- 
tomhouſe account, where a great part of the 
officers? time is taken up in conducting a whole 
EW ſyſtem of commercial regulations, which are 


but in a very ſlight degree emen with 
revenue. 


The error which we have here pointed out, 
has in part been avoided by doctor Smith, in 
his computation of the expence of collecting 
the exciſe for 1775, which he eſtimates at 
| per cent; and had he added the expence, of the 
repayments and drawbacks to the groſs amount, 
his eſtimate would have been lower. 


M2 But 
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But though the expence of collecting taxes 
on conſumable commodities, is ſo far below the 
generally. received opinion, in this view of the 
ſubject; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that it is very 

high, when we view it in a different light: for 
though the expence of ſurveying and collecting, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is next to nothing, yet the ex- 
pence, which necetlarily attends ſmuggling, is 
very high indeed. 


If this was to be eſtimated, we would have to 
calculate the expence of the exzra number of 
officers, which watching and detecting the ſmug- 
gler require * ; of revenue cruizers; of law pro- 
ceedings; of the exertions of the military; of 
the navy; and to all theſe, ought to be added, 

. the expence and exertions of the ſmuggler, to 
avoid and counteract theſe efforts of govern- 
ment, which, though not caſh taken from the 

Exchequer, muſt yet be borne, in one way or an- 
other, by the ſubject, and is ſo much expence, | i 
paid by the people, (on account of this ſpecies of 
revenue,) which is ſecret and not to be compu- 

ted ; 


* The Revenue Committee, in their ſecond Report, ſtate 
this expence of Revenue officers, at the out ports of the Cuſtoms 


alone, to be L. 65, 665 a year. See the 2 Appendix to that 
Report. 
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ted; but which, probably, in a few articles of 
principal conſumption, amounts to a much oreat- 
er ſum, than we can eaſily be brought to be- 
lieve. If this ſum was employed, for the pub- 
lic ſervice, it would relieve the ſtate of its pecu- 
mary burdens, much ſooner than we are, at pre- 
ſent, in a capacity to eftimate. 


But that we may be better able to judge, whe- 
ther the expence of collecting taxes on conſum- 
able commodities, ariſes from the nature of 
| ſuch taxes, or from the improper manner in 
| which they have been conducted, we ſhall con- 
ſider, a littte more particularly, the ſource of this 
expence, iſt, When articles are not over, taxed; 
and adly, After they are in that ſituation, 


CHAP. 
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LE H A . II. 


O this Expence when Articles are not over-taxed. 


WHEN, in any country, a few conſumable 
articles are firſt taxed, they, no doubt, muſt. 
be taken account of at a very great expence. 
They are not permanent ſubjects, like lands 
and houſes, which may be ſurveyed at any time, 
and by perſons, who reſide at a great diſtance 
from them. Conſumable commodities, of 2 cer- 
tain deſcription, are no ſooner produced, or 
made fit for the market, than they are gone; 
and unleſs they are ſurveyed, while in the 

5 manufactory, and by a perſon reſident, or near- 
y reſident on the ſpot, it would be impoſſible 
to collect a duty from them, with any equality 
or effect. Accordingly, it may have been ob- 
ſerved, that on the eſtabliſhment of the cuſtoms, it 
was 
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was found expedient to errect ports, with the 
neceſſary officers, at all the moſt convenient 
landing places on the coaſt : and on the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the exciſe, to portion out the whole 
kingdom, into ſmall lots,“ called diviſions, and 
to eſtabliſh in each of theſe, a particular officer, 
to take account of the conſumable articles, Hable 
to duty, in this diviſion. 


But though theſe eſtabliſhments, with their 
appendages, of ſuperviſors, collectors, c. were 
neceſſarily attended with an expence, that bore 
a great proportion to the amount of revenue, to 
be drawn from one or two articles of taxation, 
yet as it conſiſted of ſalaries, that were fixed, it 
would have borne a leſs and leſs proportion to the 
revenue collected by it, as the quantities of the 
taxed commodities increaſed in the progreſs of 
ſociety. Beſides, ſuch a ſyſtem of collecting, 
when once properly eſtabliſned, 1s like a great 
wheel, capable of moving many more machines, 
than thoſe originally connected with it. The 
officers in this ſyſtem, could not originally be ſo 
parcelled out, as to be wholly employed, in the 

buſineſs 


* See Part I. Chap. ii. 
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buſineſs of their diviſion ; and even now, it will 


be found, that they would not be fully occu- 
pied, if their attention was limited to the com- 
mon duties of ſurveying. This indeed every body 


takes for granted, when premiums and allow- 


ances are given to officers for their activity and 
attention, (not in ſurveying,) but in looking 
out for, and making ſeizures. From this ſituation 
of the officers then, it was competent, to have 


laid on new taxes on a great many other arti- 


cles, with very little or no additional expence to 
the revenue. 


I know it is believed, that the increaſe of the 


- Number of taxed articles, has increaſed the ex- 


pence of collection, by rendering a greater num- 


ber of ſurveying officers neceſſary. But one over- 
taxed article, requires more officers, and more 


expence to ſecure the duties payable upon it, 


than twenty articles that are not over-taxed. 
And if none of the articles of revenue had been 


over: taxed, a few additional ones would have at- 


forded but very little more trouble, to the ſur- 
veying officer, who, in this caſe, could have gone 


from article to article, and made his regular ſur- 


veys, 
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veys, without trouble, and without fear; and 
who, on ſuſpicious occaſions, could have made 
a few unexpected ſurveys, that would have been 
ſufficient to counteract an inferior temptation to 
ſmuggle. The reader, who has made himſelf 
maſter of the account, that was given of the art 
of ſurveying, in the firſt part of this work, 
will eaſily believe, that after a ſurveying ſyſtem 
is once thoroughly underſtood, and ſet a going, 
many other articles, beſides thoſe originally tax- 
ed, might be put under the ſurvey of the ſame 
claſs of officers. Of late * the number of ſur- 
veying officers has been diminiſhed, and yet in 
the country, there is nothing more common, I 

am told, than for an officer to perform the ſur- 
veying buſineſs of two diviſions at the ſame 
time. 

But the practicability of increaſing the number 
of taxed articles, without increaſing the expence 
of collection, is no new idea. Davenant en- 
tertained it. And whatever other miſtakes he 
may have fallen into, yet as he was himſelf a 
practical ſurveyor, and well acquainted with 


the 


* June 1789, 
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the exciſe ſyſtem, he will be allowed to have been 


a moſt competent judge of this ſubject. He tells 


us, that when the exciſe in England, was in the 


moſt flouriſhing ſituation, i. e. before the ale was 


over-taxed, in 1695, the whole kingdom was 


parcelled out among 1200 officers, under whoſe 


ſurvey, the amount of the exciſe, was a growing 
amount. He computes, that a malt tax of only 
ſix pence on the buſhel, would then have yielded 
2 revenue, nearly equal to the reſt of the exciſe, 
and yet for ſecuring ſo great an addition, he does 


not propoſe to augment the ſurveying officers 
above one. eighth part; and he aſſerts, that 1370 


officers with ſuperviſors, Wc. fit for their ſituati- 


ons, would be ſufficient to collect, any new duties 


which © the parliament has given, or may think 
fit to grant“ wo 


Thus, though the expence of inſtituting a ſur- 
veying ſyſtem 1 is great, when compared with the 
amount of the original revenue, collected by | 


means of it, yet, in the progreſs of a moderate 


taxation, the proportion of this expence would 
be gradually lefſened. It would become leſs, as 
the quantities of the taxed articles increaſed in the 


progrels 


ee his Eſſay on the Management of the King's Revenue. 
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progreſs of ſociety, and till more ſo, as the num- 
ber of productive taxed articles were multiplied 
for though in the firſt caſe, the number of traders 
| ſhould increaſe with the amount of quantities, 
which by the by is very rarely the caſe, and 
though in the ſecond, ſome additional labour 
would be incurred, yet both of theſe circumſtances 
together, would occaſion but a very trifling ad- 
ditional expence, while the two ſources of re- 
venue, would pour an increaſed ſupply into the 
exchequer, compared with which, not only the 
additional, but the original expence of collection, 
would ſoon appear trifling and inſignificant. 


On our preſent ſuppoſition, the expence and 
riſk of ſmuggling, exceed the temptation to it. 
Few therefore would be ſo fooliſh, as to make the 
attempt ; and as moſt of theſe few would fall vic- 
tims to their own folly, little expence would be 
incurred to prevent a practice, to which there 
could be no great temptation, or to puniſh a 
tranſgreſſion, which comparatively would be ſo 
rarely committed. 


In 
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In an over- tax ſyſtem, the ſurveying officers 
are no doubt more numerous, than when taxes 


are moderate, but ſtill, the great expence ariſes 
from the ſmuggling which prevails ; from the at- 


tempts which are continually making to prevent 


it; and to puniſh it after it has been commit- 
ted. 1 e | 
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* H A P. III. 


Of the E xpence of collecting Taxes on conſumable Com- 
modities, when the Articles are over-taxed. 


BUT though a multiplication of traders, and 
of productive articles, would occaſion, but a very 
trifling addition, to the expence of a well-eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem of ſurveying, if all the articles were 
under-taxed, yet this, would by no means be 
the caſe, if any of the articles were over- 
taxed. 


We formerly obſerved, that in a rich and well- 
peopled country, where the bounds of a diviſion 
are narrow, it would be eaſy for an active officer, 

to ſurvey many traders even of very different def- 


criptions, 
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criptions, if the temptation to ſmuggle was ſo 


ſmall, that he could keep them under command, 
and counteract the temptation by the check ſur- 


veys which he could eaſily repeat. But if any 


one claſs of traders in his diviſion were over-taxed, 
they would ſoon make vigorous attempts to elude 
his vigilance; and if he was faithful, he would 


find it neceſſary to look after them with more 


than ordinary attention. Such traders, there- 


fore, would require a ſeparate ſet of officers to 
ſurvey them. It has been found, however, that 


a ſeparate claſs of officers, will not prevent fraud, 


in an article that is much over-taxed : the trader, 


lured by gain, and ſtimulated by rivalſhip, will be 


continually making thoſe attemptsat fraud, which 


ſubject him to proſecution ; and if to prevent 
theſe attempts, ſurveying officers ſhould be mul- 
tiplied, inſtead of having one officer to ſurvey 


many traders, we ſhould ſoon have as many of- 


ficers, as there are traders in a diviſion. This in 


fact, has in many inſtances taken place, but hke 


the other expedients of the over-tax ſyſtem, it is 
proved ineffectual. By placing an officer with L. 


35 or L. 50a year, to check the operations of a 
trader, who has great temptations to fraud, more 
occaſions 
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occaſions are opened of correſpondence and inti- 
macy between them. The officer once corrupted, 
becomes ſubject to his trader, and ſoon little bet- 
ter than one of his ſervants. In this ſituation, it 
1s true, Government will hear nothing of frauds, 
and the revenue will appear to be collected with 
little expence, becauſe it will be done without 
noiſe. But if Government ſhould be convinced 
of the corruption of their officers, and ſhould 
employ watching officers, not only as checks on 
the traders, but on one another, it is impoſlible 
to fay where we are to ſtop, or what additional 
expence may be incurred. I have known ten 
watchers to one trader at the ſame time. 


But theſe additional ſurveying and watching 
officers, are not the only means for preventing 
ſmuggling, which the over-tax ſyſtem has render- 
ed neceſſary. The inſtitution of Revenue cruizers, 
and the aſſiſtance of the army and navy, are, in 
their own nature, very expenſive, though it is 
not eaſy to compute it. The Revenue Commit- 
tee, in their firſt Report, ſtate, that the exertions 
made by Government, to ſeize foreign contra- 
band goods, before they come near the ſhore, 


WAS 
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was upwards of L. 260,000 a year“, over and 
above all the exertions, both of the Cuſtoms and 
Exciſe, aided by the army, to ſeize the goods 
after they were landed on the coaſt. 


Another ſource of expence, attending the over- 
tax ſyſtem, is that ariſing from proſecutions. 1 


do not ſay, that where duties are moderate, there 
would be no proſecutions; ; but they would nei- 
ther be ſo numerous, nor expenſive, as they are 
when articles are over-taxed. In the firſt caſe, 


the attempts to ſmuggle, ſpringing from igno- 


rance, would be few, feeble and ineffectual; and 
they would be caſily cruſhed, under the operation . 
of the ordinary means of prevention and puniſh. 


ment. Under the ſecond, where the gain is ſup- 
poſed much greater than the expence and riſk, 
| proſecutions will continue, to be both numerous | 


and expenſive, while government are anxious to 


ſuppreſs ſmugeling. But this expence is not to 
be eſtimated by the ſum expended by government; 


for the money, time, ingenuity, and exertion, put 


forth 


* Appendix, Ne. 1. of that Report. 
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forth by government, is counteracted, by a ſimi- 
lar expence on the part of thoſe, who are liable 
to ſuch proſecutions, with whom a kind of le- 
gal as well as civil war is carried on, to the ma- 
nifeſt and almoſt inconceivable loſs of the pub- 
lic. 6 8 
But this expence is aggravated by the difficulty 
and uncertainty of getting the revenue laws exe- 
cuted. The legiſlature have imagined, that they 
could counteract the great temptations to ſmug: 
ling, by the ſeverity of the ſanctions, under 
which they have prohibited it. The ſeverity of 
the revenue laws, has accordingly increaſed, until 
they have loſt the ſpirit and character, of the 
other laws of the country. In this fi tuation, the 
people do not ſympathize, with the revenue ſta- 
tutes ; they often aid the ſmuggler, rather chan 
the revenue officer; and even the ordinary ma- 
giſtrates, have declined to apply thoſe puniſh- 
ments to the ſmuggler, which the legiſlature, in 
| its wiſdom, had judged to be necefſary*. This 
has rendered it neceſſary to inſtitute exchequer 


N | ſuits, 


* Revenue Committee's 2d. Report. 
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ſuits, in moſt caſes, where a ſimple award of the 


| Juſtices of the peace, uſed to be ſufficient ; and, 
| conſequently, the execution of the revenue laws, 
1 is now more expenſive to the ſtate, and more op- 
'| preſſive to the people, than they were formerly. 

i | But ina free country, the people muſt execute 
| the laws, and execute them too with alacrity, or 
elſe they will never be effectual. While our re- 
venue laws, therefore, are contrary to the genius 


of our other ſtatutes, they will never be executed 
with ſpirit, becauſe the breakers of them are not 
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in diſgrace with their fellow citizens; and from 
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this, in a great meaſure, ariſes the expenſive, up- 
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hill work of executing them. 


I 
1 It deſerves, however, to be particularly re- 
g marked, that the expence of ſuppreſſing ſmug- 


gling, is not ſo much in proportion to the 
temptation to ſmuggle, or to the quan- 
tity ſmuggled, as to the exertions made 
by government to ſuppreſs it. This will ap- 
pear, by obſerving, that the attention of govern- 
ment to ſmuggling, and their conſequent exer- 
tions to ſuppreſs it, are varied by the different fi- 
tuations of the traders who ſmuggle. If the tra- 
ders 
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ders are numerous and not very rich, rivalſhip 
among themſelves, and diſagreement with their 
officers, continually rouſe the attention of go- 
vernment, to the ſmuggling that is going on. 
And the conſequent exertions of government to 
ſuppreſs it, by additional officers, and vigorous 
proſecutions, render the collection of the duties 
very expenſive, while it is certain, that theſe ex- 
ertions will not be effectual to put a top to it. 
But if the buſineſs is in the hands of a few great 
traders, who can afford to get the officers into 
their own pay, then there are no complaints. 
The trader does as he pleaſes. A certain propor- 
tion of the article is regularly dutied, and the reſt 
ſmuggled without a ſtruggle. In this caſe, it is 
true, government get their duties without ex- 
pence, unleſs it is allowed that the loſs, of by far 
the greateſt part of the duties, is a very high ex. 
pence. 5 


The obſervation of this fact, however, has led 
many into a ſtrong predilection, in favour of mo- 
nopoly, though when an article is over-taxed, 
nothing tends ſo certainly to encourage ſmuggling 
as the buſineſs falling into a few hands. When 
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| this happens, the revenue officer is expoſed to 


a. temptations, which few or none of them have 
| been able to withſtand. The ſmuggling that then 
: prevails is carried on without noife ; but the evil 
j is not leſs, becauſe it hides itſelf from our view; 


on the contrary it is more deſtructive of revenue, 

as in fact it takes the management of it, and of the 

officers, in a great meaſure out of the hands of 
government. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Recapitulation of the Second Enquiry. 


| UPON the whole then, it would appear, that 
an eſtabliſhment for collecting taxes on conſum- 
able commodities, muſt at firſt be attended 
with great expence. But that, if commodities 
were not over-taxed, this expence would bear a 
leſs and leſs proportion to the revenue collected 
by it, as the quantity increaſed, of the articles 
originally taxed, and as new-taxed articles were 
multiplied in the progreſs of ſociety. That it is 
over taxation, that gives riſe to great expence; 
and that in an over-tax ſyſtem, the expence al- 
molt exceeds computation. It is over taxation, 
which renders it neceſſary, to have more ſurvey- 
ing officers, than would otherwiſe be required 
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that calls for preventive officers ; for watchers ; 
for revenue cruizers ; for the aſſiſtance of the 


army and navy; ; for ſevere ſtatutes and rigorous 
proſecutions, without number, and (becauſe key 
are ineffectual) without end. 


This expence, however, it is ta be remembered, 
is not always proportioned to the temptation to 
ſmuggle, or to the quantity ſmuggled, but ra- 
ther to the exertions, on the part of govern- 


ment, to ſuppreſs ſmuggling. But theſe exertions 
muſt vary, with what government are permitted 


to know, with regard to {muggling. When an 


over. taxed article, is in the hands of many 


traders, whoſe moderate gains deprive them of the 
power to corrupt the officers, this, joined to the 


clamours of rivalſhip, rouſes the attention of 


government, to the ſmuggling that prevails, and 


creates great expence, in their exertions to ſup- 
preſs it. But after the buſineſs centers, in a few mo- 


nopolizers, who have great capitals, they can eaſily 


take the revenue officers in their own pay ; this is 


the laſt ſtage of the over-tax ſvſtem ; and then it 


meets the appearanccs, of a moderate taxation. 


No frauds are heard of, and no profccutions take 


place; j 
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place; the few which ariſe, are againſt inferior 
traders, who are ſoon altogether | ſuppreſſed, 
though it 1s from the middling claſs, as ſhall af- 


terwards be ſhewn *, that the higheſt rate of fduty 
can be collected. 


* See below, Book iii. 
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ENQUIRY III. 


Concerning the Queſtion, On whom do Taxes fall ? 


CHAP. 1 

Iuraduftion 

ECT. L 
Importance and Plan of the Enquiry. 


WHEN we reflect, that the object, of almoſt 


all writers upon taxation, is to aſcertain, where 


taxes fall, it will appear, that this branch of our 


ſubject, is entitled to a very full, and cloſe ex- 


amination. For this purpoſe, after mentioning 


the 
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the origin of the queſtion, and ſtating ſome of 
the moſt prevalent opinions, I ſhall endeavour 


to point out, 1ſt, How the invention of ma- 


chines, the ſubdiviſion of labour, and other im- 
provements in ſociety, furniſh funds for the pay- 
ment of taxes; and, 2dly, How the general ſtate 
of demand, regulates the manner, in which taxes 


fall, when improvements do not intervene, to 


ſuſtain them. From this review it will appear, 


that it is almoſt impoſſible to tell, where taxes 
fall; and that though we could tell where they 
fall to-day, yet as their doing ſo depends on cir- 


cumſtances, that are ever varying, we ſhould 


ſtill be at a loſs to point out, where they will fall 
to· morrow. „ 
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SECT. .IL 


Origin of the Queſtion. 


IN modern Europe, civilization and improve- 


ments, began with foreign trade, which gradu- 
ally introduced manufactures and agriculture. 
In the progreſs of trade, the rivalſhip of mer- 
_ chants, ſoon brought down their profits ; and 
though taxes had no effect on profit, yet they 
were perceived to be very powerful, in giving 
traders the preference to one another in the 
market. Speculations, therefore, reſpecting tax- 
es, naturally began with merchants; and their 
views of them, were limited to the manner, in 
which taxes affected themſelves. They were by 


no means intereſted, to conſider the abſolute 
rate of duty, which would be laid on any article. 
If the duty was low, there could be no com- 

plaint, 
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plaint, and if it was ſo high, as to give encou- 
ragement to ſmugoling, this circumſtance they, 
generally, converted to their own emolument. 
The chief thing, which ſeized their attention, 
was the equality or inequality of taxes. If all 
merchants traded with the ſame rate of duty, 
they experienced the ſame general advantages and 
diſadvantages ; but if the rate of a tax was un- 
equal, the inequality unavoidably operated a dif. 
couragement to thoſe, whom the higher tax 
affected. If one merchant was charged 2s. for 
the ſame ſpecies and quantity of goods, on which 
another was charged only 18. it was evident, that 
he, who paid the higheſt duty, muſt either loſe 
the market, or ſmuggle, or ſell his goods at an 
of inferior proſit. In other words, the difference 
the rate of the tax, would fall on the merchant 
liable to the higheſt duty, and in caſes of com- 
| petition, would always drive him out of the mar- 
ket. But ſo various were the circumſtances of 
merchants, that on many occaſions, it was to be 
ſhewn, that equal taxes, would, in certain ſitua- 
tions, be unequal, and unequal ones, would prove 
equal, becauſe in the end, they would put differ- 
ent merchants on the ſame footing in the market. 
This 
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This often gave rife, to nice queſtions, reſpect- 
ing the operation of taxes, of great importance 
to the mercantile world, and in which legiſla- 
tors, and whole countries, became in ſome mea- 


Fa 


ſure intereſted. g 
But when we conſider, that conſumers do not 
pay taxes, to get them back, in the advanced 
price of the commodities; that they have no 
market in which they are to diſpoſe of them; 
nor rivals to contend with; it does not occur, 
how this queſtion reſpecting taxes could be ſtated 
with regard to them. It muſt be remembered, 
however, that financiers, had been accuſtomed, 
to reaſon, and to act, with merchants. Their 
imaginations had been filled, and their paſſions 
agitated, with this queſtion regarding taxes, in 
a commercial view, and it is not ſurpriſing, that 
it ſhould have occurred to them, i in the ſame im- 
portant hght, when they came to conſider the 
ſubje& of internal taxation. 


But before this queſtion could be agitated, be- 
tween private citizens, it was neceſſary to range 
the people, into different claſſes, and to ſhew that 

they 
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they could be affected by taxes, in the ſame way 
with rival merchants. For this purpoſe, one 
would think, that conſiderable ingenuity would 
have been neceſſary. The ſituation of ſociety, 
however, before the revolution, and the theories 
of ſpeculative men after that time, furniſhed am- 
ple matter, for ſuch a claſſification. 
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8 1 e . I. 


Of the Landed and Commercial Intereſt. | 


IN modern Europe, a very early jealouſy ſub- 


liſted, between the landlord and the merchant. 


The landlord, while, perhaps, he only vented his 
ill-will againſt the merchant, imagined, that he 
oppreſſed him, by the taxes which were impoſed, 


on his perſon or merchandiſe ; and he believed 


alſo, that every tax, levied from the merchant, 
was fo much of the national burdens of which 
himſelf was relieved. No two traders, were 
ever more really competitors in the ſame mar- 
ket, than landlords and merchants, in modern 
Europe, have been to one another, even when 
reſident in the fame country. 


Soon 


Soon after the revolution, a propoſal had been 
made, to lay a tax upon malt, and at that time, 
there could not be a more proper ſubject. But 
doctor Davenant found out, that this tax would 


fall upon barley land. This aſſertion, was ſuffi- 


cient to rouſe the attention of landlords, and to 


ſet them in oppoſition to a tax, which was to 


affect their intereſt, by falling ultimately upon 


them, and not on the commercial part of the na- 
tion. In oppoſition to this prejudice, however, 


a tax was ſoon after laid upon malt; and others 


have been added, though the prejudice ſtill re- 


mained. Even ſo far down as the year 1769, 


when the additional malt-tax_ was propoſed, 
though no direct oppoſition was made to it in 


the Houſe of Commons, yet the train of opi- 
nions was againſt it. The tax (it was faid) 


was partial againſt the landlord, on whom it 


& would ultimately fall, and who ſhould after- 


© wards be relieved of this burden.” One would 


have thought, that the experience of the firſt 
malt. tax, would have corrected this opinion, long 
before the year 1760, and yet it ſeems ſtill to 
have had ſuch root, that Dr. Smith found it ne- 


ceſſary to eradicate it, fo late as the 1775. He 


has 
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192 An Enquiry into Book II. 
has fully demonſtrated, what experience had ſuf- 
ficiently taught, that no tax upon malt, could 
affect barley land, or the landlord, more than a 


tax, on any other conſumable article, might af- 
ke him.* 


* See Smith on the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 
Nations, Book v. . . 


SECT. 
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SECT; IV. 


Of the Diſtinctions introduced by the Commercial 
Sy/tem. 


AN author of ſome reputation“, has intro- 
duced, almoſt the whole mercantile ſyſtem, to 
explain the ſubject of internal taxation. He 
judges it abſurd to ſay, that an internal and pro- 
portional tax, as he calls it, (that is a tax on con- 
ſumable commodities,) can fall, either on the 
land, or trade, or on the induſtrious individuals 
of a community. He thinks, that ſuch taxes, 

muſt fall on che idle conſumer. 


This diviſion of the people, into induſtrious 
and idle, is evidently founded, on that part of 
the mercantile ſyſtem, which treats of the ba- 
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* Stewart's Political Oeconomy, 
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lance of trade. This author points out, how 
the balance of trade turns, even among citizens 
of the ſame country, carrying on the internal 


- buſineſs of the ſociety ; and endeavours to ſhew, 
that all taxes on conſumable commodities, muſt | 
attach themſelves to thoſe individuals, againſt 


whom the balance of trade turns. The balance 
of trade is always againſt the idle; therefore it 
is the idle, on whom ſuch taxes fall. | 


But as the reputation of the commercial ſy. 


tem declines in Europe, ſo this divifion of the 
citizens, into idle and induſtrious, and the opi- 


nion of the manner, in which taxes fall, conſe- 
quent upon it, is leſs attended to. It has given 
place to other, and more plauſible diviſions, ſpring- 
ing from k very different ſyſtems. 


SE CT. 
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au, 
— 


8 E C IT. V. 


Of other Syſtems of Political Oeconomy. 


THE French ceconomiſts are of opinion, that : 
all the wealth of nations, is derived from the 
produce of land, and therefore aſſert, that taxes, 
are ultimately derived from the ſame ſource. But 
other philoſophers, who conceive various ſources 

of national wealth, are of opinion, that taxes 
are derived, from each, or all, of theſe ſeveral 
funds. 


Doctor Smith, in the firſt part of his Enquiry, 
ſhews, that the private revenue of individuals, 
ariſes from rent, profit, or wages* ; and he in- 
ters}, that every tax, muſt be derived, from one 


O 2 or ll! 


| 1 
* Sce Wealth of Nations. {l 
+ Part II. Book v. Chap. 2. | EY | Ui 
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or other of theſe ſources, or from all of them 
indifferently. He admits, however, that taxes, 
are not in fact paid, from that fund, on which 
it was intended they ſhould fall; and after ſtat. 
ing four general maxims with regard to taxes, 
and obſerving, that every tax which falls on only 
one of theſe ſources of revenue, rent, profit, or 
wages, is neceſlarily unequal, in ſo far as it does 
not affect the other two; he then informs us, 
that be 7s to take no farther notice of this kind of 
inequality ; but that the attention will be direct. 
ed, to another kind of inequality, viz. that kind, 
which ariſes from a tax, falling unequally, even 
upon that particular ſort of private revenue, 
which is affected by it. 
The four following propoſitions, I apprehend, 
contain the reſult, of the Doctor's opinion re- 
garding taxes. 


Iſt, That all taxes, on the rent of land, on its 


produce, or on farming ſtock, are ultimately 
borne by the landlord. 


2dly, That 
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2dly, That taxes on houſe rents, cannot per- 
manently affect building rent, but fall, on the 
tenant and ground rent, proportionally, as cir- 
cumſtances determine. 


 2dly, That taxes on the wages of labour, do 
not affe& the labourer at all. Such taxes muſt 
be advanced, (even with an addition,) by the 
employer; and fall on the landlord, if the labour 
is employed in agriculture; and on the conſum- 
= er, if the labour is employed in manufacture or 
commerce. 1 


Athly, Conſumable commodities, are divided 
into neceſſaries and luxuries. A tax on neceſſa- 
ries, conſumed by the labourer, falls exactly, as 
a tax on his wages would fall. A tax on luxu- 
ries, falls on the conſumers, whoever they be, 


Finally, Some taxes, are accumulated ; and 
fall heavy upon the bearers of them, in propor- 
tion to the number of hands, through which 
they go, in their paſſage to that claſs of men, on 
whom they ultimately fall. 


SECT, 
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SECT. VI. 


General Reflections from this Review, 


WE ſhall afterwards have occaſion to remark, 
on ſome of the particular opinions, which have 
been juſt ſtated. In the mean time, I ſhall make 
the following obſervations on the general aſpect 
of the ſubject. 


iſt, This queſtion, reſpecting taxes, has not 
ariſen from experience, in the buſineſs of inter- 
nal taxation; and the concluſions regarding it, 
are ſtill hypothetical and uncertain. 


This will appear, when we conſider, that as 
the queſtion originated with rival traders, ſo its 
various ſucceeding aſpects, have ſprung, from 


the 
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the theories of the ſpeculative. The early divi- 
fion of citizens, into landlords and merchaats, 
firſt ſet theſe two claſſes at variance, with regard 
to taxes. The balance of trade, ſuggeſted the 
idea, that taxes on conſumable commodities, ul- 
timately fell on the idle. The ingenuity of the 
French œconomiſts, derived all taxes from the 
produce of land. And a very enlightened phi- 
loſopher, of the preſent age, ſtates three differ- 
ent funds, from which taxes may be derived. 
He does not, however, agitate the queſtion, (as 
preceding theoriſts,) between the different ſources, 
whence they were to be derived. A more atten- 
tive view of the ſubject, probably, pointed out 
to him the unprofitableneſs of ſuch a ſpeculation. 
He therefore leaves this diviſion immediately, af. 
ter making it, telling us, that he would not fur- 
ther notice, the inequality of taxes, as affecting 
the various ſources of national wealth ; becauſe 
taxes are not in fact paid, out of the fund, 
whence they are intended to be derived. He 
therefore adopts another arrangement, more ac- 
curate than his preceding theory could have ſug- 
geſted, evidently founded, on the nature of taxes 
themſelves; the nature of their ſubjects; and 

the 
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the ſituation of the perſons, from whom they 
are originally levied. But even this way of de- 
termining the queſtion, ingenious and accurate 

as it ſeems, cannot enable us, to give a true an- 
ſwer to it. It ſhould be remembered, that be- 
ſides theſe abſtract tendencies, there are other, 
and more powerful circumſtances, occurring in 
the buſineſs of a great nation, whoſe contingent 
and unforeſeen effects, are continually coming in, 
to prevent taxes from falling, in the manner we 
ſhould be ready to ſuppoſe. _ 


2dly, As this queſtion, has not ariſen from 
experience, in the buſineſs of internal taxation, 

ſo its determination, is not immediately neceſſary 
to the practical financier. . 


One great object of political ceconomy, is to 
| ſupply the ſtate with a revenue, ſufficient for the 
public ſervices. But this can only be procured 
by a right application of taxes to their ſubjects. 
It we fail here, a tax may be oppreſſive, in ſome 
degree, which otherwiſe, would have yielded a 
ſafe, eaſy, and productive revenue. It is clear, 
however, that the moſt perfect knowledge of the 
fund, 
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fund, on which a tax will fall, can never inſtruc 


us, how we are to apply it, in the beſt manner, 
to its ſubject. 


8 E C 15 | VII. 


Uſes of this Speculation. 


THE immediate conſequence, of the "RR 
tions, reſpecting the manner in which internal 
taxes fall, has been, to rouſe the attention of ci- 
tizens, to every propoſal for a new tax ; and to 
ſet thoſe in oppoſition to it, on n whom i it Was pr 
poſed ultimately to fall. 


But the uſes, to which ſpeculative men apply 
it, are, 


11t, To prevent the ſinancier, from diſcourag- 
| ing the exertions of thoſe, who are employed in 


cultivating 
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cultivating, what they judge, to be the moſt va- 
luable and productive fund. And, 


2dly, To point out, the moſt œconomical 


Way, of laying on taxes. 


It is by no means a new opinion, that taxes» 
in paſſing from hand to hand, accumulate, like 
a ſnow-ball, till they come to the laſt payer. Sir 
Matthew Decker entertained this opinion, with 


reſpe& to taxes, on conſumable commodities in 


general, and Doctor smith, thinks it perfectly 


juſt, with regard to all taxes, on the wages and 


neceſſaries of labourers. If a tax of ſixpence, 
on what is a neceſſary article to the labourer, will 
coſt the landlord, on whom it ultimately falls, a 


ſhilling, it would be much better, at once to tax 


the landlord in nine- pence. For in this caſe, he 
would pay leſs, and the Exchequer would receive 
more. But though upon theſe principles, the 


nine-penny tax would certaiuly be the moſt ceco- 
nomical, and one would think, moſt agreeable to 
all parties, yet we don't find, that landlords are 


willing practically to acquieſce in the doctrine. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VIIL 


Of the al erent Deſcription f Citizens, _ 5 
| Taxes may be ſaid to fall, | 


IN the days of ignorance, it was imagined, 
that taxes, levied on articles of merchandiſe, 
were an abridgement of profit ; and, conſequent- 
ly, fell on the merchant. But it was afterwards 
diſcovered, that merchants added theſe taxes, to 
the price of their goods, and received them back, 
often with a profit, from their cuſtomers. Mer- 
chants or manufacturers, therefore, are now con- 
ſidered, as the advancers of taxes merely ; and 
conſumers of taxed articles are in general ſaid to 


be the perſons on whom taxes ultimately fall. 


I do not think, however, that this language, 
is ſufficiently preciſe, to mark the different ſitua- 


tions 
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tions of citizens, who pay taxes on conſumable 
commodities. It will afterwards appear, that 
ſome conſumers have, from their own particular 
ſituation, or from the ſtate of the ſociety in 
which they are placed, a very liberal, though an 
indirect relief, afforded them from their taxes, 
while others may be obliged to pay taxes, with- 
out any ſuch relief; as theſe ſituations are, in 
their own nature, ſo materially different, we 
ought not to claſs them together, by applying 
to them the ſame language. 


ho, ů — _ 


II ſhall therefore call conſumers of the firſt de- 
ſcription, Payers of Taxes merely, though they 


bg > c 9 
. 


pay them without any direct retribution. And 
thoſe of the ſecond deſcription I ſhall call Bearers 


yg, 
2 


— 


of Taxes, becauſe on them, taxes do really fall. 


hs TI —— 
— —— — end 
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CHAP. IL 


' Of the Diviſion of Labour, the Invention of Ma- 
chines, and other Improvements, as they create 


: F. unde, for the Payment of Taxes. 


A 
Introduction to the Chapter. 


THE load of taxes, which Great Britain has 
ihewn herſelf capable of bearing, is a {ſtriking 
fact, to the political obſerver. Her preſent na- 
tional debt, and taxes, would have ruined her, 
it is preſumed, a century ago, and yet ſhe ſeems, 
as thriving and happy, under all her preſent load, 
as ſhe was formerly, and is, perhaps, really as 
little oppreſſed, with a debt of two hundred and 
fifty millions, as ſhe once was, with one of fif- 
teen millions. 
This 
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This difference, cannot ſurely be accounted. 


for, in any other way, than by referring it, to 


the great improvements, which have taken place 


in the nation; and it ſeems directly to our pur- 


_ poſe, to trace, how improvements have operated 


ſo wonderful an effect. If we are ſucceſsful in 


this, we ſhall unfold the cauſes, which have en- 


abled the country, to ſuſtain ſuch an accumulated 
load, with ſo much eaſe, i. e. to tell, out of what 
funds, the taxes have been derived; in other 


words, on what they have principally fallen. 


The great improvements in ſociety are, the in- 
vention of machines; the ſubdiviſion of labour; 


and ſuperior dexterity, exertion, and -{kill, i 


thoſe, by whom the buſineſs of the Reg 13 


carried on. Theſe circumſtances, he at the root, 


of all the improvements of ſociety. Without 


them, there could have been no difference 


amongſt mankind. The diſtinction of ſavage 


and citizen, would have been unknown. And 
to them, as to their ſpring, we are to trace all 
the advantages, which a civilized ate affords. 
They are the efficient cauſes of the riches we 


enjoy. And if ſo, they muſt alſo furniſh, the 
ſupply 
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ſupply of our taxes, which are a part of our 
wealth. 


Theſe improvements, therefore, may enable 


the ſame number of people, to ſuſtain taxes, in- | 


deſinitely greater at one time, than at another, 
in proportion to the degree, and ſucceſs, with 
which each of them have been cultivated. 


SECT. H. 


Of Machine, as furniſhing a Fund, for the Payment 
of Taxes. 


IF a perſon applies a machine to any work, 

| and if this machine juſt gains as much, i. e. faves 
as much labour, as to defray its own expence, one 
would not ſay, that the proprietor, had loſt any 
thing by the machine, or that the expence of it, 
had fallen upon him. It is only in the cafe, that 
the 
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the machine, did not earn its own value and ex- 
pence, that we could ſay, it was a burden on the 
proprietor, and that he had borne the expence'! 
of it. But if the machine gained, twenty times 
more to the proprietor, than it coſt him, far leſs 
would we ſay, that its coſt fell on him; and 
though he ſhould pay, a twentieth part of its 
profits, to a patentee, for a licence to uſe it, it 
would not be ſaid, that this licence, was a burden 
upon him. In ſuch a caſe, the machine, with 
the greateſt propriety might be ſaid, to furniſh a 
fund, ſufficient for all theſe. expences ; and the 
proprietor, who on this ſuppoſition, gains nine- 
tenths of the whole work of the machine, would 
never be ſaid, to bear any of its expences. But 
the expence of a premium, | to a patentee, for 
the uſe of a particular machine, is preciſely ana- 
logous to taxes on ſimilar improvements in ſo- 
ciety at large. And if, in conſequence of gene- 
ral improvements, a perſon's ſituation, is on the 
whole better, and more proſperous, (even inclu- 
ding a tax,) than it was before it, that tax, ought 
not to be ſaid, to be borne, or to fall upon him, 
though he pays it. 


n 
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But further to illuſtrate this idea. Let us ſup- 


poſe a brewer, to have one hundred barrels of 
ſtrong beer; that a tax on it of one ſhilling per 


barrel, has been paid by him; and that the price 
of ale falls a ſhilling per barrel, i. e. including 
the tax, he can get no more for his ale, than he 
got, before the tax was impoſed. In this parti- 
cular caſe, the brewer would not only advance, 
but pay the tax, and that too without retribution. 


But let us further ſuppoſe, that juſt at the time he 
began to brew theſe hundred barrels, he had ap- 


| plied machinery to his brewery, which enabled 
him, to carry on his work, at a rate ſo. much 
cheaper, that he could afford to ſell his ale two 


ſhillings the barrel lower than formerly and that 


lixpence per barrel was fully adequate to the ex- 
pence of the machinery. In this caſe, though he 
actually paid the one ſhilling of tax, out of his 
profits, including his gains on the machinery, it 


could not, with any propriety be ſaid, that it had 
fallen upon him, becauſe he is in no worſe a 


ſituation in point of profit, than before the tax 
was laid on, even though he ſells his ale, as cheap 
after the tax, as before it. In ſuch a caſe, nobody 
would be affected by this tax. Conſumers get 
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their ale, at the ſame price as before; the trader 8 
profit is not diminiſhed though he pays the tax; 


nobody in ſhort, pays it without retribution. 


It falls on nobody. The improvements in the 


brewery, afford at once, a compenſation for the 
ingenuity and expence of the machines, and ſuſ- 


tain this branch of the national revenue. 


Thus, if machines were applied to a manufac- 
tory, ſo as to enable the trader to ſell his goods as 
cheap after a tax, as before it, they would direQ- 


ly and immediately ſuſtain taxes, and prevent 


them from even appearing to fall, on any deſcrip- 
tion of citizens. This, however, is very ſeldom 
the caſe; and though it may happen, in ſome 
kinds of manufactures, as that of hardware, it 


could ſcarce ever happen in a brewery. 


But though machines, ſeldom ſo obviouſly, and 
directly, relieve the people of taxes, yet they of- 
ten do it as really, 1n an indirect and partial man- 
ner. To illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe, that 


no ſuch improvement had taken place with 


the 
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the brewer, as we have been ſuppoſing, and that 
the tax had been added to the price of the ale. 
But ſtill, ſimilar improvements among the conſu- 

mers themſelves, would have the ſame effect, as to 
each claſs of them, that an improvement by the 


brewer, had upon the whole. If the conſumer 


is a manufacturer, and has introduced machines 
into his manufaQory, which afford him a ſaving, 
equal, or more than equal, to the advanced 
price of his ale, this improvement, will free him- 
ſelf of the ale, and prevent him, from burdening 
his cuſtomers with it. If he is a farmer, a ſimi- 
lar improvement in agriculture, would have the 
fame effect upon him, enabling him, both to ſell 
his grain as cheap, and pay as much rent, as here- 
tofore. If he is a workman, the ſame circum- 
ſtance, (the invention of a machine,) may ena- 
ble him, at once, to give his employer more work 
for the ſame wages, and himſelf to drink more 
ale, even after the tax, than without the im- 
provement, he was able to do before it. 
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SECT. in. 


of the Sable ifron of Labour, as e a ' Fund 
RE Taxes. 


IT is not eaſy, perhaps it is impoſſible to com- 
pute, the immenſe advantage, gained to ſociety, 
by the ſubdiviſion of labour. A pin-maker, it 
is ſaid, can make at the rate of 4800 pins in a 
day. And it is computed, that he can certainly 
make 240 times, perhaps 4800 times more pins 
in conſequence of the ſubdiviſion of labour, than 
he could have done without it“. But what is a 
tax of 10, 20, 30, or even of 130 per cent, when 
compared with ſuch an improvement! 4 


T * ſubdiviſion of labour, 1s that improvement, 
which of all others, we owe to the peace and ſe- 
curity 


* See Smith, Book 1. Chap. 1. 
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curity, afforded by good government. A part 
of the advantages derived from it, is juſtly due 
to the power which inſures them, and they are 
well able indeed, liberally to reward Government 
for its protection. 


Obſervations ſimilar to thoſe which occurred, 
when ſpeaking of machines, are applicable to this 
ſubject. This ſpecies of improvement may take 
place, 


iſt, In the manufactory of the taxed article. 
In this caſe, the improvement would immediate- 


ly and directly, furniſh the fund for the tax, and 


prevent it from appearing, to afſe& any of the 
conſumers 3 or, 


2dly, A tax may appear to affect all the con- 


ſumers of an article, when, perhaps, a ſub-divi- 
lion of labour has taken place in the particular 


buſineſs of each claſs of them. And in this caſe, 


theſe ſub- diviſions, will enable them to relieve 


themſelves, and, „ egen, not to load their 


cuſtomers 
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cuſtomers with the tax, on that part of the arti- 
cle, which they ſeverally conſume. | 
ST CT. . 


of ſuperior Dexterity, Skill, and E xertion, as fur- 
Ts niſping Funds for Taxes. 


SIMILAR remarks occur, on this part of the 


x ſubject, which preſented 1 themſelves under the two 


former ſources of improvement. 


Superior dexterity and ſkill, are the immediate 


conſequences of the ſub-diviſion of the arts. A 
man accuſtomed to repeat the ſame kind of work, 
does it with much greater facility, than when he 
is obliged to change his hand to two or three ope- 


rations; 
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rations; and the wonderful effects of this, was 
remarked when ſpeaking of the ſub-divifion of 
labour. With regard to ſuperior exertion, it is 
altogether the fruit of that ſpirit, which is inſpir- 
ed by liberal reward on the one hand, and ſecu- 
rity on the other. A common labourer, when 
working by the piece, will exert himſelf ſo, as 
to earn more than three times the money, he 
would have done, if working by the day, while 
his employer, perhaps, gets a third more work, 
for the ſame wages. 


This ſpecies of improvement, may operate a re- 

lief from taxes, in the manufactory, where they 
are originally levied, or more indirectly, among 
the different claiſes of conſumers, as was ſtated in 
the two former Sections. 
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=: Ker. 
Fi | 5 ; | 7 F-Y 


Of the Reduction of the Rate of Profit, as furniſh. 
8 ing a Fund for Taxes. 25 


BUT beſides theſe particular improvements, | 


there is a general one, which perhaps is the reſult 
of the whole, and which may ſometimes furniſh 


1 a fund for taxes; I mean the lowering of the 
Ul Rate of Profits. 


1118 We have ſeen *, that the rate of the profits of 
i ſtock leſſens with the increaſe of capitals. A 
manufacturer may now, perhaps, pay his work. 
men a third more wages, than he did 30 or 40 
T3 : N years 


* Enquiry rſt. 
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years ago. The rate of his profits, we ſhall ſup- 
poſe, has diminiſhed, exactly in proportion to 
the increaſe of wages, and ſtill he may be no 
loſer. Perhaps he is making a fortune, with 
greater rapidity. The extent of his market, and 


the quickneſs of his ſales, are more than a coun- 
terbalance to the riſe of wages. He pays theſe 


additional wages; in one ſenſe they fall upon 
him, for-they are taken from the rate of his pro- 
fits, and yet he does not ſuffer from them. This, 
however, is ſeldom the fact. High wages, are 
generally accompanied, with an increaſe in the 
productive powers of labour, which more than 
compenſates them, and the lowering the rate of 


profit, very commonly goes, to reduce the price 


of commodities. It may however go, to the 


payment of taxes. We may ſuppoſe a.tax, to 


be laid on, in a department, where, in the pro- 


greſs of wealth, profits were about to be lower- 


ed. If this tax, was juſt equal, to the reduction 


of the rate of profit, that was about to take place, 


then common rivalſhip, would induce the dealers, 


to pay the tax, and yet ſell their goods as hereto- 
fore. In this caſe, the circumſtances which were 
to produce a fall i in the rate of profit, would fur- 
niſh 
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niſh the fund for the tax, and every thing elſe 
would remain in the ſame ſituation, as before 
the tax was paid. 
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SE GT. VI. 


Of the general Eee of Sap in far. ä 
niſbing Funds 8 T axes. 


BUT in order to ſhew, that improvements 
furniſh funds for taxes, it is not neceſſary, that 
we {ſhould be able, accurately to trace the manner, 
in which improvements inſinuate themſelves 
through ſociety ; nor how a tax is diffuſed, among 
the various claſſes of citizens. 


I do not pretend, to trace all the effects of any 
one of the improvements which have been men- 
tioned, 
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tioned, far leſs can I form an idea, of the effect of 
their combined operation. But they no doubt 
operate a general and circuitous effect; and will 
ſuſtain taxes, wherever they are diffuſed in ſo- 
ciety. Every individual uſes articles, which are 
capable, in conſequence of improvements, of 
being brought cheaper to market; 7. e. any 
one, or all of the articles of his conſump- 
tion, may be afforded him, in exchange, 
for a leſs quantity of his labour, in proportion 
to the extent of 1 r which has taken 
place in each. 


This reduction of the real price of one com- 

modity, enables a man to give more of his la- 
bour, in exchange for another, in which, per- 
baps, ſimilar improvements have not taken place; 
or it may enable him, to pay a tax, without be- 
ing the worſe for it, not only when the tax is 
laid on the article, whofe price has fallen, but when | 
the tax is laid on a ſubject, whoſe price has not 
changed. An example, will beſt illuſtrate my 
meaning. If a manufacturer or labourer gets no 
more for his commodity, or labour, after a tax 
has been laid on his ale, than before; if, more- 
over, no improvements have been made in his 


manu- 
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manufactory, or his productive powers, we would 


(extending our views no further than our former 
ſuppoſitions) ſay, that he pays the tax, or it has 
fallen upon him. But ſtill we may err in this con- 
cluſion; for he may get his cloth of all kinds, 
his hardware, c. really cheaper than before, and 


ſo as to be more than a compenſation, for the tax 


on his ale. In this way, a tax on the rent of 
land, even where no riſe in the rent has taken 


place, may be compenſated to the landlord, by 


the reduced price of the articles of his conſump. 


tion. A conſequence of the peace and ſecurity, 
which good government confers upon him, in 
common with his fellow citizens. 


But if all ranks, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
procure their neceſſaries and conveniencies more 
eaſily now, than they did fifty years ago, while 


they pay the additional taxes which have been 


levied ſince that time; we may conclude, that 
this takes place, in conſequence of the improv- 
ed eſtate of the ſociety, which enables the employ- 
ers, and the employed, to fulſil their reſpective 
duties to each other, with greater caſe, under hea- 
vy taxes, than they could do formerly, under 
: lighter 
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lighter ones. And in this caſe, it is rather the 


improvements, and thriving ſituation of the ſo- 


ciety at large, that may be ſaid to ſuſtain the taxes, 
than the individuals, who merely pay them. — 


This would appear, were we to conſider the ſitu- 


ation of men, in a declining ſociety. Poor and 


miſerable, from the ſtate of the community in 


which they are placed, they are unable to ſup- 
port themſelves, far leſs to ſupport taxes. In 
ſuch a ſtate, taxes will only ſerve to aggravate 
their diſtreſs. But in a thriving ſociety, where 


improvements are carrying on, and where the 


real value of articles is daily leſſening, every one 


is enabled, to beſtow a greater part of his labour, 


(or of the price of it), to maintain the State, 


while at the ſame time, the remaining part of it 


is perhaps better recompenſed than the whole was 
before. | 


When luxuries abound in a ſtate, and expence 
even amongſt the loweſt orders increaſes, we 


don't ſay that this is a burden, or falls upon a 


people, whoſe improved fituation can afford it. 


But we ſay, that the improved ſtate of the ſociety, 
enables them to live in ſuch a manner, and ſup- 


ports, 
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ports, or furniſhes them with theſe enjoyments, 

and the means of providing them. And is it 
not the ſame circumſtances, which enable a na- 

tion, to bear the expence, of more coſtly magiſ- 

trates, more ſplendid fleets, and more numerous 
armies? 8 Og 


J am now to mention two inferences from the 
doctrine of theſe ſections. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 
Fir/t Inference. 


IT follows, from what has been ſaid, that 
when improvements in a ſtate are numerous; 
when the invention of machines, the ſub- diviſion 
of labour, and greater exertion and ſkill are tak. 
ing place, in every department, a tax will be 
lightened, the more hands it goes through. It 
will be abſorbed, as it were, by every improve- 
ment, and be lightened, or annihilated, accord- 
ing to the degree, and number of the improve- 
ments which it meets with; 5. e. inſtead of be- 
coming heavier, taxes will become lighter, in 
proportion to the number of hands through 
which they pala, in a a thriving ſociety. 


SECT, 
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SEC 1: - VEL 


Second Inference. 


THIS doctrine, enables us to point out, the 


impropriety of determining the queſtion we are 
now conſidering, by comparing the preſent ſitu- 
ation of men paying taxes, with what we may 


ſuppoſe, their ſituations would have been, had 
no ſuch taxes exiſted. 


P hiloſopher s of the firſt talents, have fallen in- 
to this error. * They knew taxes muſt fall ſome- 


where, i. e. be paid out of ſome fund. But they 


ſee all ranks of a thriving people, proſperous and l 


happy, i in ſpite of their taxes. Whence then are 
they derived ? They do not pint out the fund, 


which 


* Even Dr. Smith himſelf has not elcaped it. See his 
Wealth of Ts Book y. 
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which in this ſituation, really ſuſtains them; 
and in order to give an anſwer to the queſtion, 
they tell us, that were it not for a particular tax, 
ſuch a claſs of men, would be ſtill richer, and 
more thriving, than they now are : therefore the 
tax falls upon them. But had they duly conſi- 
dered, how the improvements of a country bear 
taxes, they would not have given this inaccurate 
account of the ſubject. If indeed the peace and 
ſecurity, afforded by good government, have en- 
abled men, only to preſerve themſelves, in the 
ſelf. ſame ſituation for many years; and if an ad- 
ditional tax, paid by them, really reduces their 
income, or abridges their conveniencies, a tax in 
ſuch a caſe, may be ſaid to fall upon them. But 
if ſociety is advancing; if taxes are borne by 
improvements; then this account of the manner 
in which they fall is not only untrue, but miſ- 
chievous. Taxes are a compenſation, for the 
bleſſings of government. If in a courſe of years, 
the peace and ſecurity afforded by Government, 
have enabled an individual, or claſs of men, (or 
others for them), to make improvements, by 
which they either increaſe their fortune, or get 
more in exchange for it, they ought in juſtice, to 


2 _— pay 
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pay a ſmall part of the advantages, they have 
thus obtained, to that government, which has 
conduced ſo much, to their obtaining them. If 

in this ſituation, a new tax ſhould take a part of 

ſuch gains from them, I would not ſay, that the 
tax falls on them, becauſe it renders them leſs 
rich than they would have been; but comparing 
their ſituation before the improvement, and be- 
fore the tax, with what it is, ſince both took 
place, and finding it now better, than it was be- 
fore, I would ſay indeed, that they pay the tax, 

(if I could be ſure they really did ſo), but not 

| that it falls on, or is borne by them. It is more 
neceflary to make this diſtinction, becauſe if we 

expreſs ourſelves in the common way, we ſhall 
confirm the prejudice, that taxes muſt oppreſs 
ſome claſs of the people, and thereby prepare 
them for oppoling every new tax, that may be 
propoſed : and though it cannot be denied, that 
taxes have very ſeldom, or never fallen, as the 
legiſlator intended, nor have been followed by 
the conſequences, that have been predicted of 
them, yet ſo long as the people feel themfelves 
intereſted in the ſubject, they will always be ready 
to. give car, to the moſt vague ſpeculations re- 
SEES ſpecting 
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ſpecting it. A man of ingenuity can eaſily ſhew, 
by a few plauſible ſuppoſitions, that a tax will 
fall upon almoſt any claſs of citizens; and the 
moſt diſtant probability of this, is ſufficient to 
rouſe that claſs to violent oppoſition to it. New 
taxes appear dreadful to thoſe who imagine they 
are to fall on them. Nothing but experience can 
ſhew them their miſtake ; but their oppoſition 
prevents this experience. For as men are leſs 
afraid, of an addition to a tax, which they have 
once known, than of a new tax, whoſe effects 
they have never experienced, financiers have 
found it much eaſier, to lay on additional than 
original duties: and this circumſtance, has con- 
tributed not a little, to drive them into the over- 
tax ſyſtem. = 
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c HAF. in. 
Influence 7 Taxes on Improvements. 
HAVING faid fo much on the influence of 


improvements on taxes, I cannot avoid making 
a remark, on the influence of taxes on improve- 


ments. 


It has been faid, that taxes on conſumable . 
commodities, neceſſarily occaſion ſome obſtruc- 
tion, or diſcouragement, to certain branches of 
induſtry.“ The dearer, for example, the Bir- 
mingham manufacturer buys his foreign wine, M a 
(in conſequence of taxes on it,) the cheaper nge 
neceſſarily ſells, that part of his hardware, with 
which, or with the price of which, he buys it. 

= That 


— . —ü——— 


* Sce Smith, Vol. III. Book v. Page 328. 
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at it. 
It will readily be allowed, that the dearer the 


his hardware, but it does not follow, that he has 
leſs encouragement or /timulus to work at it. It 
is true indeed, he has leſs price for it, but this 
ſurely, (if he will have wine,) muſt rouſe him to 


merchants. This circumſtance induces them, not 
to contract, but to extend their buſineſs. In the 
caſe of the manufacturer, his encouragement de- 


| at which he ſells his work. The leſs a man gets 
for pointing pins, he muſt do the greater num- 
| ber of them. Hence I cannot ſubſcribe to the 


* taxes on conſumable commodities, tend to re- 
2 duce the e of ae labour, be- 
lo 
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That part of his hardware, becomes of leſs value 
to him, and he has leſs encouragement to work 


manufacturer buys his wine, the cheaper he ſells 


more vigorous exertions. It muſt ſtimulate his 
ingenuity, to increaſe in quantity, ſo as to make 
up what he loſes in the price. It is ſomething ſi- 
milar, to the lowering the rate of profit among 


| pends, more on the ſecurity with which he works, 
| and enjoys his earnings, than on the high price, 


| concluſion, which has been drawn, © That all 


, 
—4 
ob 
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* low what it otherwiſe would be.” On the 
contrary, I think it tends, rather to increaſe the 
quantity ; and that though taxes, undoubtedly 
ſtunt the effects of improvements, (by prevent- 
ing the accumulation of productive ſtock,) they 
do not check, but rather ſtimulate, improvements 
themſelves. A man may in fome degree be leſs 
liberally rewarded for his labour or ingenuity, 
by the amount of a particular tax, or of all his 
taxes; but if his property is ſecure, this will 
ſtimulate his exertions, and excite, rather than 
depreſs, his ingenuity, to make further improve. 
ments. 1 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Demand, as it regulates the Manner in which 


Taxes fall; and as it is affefted by them. 
6 EZ 1. 1 


In troduction. 


WHEN improvements do not operate a relief 
from taxes, Demand is the circumſtance, which 
determines, on whom taxes immediately, or ſi- 
nally fall. 


This might be pointed out, by ſhewing, that 
the concluſions of philoſophers upon this ſubject 
are all founded on ſuppoſitions, either expreſſed 


or implied, reſpecting the ſtate of Demand. But 


it will appear, perhaps, to greater e 


whale we 1 to trace, 


&, The 
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iſt, The general influence, of a thriving and 
declining ſtate of ſociety, in determining, where 
taxes fall. 


2dly, The general cauſes of Demand, as appli- 
cable to this ſubject. 


zdly, The influence of taxes on Demand, and, 
athly, The particular manner, in which De. 


mand operates relief from taxes, to advancers, 
and to conſumers. 


SECT. 
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g . 


The general Influence of a thriving and declining State 
of Society, in determining where T axes fall. 


THE general ſtate of Demand, is the circum- 
ſtance, which determines, whether a commercial 


nation, is in a thriving or declining ſituation. 


If landlords, find the rent of their land riſing; 
if at every ſucceeding leaſe, the farmer is willing 
to give him more rent, and is ſtill in a thriving 
ſituation; if the merchant and manufacturer, find 

an encreaſing demand for goods of every kind, 
and the purchaſers ready to pay the prices which 
enable traders to ſucceed in their buſineſs; and 
if labourers, have plenty of work, liberally re- 
warded by high wages, we would ſay, this was 
a thriving ſociety; and it is evident, that the 
briſk and growing demand for every thing, 


Which 
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which the different claſſes of men have to diſpoſe 
of, is the immediate circumſtance, which renders 
it, or at leaſt indicates it to be, in a thriving ſi- 
tuation. But all this may, to a conſiderable de- 
gree, be going on, though very numerous and 
heavy taxes, be levied from the people. In ſuch 
a caſe, taxes (wherever they may be ſuppoſed to 
fall) will not at leaſt be felt, as a burden on the 
people, who may be cheerful, thriving, and hap- 
Py, in ſpite of them. 


But ſociety may admit, of a very different de- 
ſcription. The farmer may be ſuppoſed, to lan- 
guiſh and to fail; the landlord, may be obliged, 
to contaat himſelf, with leſs rent for his land; 
the labourer, may be in a ſtarving condition for 
want of employment, and be under the neceſſity, 

to labour for a hire, inadequate to his ſupport; 
the manufacturer and merchant, may have no 
market for their goods; they may loſe by their 
trade, inſtead of gaining a reaſonable profit ; and 
all this we may conceive to exiſt in a ſociety, 
where there are no taxes. But if, in ſuch a ſtate 
of ſociety, taxes were levied, from any, or all of 
the ranks of it, they would only aggravate the 
miſery, 
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miſery, of the ſituation we have been deſcribing. 
A ſituation ſo wretched, however, could not long 
continue. Evils often contain their own cure, 


and taxes by aggravating, may, in ſame caſes, 


be ſuppoſed to accelerate the remedy. A tax on 


the already hali-famiſhed labourer, would com- 
plete his ruin. It would ſtill more diminiſh the 
number of labourers, till the almoſt — want 
of them, would procure ſubſiſtence for thoſe that 


remained. A competition for them, i. e. a de- 


mand for them, would be excited, and their 
wages and comforts would riſe in proportion. 


But if the influence of Demand, with regard 


to this matter, be ſo great and extenſive ; if a 
briſk demand prevents taxes, from falling any 
where, and if a generally feeble ſtate of the de- 
mand, would make them fall, on almoſt every 
rank and deſcription, it will be of importance to 


enquire, a little more particularly, into the cauſes 


of Demand, which, it ſeems, has ſo powerful an 


effect, in determining, where taxes will fall. 
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** 
1 
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STOT I. 


27 the general Cauſes of Demand. 


THE circumſtances which excite and enfeeble 


Demand, are the powerful cauſes, of the proſ- 


perity and decline of modern nations. They 
ſhut up, or open the channels of commerce; 


and though they may ſometimes be traced, after 
they have operated their effects, yet theſe effects 2 


are ſo contingent and uncertain, depending on 


the coincidence, of ſo great a variety of other 


events, that it is perhaps impoſlible, certainly to 


toretell, how the ſame cauſes would operate, in 
any other ſituation, than in that preciſe one, in 
which they have been already obſerved. 


But it is by no means of importance for us, to 


point out, the various circumſtances which create 


or 
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or enfeeble Demand. It is ſufficient for our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to remark, that it may ſpring from 
one of two general cauſes, viz. an extenſion of 
the market, or a deficiency of ſupply. 
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Influence of Taxes on Demand. 


THE demand, that ariſes from extenſion of = 
the market, is ſurely not connected with taxes, 
das its cauſe. On the contrary, taxes rather tend, 
to prevent an extenſion of the market, in the ſo- 
ciety where they are impoſed. Yet markets of- 
ten extend in oppoſition to taxes. 
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But demand may be excited, by a deſiciency 
of ſupply ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that taxes, 
have the general tendency, to ſtunt demand, and 
thereby to diminiſh the ſupply, of the article on 

which 
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which they are laid; thus perhaps, it is in their 
nature, to produce in ſome degree, (though al- 
ways in a circuitous manner,) that fort of de- 
mand, whoſe cauſe is deſiciency of ſupply. 

| Speculative men, however, have, in general, 
attributed to taxes, by far too great a power, to 
create that fort of demand, which ariſes from 
5 deficiency of ſupply. Their opinions upon this 
point, have been ſtrengthened, if not created, 
by the following circumſtances. 


iſt, By obſerving, the often ſucceſsful efforts 
of merchants, to monopolize, and raiſe prices, 
on the impoſition of new taxes. When a tax is 
laid upon goods, merchants ſeldom fail to raiſe 
their price, ſo as to compenſate (and often far 
more than compenſate) the tax. If there ſhould 
be difficulty, in procuring this advanced price, 
they generally combine to ſtimulate the demand, 
by ſupplying the market ſparingly, till the com- 
petition among the buyers, make them willing to 
pay the advanced price. But, 


2dly, Taxes may ſtunt demand in one of two 
other ang; ; either by forcing the ſupply of the 
taxed 
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taxed article, into the hands of the ſmugeler, or 


by decreaſing, the effective demand for it. In 


the firſt caſe, the effect of taxes on demand, is 
only apparent. In the fecond, it 1s real. 


Were a moderate tax, laid on a proper ſubject, 
the revenue accounts, would pretty nearly ſtate, 


the quantity of it, conſumed in the country. But 


if additional duties are impoſed, and {ſmuggling 


prevails, the revenue accounts of the quantity 


will fall. It is not eaſy, however, always to ſay, 


either where ſmuggling prevails, or to what ex- 


tent It 15 carried on. Hence it is, that this change 


on revenue accounts, has often been conſidered, 
as the effect of high taxes, which had prevented 


the liberal uſe of the commodity, and the real de- 


mand, when perhaps, if the fact had been known, 
it would have appeared, that there was {till as 


great an effective demand, for the article as for- 


merly, but that a great part of it, was ſupplied by 
the ſmuggler, and therefore could not appear, 
upon the revenue books. Authors accordingly, 
who have gone to publick offices, for authentic 
information, upon this ſubject, have often been 


miſled, from not attending to this circumſtance. 


They 
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They faw, that amounts had fallen, in conſe. 
quence of additional taxes, and concluding that 
theſe taxes, had prevented the former liberal uſe 
of the article, they have attributed, a great deal 
too much, to the influence of taxes in ſtunting 
demand. And this miſtake, it is preſumed, has 
not only miſled them, but induced legiſlators alſo 


to believe, that taxes could be rendered, a more 


powerful engine, in the hands of Government, 
both to regulate commerce, and to prevent the 


uſe of articles, than in their own nature they 


are capable of. But this leads us to remark, the 
ſecond way, in which taxes may operate, viz, in 
really ſtunting the effective demand, for the tax- 


ed article. This, 1 am diſpoſed to believe, ſeldom 


happens in an advancing and thriving ſociety, 
where it is poſſible for the ſmuggler to inerſers, 


and where there is no ſuccedaneum for the article. 


For (as has already been ſhewn) the expence and 
riſk of ſmuggling is the fulleſt amount, of the 


rate of the tax, which any article can bear. This 


expence and riſk, are, conſequently, the greateſt 
diſcouragement, which it is in the power of taxes, 


to give to the uſe of any conſumable article. But 
that this is not ſufficient, materially to ſtunt the 


real 
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real demand, in fo thriving a nation as Great 
Britain, appeared in the preceding part of this 

performance, where it was ſhewn, that the con- 

ſumer, readily paid more to the ſmuggler, for 
over-taxed articles, than the taxes on them — 
to have been. 


vt © 
4 1 


Of the particular Manner in which Demand operates 
a Relief from Taxes, 1 to Advancers and to Conſu- 
mers. 


IN order that we may have a diſtinct view, of 

the manner, in which demand operates a relief 

from taxes, we muſt conſider it, as it affects tra- 
ders and conſumers. 


When taxes are paid back to the advancers of 
them, in the price of a taxed article, demand 
may be ſaid directly, to relieve the trader from 


R 


them. - 
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them. But if the demand for another article, dif- 
ferent from the one taxed, were to enable a con- 
ſumer, to pay a tax, the demand, in this caſe, 
would act indirectly, in the relief, which it af. 
forded. 


The firſt kind of relief, is abſolutely N 
to enable the merchant, or manufacturer, to car- 


ry on his buſineſs, with a taxed article. The 
ſecond, will enable a conſumer, to continue the 


uſe of 1 it. 


A few examples, will belt illuſtrate theſe 5 


ideas. 


Let us ſuppoſe a brewer, to have one thouſand 
barrels of ſtrong ale upon hand. That a tax of 


one ſhilling per barrel, is laid upon the ale, and 


that he may raiſe the price juſt ſo much to his 


cuſtomers, becauſe they will readily pay the tax, 
rather than want the ale. In this caſe, the brewer 
would be directly relieved from the tax. But if, 
on the other hand, he found, that after advanc- 
ing the tax, he could not raiſe the price of his ale 
above what it was formerly, and yet, was under 
a neceſſity of diſpoſing of it; though this, might 


drive 
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drive him from the market, or unite brewers to 
ſtunt the ſupply, ſo as to bring up the price, on 
ſome future occaſion, yet in the mean time, the 
trader would ſuffer ; nor would he immediately 
derive, by any of his ordinary tranſactions, an 
effectual relief, from the loſs, he had thus ſuſtain- 
ed by paying the tax. When, therefore, a tra- 
der advances a tax, upon a great quantity of 
goods, he can receive no eſſectual relief from ſuch 
à tax, but in a riſe of the price of the article, 
adequate to the tax, which he has advanced; 
and this I call a direct relief from the tax. 


It is evident, that if confumers, are ever re- 
liered from their taxes by demand, it cannot be, 
in the ſame way with traders. If they conſume 
an article, they cannot be reimburſed by a ſuc- 
ceeding ſale of it. The only relief they can obtain, 
is that which ariſes, from the advanced price of 
ſome other article, (different from the taxed one,) 
which they have to give in exchange for it. This 
Doctor Smith aſſerts, always takes place, with 
reſpect to labourers, when their neceſſaries are 
taxed. It is true, they never can get back a tax, 
on the neceſſary articles they conſume, but it is 

= R 2 faid, 
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ſaid, they always obtain a relief from it, in an 
advanced price for their labour. 


Here then, we have two kinds of relief, which 
demand may afford from taxes. The one to tra- 
ders is direct, in the price of the taxed article, 
the other to conſumers, is indirect, ariſing from 
the advanced price, of ſomething elſe, which they 
have to give, in exchange for it. I know, that 
this kind of indirect relief, is limited, by the very 
reſpectable author I have juſt quoted, to taxes 
on the neceſſaries of the labourer; but as hitherto, 
we have ſeen no reaſon for ſuch limitation, we 
may at leaſt imagine it competent, to other con- 
ſumers alſo. 5 1 5 

Let us ſuppoſe a ſhoemaker, carrying on his 
buſineſs, with a given degree of reward, which 
enables him to conſume, a certain quantity of 
ale, or wine, in his family. Suppoſe a tax, le- 
vied on a commodity, which raiſes its price, and 
obliges the ſhoemaker, either to give up the uſe 
of it, or of ſomething elſe, which he formerly 
uſed. In this ſituation, I would allow, that the 
tax fell upon him, But ſuppoſe, that about the 
time 
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time of laying on the tax, the demand for his 
ſhoes was ſo much greater, that it enabled him, 
ſtill to continue the uſe of his wine or ale, as be- 


fore the tax, and perhaps to drink more of it than 
formerly. In this laſt caſe, though the tax would 
be paid by him, yet it could not be ſaid, to fall 
on him, in the ſame ſenſe as in the former, the 
increaſed demand for his ſhoes, enabling him to 
lay the additional expence, perhaps more than 
the additional expence, which the tax created, on 


the price of the ſhoes. This to be ſure, is an in- 


direct relief from the tax, ſpringing from a cauſe 


very different from, and perhaps no way connect- 
ed with the tax itſelf ; but ſtill, it is a real re- 
lief, as if it had been direct, and is of the fame 


nature, with the relief, which the labourer is ſup- 


poſed to get, from a tax on his neceſſaries, by an 
advanced rate of his wages. 


But, ſecondly, This direct and indirect relief, 
which traders and conſumers derive from taxes, 
is not the only difference, that we may obſerve 
between them. It is material further to remark, 
that when extenſion of the market, does not 
raiſe the effective demand for a taxed article, ſo 
as 
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as to procure for the trader, that riſe of the 
price, neceſſary for his indemnification, he has 
it in his power to raiſe it, by with-holding the 
ſupply of the market, and thus to create that de- 
mand, whoſe cauſe is deficiency of ſupply. This 
laſt kind of relief, traders not only will, but 
muſt procure for themſelves. Sometimes it is 
done, by poſitive combinations among them ; 
and when this is practicable, they generally ſell 
their goods, at a monopoly price : otherwiſe, 
the intereſt of each individual, keeps him from 
_ ſupplying the market, till the demand raiſes the 
price, to what is neceſſary to indemnify him, and 
enable him to carry on his buſineſs, with the or- 
dinary profits of ſtock at the time. 


But it is not thus with the conſumer : if ex- 
tenſion of the market, does not procure for him, 
his indirect relief, he ſeldom or never can pro- 
cure it for himſelf. Conſumers, of any one ar- 
ticle, are ſo various, in their ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances, that they ſeldom have a common in- 
tereſt ; and ſo numerous, that they ſeldom could 
combine, to render it effectual, if they had. 
Take the conſumers of ale ; every rank in the 

5 ſociety 
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ſociety, are, more or leſs, of this deſcription ; 
peers and commoners, gentlemen, merchants, 
manufacturers, and labourers. Theſe, though 
they might prevent the tax on ale from being 
impoſed, could form no combination, to relieve 
themſelves from it, in the indirect manner we 
have mentioned, Many of the claſſes would feel 
no hardſhip from it; and if it did fall on any 
claſs, it would only be on that one, that hap- 


pened to be unproſperous at the time; but we 
ſeldom ſee a whole claſs at once unproſperous. 


And what intereſt, or common connection, can 


be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt, between the unfortunate 


individuals, of the various ranks and claſſes, of 
a great and thriving people? 


But again, Dealers have often a great quantity, 


of the articles of ſubſiſtence, or accommodation, 


in their hands at one time. They are generally 


wealthy and independent; and can do better by 


keeping up their goods, than conſumers could 


do without them. This gives great power to 


the trader to raiſe his price; were it otherwiſe, 
he would often run a riſk, of loſing a conſidera- 
ble part of his property, ſeeing he ſometimes ad- 


vances 
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vances taxes, which are afterwards repaid to 


him, perhaps by an hundred families. 


But conſumers are in a different ſituation. 


They only pay the tax which has been advanced 
on the ſmall portion of the article which they con- 


ſume. By refuſing to exchange, what they have 
to diſpoſe of, for ſuch a trifle, they would, in 


general, loſe much more than they could gain, 


while the neceſſity they are under, to make the 


exchange, would often render it impoſſible. : 


A labourer, for example, is not a rich and in- 


dependent man, like the ad vancer of taxes. The 
advancer, can often keep his goods, with much 
leſs inconveniency, than conſumers can want 
them; but the labourer cannot ſo well want 


wages, as his employer can want labour. The 


labourer, therefore, can never force. It is the 


extenſion of the market, and rivalſhip among 
employers, that mul force for him. He muſt 


ſubmit to the circumſtances, in which the pre- 


vailing ſtate of ſociety, places him. 


Thus 
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Thus then, though conſumers may be, and 
often are, relieved from taxes indirectly, by that 
demand which ariſes. from extenſion of the mar- 
ket, they never can, like traders, relieve them- 
ſelves from them, by creating that demand 
which ſprings from deficiency of ſupply. 


It is remarkable, that theſe ſentiments, have 
not been conſidered, with due attention, by 
the moſt accurate and popular of our philoſophers. 
This ſeems to ariſe, from their having limited 
their attention, to the nature and tendency of 
taxes themſelves, without taking into their view, 
the other more powerful circumſtances, which 
are continually operating in ſociety. 


It is unqueſtionably true, that there is nothing 
in the nature of taxes, to procure that demand, 
which ariſes from extenſion of the market, while 
they contain, the direct tendency, of ſtunting 
ſupply, and circuitouſly bringing about, that ſort 
of demand, whoſe cauſe is deficiency of ſupply. 
But here it is of importance to remark, that 
taxes, never operate a relief of this laſt Kind, but 

through the ſufferings of the contributor. 
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Thus, let us fuppoſe, that in an unthriving 
ſtate of ſociety, the. wages or neceſſaries of labou- 
rers, were taxed, when their wages were barely 
ſufficient, for their ſubſiſtence, The tax, in ſuch 
a ſtate of ſociety, could not, for any great length 
of time, fall upon the labourers, becauſe they 
would be unable to bear it: by increaſing their 
| "© _ miſery, it would ſtunt their ſupply, which creat- 


ing a new demand, would raiſe the price of 


labour ſo, as to procure for them a ſufficient ſub- 
fiſtence. But it ſeems to require no reaſoning to 
ſhew, that this effect could not be produced, till 
its cauſe had operated. The ſtunting of the ſup- 


ply of labourers, which would create the demand 
for them, muſt neceſſarily be preceded, by that 


miſery of the labourer, which is the cauſe of this 
diminution of their ſupply ; and in ſuch caſes, l 
readily allow, that taxes on the neceſſaries of la- 
bourers, cannot be long paid by themſelves. 
But even on this ſuppoſition, they muſt be paid 
for a certain time, by the labourer, and fall on 
him too, before they can operate, the effect of 

- {tunting their number, which is the ſuppoſed 
cauſe, of that increaſed demand for them, which 

. 5 ſinally 
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finally throws the tax (from them) on the em- 


ployer. 


Hence, I infer, that labourers pay taxes, on 
their neceſſaries, in thriving ſocieties, juſt as 
other conſumers do, or as themſelves pay taxes, 
on their luxuries. And that we are not entitled 
to ſay, that any tax, on the neceſſaries of 
| labourers, are not paid by them without 
retribution, until we can ſhew, that they 
have firſt undergone, in conſequence of the tax, 
that degree of miſery, which has operated a 
ſtunting of their * 


Happily for Great Britain, no ſuch account 
can be given, of the labourers which ſhe em- 
ploys. The general deſcription of her people is, 
that they are free, thriving, and happy; and 
where this is the caſe, we may preſume, that 
a briſk demand, throws taxes round the ſociety, 
till they are abſorbed, by the numerous ee 


ments, that are continually carrying On. 


But 
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But further, to point out the manner, in 
which demand relieves from taxes, we may ſup- 
poſe it opera: ing this effect, where there are no 
improvements. In this ſituation, demand may 
be conceived, ſo great, and ſo general, as to pre. 
vent taxes, from falling any where, for a very 
conſiderable time. 


To illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe a tax, on ſome 
great neceſſary of lite, which all conſume. That 
the demand for labour, raiſes its wages; that 
merchants and manufacturers get their prices; 
that the demand for food, Vc. raiſes the price of 
the produce of land; and that the growing de- 
mand for land, raiſes the rents of the land. lord. 
In ſuch a caſe, the tax would be thrown round 
in a circle, by the mere force of a general in- 
creaſing demand, and would, while this continu- 
ed, be prevented from falling any where. 


Chimerical as this idea may at ſirſt ſight ap- 
pear, it is what Dr. Smith ſays, really takes 
place, with regard to one tax, already well 
known in Europe; I mean Seniorage. This tax 


On 
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on mint money, he aſſerts, is advanced by all 


the ſociety in their turn, and yet paid by none. 


The reaſon he gives for this is, that “money is 


* a commodity with regard to which every man 


< 18 a merchant. Nobody buys it but in order 


« to ſell it again ; and with regard to it, there 
ce 
„“ ſumer. When the tax upon coinage there- 
fore is ſo moderate, as not to encourage falſe 
coining, though every body advances the 
tax, no body finally pays it, becauſe eve- 
ry body gets it back in the advanced value 
of the coin.” We may here obſerve, that it 


cc 
7.00 
c 
cc 
| Fo 


with regard to money, that nobody pays the tax 


upon it, but becauſe the demand for it ſeldom 


or never fails. He is nearer the truth, when he 


attributes this non-payment of the tax, to there 
being no laſt purchaſer. But there being no laſt. 


purchaſer, implies a continual demand. For 


wherever the demand fails, there will the tax be 
found to fall. An example will beſt ſhew this. 
If a bullion merchant carried a quantity of gold 


to the mint, and paid a Seniorage of 8 per cent. 


when 


is, in ordinary caſes, no laſt purchaſer or con- 


is not only, becauſe every body is a merchant, 
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when it was returned to him in coin, he would 
no doubt, upon circulating it, receive back this 
tax. But if, immediately on his receiving it 
from the mint, ſome extraordinary accident 
ſhould occur, to prevent the circulation of the 
coin, ſo that the gold, ſhould no longer be in 
demand, in that form, then, though he was 
ſtill a merchant, equally willing to ſell as before, 
yet his being the laſt “ purchaſer,” that is, his 
having no demand for the article, in the ſtate of 
coin, would oblige him to ſell it as bullion, and 
thus force him, to bear the tax. 


But though Seniorage, is the only tax, which 
is ſaid to fall on nobody, yet other taxes alſo, 
have been conſidered, as capable of being thrown, 
from hand to hand, till they come to thoſe, on 
whom they were ſuppoſed ultimately to fall. 
This Sir Matthew Decker ſuppoſed, with regard 
to certain taxes which he mentions; and Dr. 
Smith (as was already obſerved) ſays, that the 

ſame thing takes place, with regard to thoſe 
taxes, on the neceſſaries of life, which are con- 
ſumed by labourers. But if the ſuppoſed laſt 


payers of taxes, be conceived to be in a thriving 


ſituation, 
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ſituation, and to have a briſk demand, for what 
they have to diſpoſe of, they will be relieved 
from taxes, as certainly, as any of the previous 
advancers of them. 


It muſt be confeſſed, however, that no ſociety 
is ever ſo thriving, but partial ſuſpenſions of 
demand, are frequently taking place in it; and 
where this happens, the ruin of many indivi- 
duals, 1s often the unavoidable conſequence. 


Theſe caſes, however, would happen, were there 


no taxes; though I do not deny, that the taxes, 


which are levied in the country, both accelerate, 
and aggravate the ruin, of unfortunate indivi- 
duals. 


Upon the whole then, it appears, that both 
traders and conſumers, may be relieved from 


taxes, by a briſk ſtate of demand. The one di- 


realy, in the advanced price of the taxed article, 


the other indirectly, in the advanced price of 


ſomething elſe, which he has to give in exchange; 
and that this may happen to both, by an exten- 
ſion of the market, keeping up the demand, and 
the price, of what each has to diſpoſe of. That 


when 
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hen this does not take place, traders combine 
to with-hold the ſupply, or individually leave off 
ſupplying the market, to create that demand, 
whoſe cauſe is deficiency of ſupply. That this 
cannot be done by conſumers, whoſe only relief 
from taxes, muſt ariſe from extenſion of the mar- 
ket; and that. this relief is generally afforded, in 
thriving ſocieties. But when it does not ariſe to 
them in this manner, the relief afforded to them, 
by deficiency of ſupply, can only be procured by 
their ſufferings; and, conſequently, we are not. 
entitled to ſay that taxes have not been paid by 
' labourers, until we ſhew, that their ſupply has 

been ſtunted, by that previous e which i is 
neceſſary to produce it. ? 


SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 
Inference. 


IT is the doctrine of this chapter, that the 
Rate of demand determines, on whom taxes on 
articles of immediate conſumption fall. In ſta- 
tionary and declining ſocieties, they would fall 
univerſally on all ranks; and in thriving ſocieties 
would attach themſelves to thoſe citizens who 
are unproſperous at the time. Taxes, therefore, 
do not fall on any fixed fund, claſs, or rank of 
the people as ſuch; nor according to any ten- 
dency in taxes themſelves, which are generally 
counteracted, by other tendencies, of a more 
powerful kind. 


It follows, that all ſpeculations, whoſe object 
is to ſhew, on what fixed fund, or claſs, taxes 
muſt fall, are vain and unſatisfactory, and will 
8 | be 
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be generally diſproved (as they almoſt always 
have been) by experience. Further; when taxes 
aggravate diſtreſs, as it cannot be permanent, ſo 

the manner, in which taxes fall, muſt vary, with 
the ever. fluctuating ſituations, of unfortunate in- 
dividuals. = 


* . " * 
4 9243 
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An Examination of ſome prevailing Opinions reſpect. 


ing the Manner in which Taxes on the Neceſſarie: 


of Life fall. 


Dx. SMITH fays, that all taxes on conſum- 
able articles, fall on the conſumer, except thoſe, 
which affect the neceſſaries of the labourer+. But 
taxes, on theſe, he thinks, are advanced to the 
labourer, by his employers, whether they be 
traders or farmers. If by traders, then the tax 
falls on the conſumers of the article, produced by 


S 2 Ns the 


*FJo0o ſave the trouble of frequent references, the reader will 


find the particular opinions, which J here take the liberty of ex- 


amining, delivered in Dr. Smith's truly ingenious Enquiry into 
the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations; 3 Book V. 
Chap. 2. Part. II. Articles 3d. and 4th. 


= ; The Doctor ſometimes uſes the words Labouring Poor 3 
if his doctrine were limited to what this expreſſion indicates, I 
ſhould not have occaſion for the preſent examination. 
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the labourer. If by farmers, they fall on the 
rent of the landlord. But taxes on the luxuries 
of the labourer, he thinks, are paid out of the 


liberal reward of labour ; and fall on the la- 


bourer himſelf, on whom they act as ſumptuary 


laws. 


As I intend to examine theſe opinions, rather 
on the Doctor's own principles, than by the doc- 
trines we have been explaining, it will be proper 
to conſider, the definition he has given, of ne- 


ceſſaries and luxuries. This i is more neceſlary, 


| becauſe, unleſs we are at one with regard to the 
meaning of theſe terms, we cannot agree in ar- | 


-gument, though we ſhould agree in opinion. By 


claſſing neceſſaries among luxuries, and luxuries 
among neceſſaries, we may make the appearances 
of nature, if not to juſtify, at leaſt not to con- 


tradict, any theory we may have adopted. 


is Neceſlarics,” a ſays Dr. Smith, < ae thoſe 5 


0e things, which cuſtom has rendered decent to 


60 have. Luxuries, are thoſe things, which a 


66 man 
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e man may uſe, or not, without reproach. 
* Thus a linen ſhirt, and leather ſhoes, are ne- 
« ceſſaries, in England; for it would be reproach- 
e ful, for the meaneſt of the people, to appear 
« without them. But leather ſhoes are not a 
« neceflary in France, where no ſuch reproach 
« attends the want of them. But ale in England, 


© or wine in France, are not neceſſaries, becauſe 


« 2a perſon may abſtain from their uſe, with. 


cout reproach.” 


Perhaps this is the beſt definition of neceſſaries 


and luxuries that ever was given, by a political 


writer, and yet it is obvious to remark, that 


ſomething different from mere decency, ſhould 


enter into a definition of neceſſaries and luxuries, 


in a fiſcal view. In this view, it appears more 


important, to claſs commodities a8 neceſſaries and 


luxuries, by their uſe, in enabling labourers, and 
workmen, to fulfil the duties of their ſtation, 
than by what they require, to be decent; as in- 
deed their appearing decent, is a conſequence of 


their being, in the firſt place, ſupplied with thoſe 
Liber 
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other, and more important articles, which are 


neceſſary to enable them, t to | perform their la. 
bour. 


It is indeed true, that no man in England would 
be leſs eſteemed, if out of choice, he did not 
drink ale ; 3 but it will not be diſputed, that un. 
leſs the porters, and other workmen i in London, 


did drink porter, or ſome ſuch beveridge, they L 


could not perform a third of the labour they 1 now 


undergo. T have been told, that a coal- heaver 


Working by the piece, can earn ten or fifteen 
 Thillings a day, and that during that time, ſome 


of them drink * bottles of porter. 


Ale in England, is to the labourer, what A 
ſpring 3 is to a machine. It enables him to work 
much more than a linen ſhirt, or a pair of ſhoes; 4 
and in this reſpect is more neceſſary to bim, as 2. 
labourer, than cither of the others. 


If this criticiſm is juſt, it immediately over- 


turns the Doctor's theory, reſpecting the manner 


in which taxes fall. He obſerves, that the wages 
of 
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of labour are always regulated by the demand, 
and by the price of the neceſſaries of life. And 5 
hence concludes, that whatever raiſes the price of 
the neceſſaries of life, muſt neceſſarily raiſe the 
wages of labour. Malt was taxed in England in 
1760, and ale in 1761, and yet the price of la- 
bour in London, as bimſelf acknowledges, was 
not raiſed, by this very great addition to the 
taxes on porter. But if the Doctor had called 
ale a neceflary 1 in England, this fact would have 
overturned all his doctrine about taxes; and muſt 
5 have prevented him, from attempting to demon- 
ſtrate, the pernicious conſequences, of a tax upon 
neceſſaries. But he ranks ale, with the luxuries of 
tea and ſugar ; and gives it as a certain truth, 
that a tax on leather, or ſope, which he calls ne- 
ceſſaries, has more effect to raiſe the wages of 
labour, than any tax that could be laid on 93 
ter. 


Having chus got free of che objedtion, which 
this fact might have ſuggeſted to his theory, he 
continues to ſhew, that all taxes on neceſſaries, 
would fall on the conſumer or landlord, becauſe 

they operate preciſely in the ſame manner, as a 
direct 
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direct tax on the wages of labour would do. It 
is neceſſary therefore, that we know how a direct 
tax on wages operates. 


6 While the demand for labour, and the price 
c of proviſions remain the ſame, a direct tax on 
“the wages of labour, (the Doctor ſays;) can 
e have no other effect, than to raiſe them ſome- 
9 what higher than the tax.” But why © ſome- 
* what higher than the tax?” Becauſe, “ ſup- 
poſing the labourer's wages ten fhillings per 
« week, and that they were taxed a fifth part, it 
% would require not two ſhillings, but two ſhil- 
“ lings and fixpence, to keep the labourer alto- 
60 gether free of the tax*.” But this depends 
on the conſtruction put on, © a fifth part of the 
« wages,” fo that the anſwer to the queſtion, 


- 


conſiſts merely in a right interpr etation of the 
words of the law, impoſing the tax. If the tax, 
is meant to be a fifth of the labourer's wages, at 
the time of laying it on, then two ſhillings, and 
two ſhillings only, is all that 1 is neceſſary, to be 


advanced 


* The wages, including the tax, are ſuppoſed to be paid by 


the employer to the labourer, who afterwarcs pays the tax to 
the Reyenue officers. 
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advanced. to him, in conſequence of the tax.— 
But if the law means, a fifth part of his wages, 

at the time of levying the tax, (after the tax has 

been added to his wages,) then it will no doubt 
require two ſhillings and ſixpence of additional 
wages, to keep him free of the tax, becauſe two 
ſhillings and ſixpence, is preciſely a fifch part, of 
twelve ſhillings and ſixpence; and leaves the la- 
bourer ten ſhillings of free wages, as before lay- 
ing, on the tax. Hence it appears, that if the law 
is clear and expreſs, it is not neceſſary, to pay 
the labourer more than the tax, to keep him free 
of it; and all the Doctor's reaſoning proceeds on 

an ambiguity, ariſing from the proportion, which 

the ſuppoſed tax is to bear, to the wages of the 
labourer. From the concluſion juſt ſtated, how- 
ever, it is inferred, that ſuch taxes, are aggra- 
vated by this additional advance, which it is ne- 
ceſſary to make to the wages above. the tax, to 
keep the labourer free from i it. 


The Doctor proceeds to obſerve, © That taxcs 
* ON luxuries, do not neceſſarily diminiſh, the 
« ability of the lower ranks, to bring up fami- 
lies that on the ſober and induſtrious, they 
a7 
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cc act as Aude laws: that though thoſe that 
< are diſorderly, may ruin themſelves, by con- 
< tinuing to uſe, what they cannot afford, yet, 
ce as in general, they bring up few children, and 
< theſe diſſolute like their parents, they are not 
4 much to be regarded. As ſuch taxes, there- 
66 fore, would not much diminiſh, the power of 
ce the ſober. to bring up families, they do not 
„e ſtunt the ſupply of labourers, and therefore 
< can have no tendency, to raiſe the price of 
* labour, which the want of labourers would 
<« infallibly do: but that any riſe on neceſſaries, 
< unleſs compenſated by a riſe on wages, muſt 
ce neceſſarily diminiſh the power of the poor to 
bring up families, and thus by ſtunting the 
« ſupply of labour, mult neceſſarily, at laſt raiſe 
« 1 its wages.” 


But however juſt and proper this diſtinction, 
reſpecting taxes on neceſſaries and luxuries, may 
be, on the ſuppoſition, that the labourer had 
mere neceſſaries, yet it ſeems to be of no impor- 
tance, where the reward for labour is liberal, as 
it is in England. In this caſe, a tax on the luxu- 
ries, or neceſſaries of the labourer, will have the 

ſame 
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ſame effect. The induſtrious and ſober, if their 
neceſſaries were taxed, would have leſs to beſtow 
upon luxuries after, than before the tax upon 
them; therefore a tax on neceſſaries, would act 
as a ſumptuary law, as certainly, and indeed 
more certainly, than a tax on any one 
of their luxuries: and as for the diſſolute, 
the Doctor himſelf ſays, they are not to be 
regarded. I ſay, it would act more certainly as 
a ſumptuary law ; for a tax on one luxury, might 
only drive the labourer, to the uſe of another, 
but a tax on a neceſſary, (as neceſſaries muſt be 


had,) would directly diminiſh, what he had to 
beſtow ON luxuries. 


f It i true indeed. that by ſuppoſing 2 tax on 
neceſſaries, to be taken out of the liberal reward 
of labour, we leave the Doctor's ſuppoſition, that 
the demand for labour, (effective demand I ſup- 
poſe,) i is the ſame after tax as before it. But 
ſtill, preſerving his ſuppoſition, the labourer 
would have it as much in his power, to free him- 
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ſelf of a tax on a luxury, as on a neceſſary. 


The effect of taxes, therefore; ON neceſſaries, 
to ſtunt the ſupply of labourers, muſt be limited 
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to ſituations, where the reward of labour is bare- 


ly ſufficient, to keep the labourer in exiſtence. 


But where the reward of labour is liberal, taxes 
on neceſſaries and luxuries, even on the Doctor's 
own principles, have the ſame effect on the la- 
bourer ; they both act as ſumptuary laws, and 


the diſtinction that has been made, between ne- 


ceſſaries and luxuries, in thriving ſocieties, has 
had no other effect, than to cramp the financier, 
by limiting the Es of taxation. 


Finally the dodtrines we have been delivering, 


prevent us from harbouring the idea, that in 
thriving ſocieties, certain taxes are accumulated, 
in paſſing from hand to hand, till they fall on 
the fund, deſtined to bear them. For we have 
found, that in ſuch ſituations, taxes are abſorb- 


ed by improvements, and therefore cannot be 
accumulated. And though this ſhould not im- 
mediately take place, yet, as the manner in 
which taxes fall, depends not on the nature of 
any particular fund; on the nature of the ſub- 
ject; nor on the Bred ſituation of the payer 3 ; 
but on the ſtate of the direct or indirect demand 
in n cach department of ſociety; ſo 2 tax, in the- 

courſe. 
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courſe of briſk demand, may be thrown round 
a ſociety, gradually becoming lighter, without 
attaching itſelf, to any particular fund. But ſup- 
poſing this not to be the caſe, yet, as demand 
determines, where taxes are to fall, and as it is 
fluctuating in its nature, and ever varying, among 
the different ranks of a free people; ſo the un- 
certainty of theſe variations, muſt render it alto- 
gether impoſſible to foretell, where any tax is to 


fall; and though we could tell where it did fall i 


to-day, yet a ſudden change of circumſtances, 
altogether out of our power, might determine it 


to fall, on a different fund, or a different claſs 


of citizens, to-morrow. 
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BOOK m 


Of fixing the Rates of Duties, and of fuitiag 
them to fiſcal Regulations, ſo that Smuggling 
ſhall thereby be prevented. 


7 Intr oduftion to the Book. 


Mx. NECKAR tells us, that * he had pro- 
N poſed, in the time of peace, to prevent ſmug- 
os gling, not by the activity of the Revenue offi- 
« cers; not by introducing better regulations 
« againſt the ſmugglers ; ; but by a general modi- 
« fication of the duties.” The modification he 
| had chiefly in his eye, was to equalize the duties; 
and thus to rectify the moſt obvious defect in the 
French finances. He had determined indeed to 
reduce the cuſtomhouſe duties, but he does not 
hint at any general rules by which he was to have 
proceeded i in this reduction. It is the object of 
this 
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this book to point out principles upon which this 
laſt kind of modification ſhould be conducted. 


But in the infancy of ſcience, where the prac- 
tice has been improper, it is not eaſy to delineate 
juſt principles. As far as we can diſcover them 
however, they ought to be promulgated, as the 
rules by which the reformation of the art, is to 
be conducted; and the art, when reformed, will 
go back to rectify any miſtakes, into which our 
former ignorance of fact, and want of intelligent 
experience, may have left us to fall. 


Taxes, on commodities of immediate conſump. | 
tion, are generally advanced by manufacturers 
and merchants, whoſe buſineſs it is to prepare, 
or to bring them to the mar ket. Theſe traders 
are, as it were, conductors, through which taxes 
flow, from the great body of the people, into the 
treaſury. If the tax meets with any interruption J 
in paſſing through them, it occaſions great incon- 
venience to the ſtate, and loſs to the people. It 
is therefore of the laſt importance, to attend to 
the advancers of taxes. If they are kept in good 
| order, 
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order, taxes will flow eaſily and ſafely; and no. 
thing being loſt, the Exchequer will be enrich- 
ed, in proportion to the quantity of value, which 
is taken from the wealth of the people. For this 
reaſon, our whole attention, in laying on taxes, 
8 ſhould be limited to thoſe, by whom they are to 
be advanced. | 


This will direct our views, to practical conſi- 
derations, which will ſuggeſt ſolid principles for 
conducting the buſineſs of taxation. 


The advancers of taxes, may be ſuppoſed to 
be actuated, by two oppoſite principles, viz. the 
deſire of evading taxes; and the reſtraints 


which are created to prevent their gratifying 
that deſire. 


The deſire of ſmuggling, depends on the rate 
of the duties. The power to ſmuggle, depends, 
in a great meaſure, on the nature and applica- 
tion of fiſcal regulations. Hence it is obvious, 
that Juſt principles of taxation, imply, 


iſ, A 
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iſt, A knowledge of the circumſtances, that 
fit or unfit commodities to bear taxes. And, 


2dly, A knowledge of the manner of ſo ſuiting 
the rate of a tax to a commodity, that it ſhall 
not be the intereſt of traders to attempt ſmug- 
gling. 
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Of the Circumſtancet whith fit or unjit Commuditics 
to hear T axe:. 


ECT: 


_ Of the general Relation between the Value of a ' 
medity, and the Tax it is capable of bearing. 


II is of more importance to attend to this re- 
lation, becauſe financiers have very commonly 
either overlooked, or milimproved it, © The arti- 
cle (it has been ſaid) is of ſmall value, it may 
« well bear ſuch a duty, and ſtill be brought to 
* market at a moderate price.” This (principle) 
is evidently dictated, by conſidering taxes as they 
would affect the great body of the people only, 
who, as they are ultimately to pay them, ought 


no doubt to claim our principal regard; but it 15 
for 
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for their intereſt, that in this ſtage of the buſineſs, 
we ſhould keep them altogether out of view. It 
is the ſame thing to the people at large, whether 
they pay one penny or two-pence upon the pound 
of their ſope, provided the additional penny, be 
kept off ſome other commodity, on which other- 
wiſe they would be obliged to pay it. But it 
is by no means the ſame thing to the ſope- 
maker. Doubling the duty, would greatly in- 
creaſe his temptation to ſmuggle ; and lowering 
the price of the materials of which his ſope is 
made, would have the ſame effect. 


Let us ſuppoſe a pound weight of ſope to coſt 
the manufacturer ten-pence, excluſive of the 
duties; and that the duty was a penny; his 
temptation would be 10 per cent. upon the value. 
Increaſe the duty one half, and the temptation is 
increaſed, but diminiſh the value of the ſope, 
and the ſame effect is produced on the manu- 
facturer. Call the value of the ſope ſive pence 
per pound weight; a penny of duty holds out a 
temptation of 20 per cent.: but if the duty is in- 

1 2 creaſed, 
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creaſed, as the value of the article is diminiſhed, 


this holds out a temptation, compounded of both 


theſe circumſtances. It was, however, becauſe 
the price of ſope had fallen to the manufacturer, 
that the additional duty on that article was held 
on in the 1780. It was then faid*, that the 


price of barilla, (a neceſſary article in the manu- 


factory of ſope) had fallen, That this reduced 


the price of ſope to the ſope-makers, who there- 
fore could afford, to advance an additional duty 
of three farthings on hard ſope, and fill ſell it, 
as cheap as they did before. This was no doubt 


true ; but we ſhall find, that the manufacturer 


was more ſtimulated to commit fraud by the re— 


duced value of ſope, which was the reaſon given 
for augmenting the duty The former duties on 


ſope were 12d. per lb. If we ſuppoſe the original 
value of ſope 6d. this was 25 per cent. I the value 


had continued the ſame, the additional duty of 
three farthings would have raiſed the temptation 


to 37 per cent. But if we ſuppoſe the value of lope 
reduced to 4d. theſe duties were 56 per ceni. But 
this is not all. The reduction of the value of 


ſope, 


* See Lord North's Speech. 
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ſope, diminiſhed alſo, the riſk of the manufactu- 
rer in attempting to ſmuggle; and the tempta- 
tion to fraud was increaſed, not only in ſo far 45 
the relation of 23d. to 4d. was greater than 13d. 
to 6d. but alſo, in as far as the riſk of loſing 4d. 
was of leſs conſequence, than the riſk of loſing 6d. 
in the event that the article was ſeized. 


Wie ſee then, that the reduced price of barilla, 
inſtead of being an argument for laying on an ad- 
ditional duty on ſope, ought rather, to have 
been a diſſuaſive from that meaſure; and that in 
general, the rate of a duty, ſhould not riſe, as 
the price of a commodity falls; but that the rate 
of a duty, ought rather to riſe and fall, together 
with the natural price of the article, on which it 
is impoſed. 


But the relation, between the price of a com- 
modity, and the tax it is capable of bearing, is 
not a fixed one. Some commodities can bear a 
greater, ſome a leſs tax, upon the fame value; 
and the ſame commodity, will bear a greater, or 
2 leſs tax, according to the ſtate of the ſocicty, 


and 
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and government, which happens to prevail at the 
time. The circumſtances which produce this va- 
riation, fall next to be explained. They are the 
nature of the commodity itſelf; the nature and 
ſtate of the manufactory; the rate of the profits 
of flock ; and the ſtate of ſmuggling at the time. 


Ei T. M. 


Of the Nature of a Commodity, as it fits or wwe! it 
for bearing a Tax. 


SOME commodities are of ſuch a nature, that 
after they are once out of the manufacurer's or 
' merchant's hands, it is next to impoſſible, to aſ⸗ 
certain their identity. A candle, a bar of ſope, 
or 2 gallon of liquor, after they are made, or im- 
ported, and mixed with others of the ſame de- 
' ſcription, are indiſtinguiſhable from them; and 

if the makers or ' importers of ſuch articles, are 
55 dextrous 
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dextrous enough to evade the diligence of the 


officer, or are in compact with him, they can 


ſoon put ſuch articles, into ſituations, Which will 
for ever free them, from all riſk of detection. 
This is not the caſe with leather, linen, tinplate, 


c. which are capable of receiving a permanent 


ſtamp. Such articles, even ſuppoſing the ſurveys 
of the officer evaded, are ſtill liable to detection, 
if at any after period they fhould be found, with- 
out the ſtamp which ought to be on them. 


This circumſtance, however important in itſelf, 
does not ſeem to have been properly attended to, 


by our financiers. We often find them, laying 


additional duties on articles, which from their 


nature, are ill qualified to bear them, and over- 
looking others, which at leaſt, have had this cir- 


cumſtance to recommend them. But though in- 


attentive, to this conſideration, in laying on taxes, 
they have been obliged to pay every attention to 
it, in their attempts to ſecure them. For as tra- 
ders, ſoon took advantage of it, to defraud the 
Revenue, the Legiſlature have been long engaged, 
to counteract it. For this purpoſe, they have at- 
tempted to diſtinguiſh ſuch goods, by marking the 
package in which they were contained; by accom- 
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panying them with permits; and by the applica- 
tion of the hydrometer. But we have already 
ſeen, with what eaſe, theſe attempts have not 
only been evaded, but converted into the ſecurity 


and protection, of that very ſmuggling, which 
they were intended to deſtroy*. | 


Since then, no fiſcal regulations, can altoge- 
ther ſupply this natural incapacity, in a commo- 
dity to bear a heavy tax, we ought to make a 
proper allowance for it, when determining the 


rate of duty, which ſuch a commodity, is capa- 
ble of bearing. | 


* See Book I. Chap. 2. 


SECT. 
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SECT, :W.. 


Of the Nature and State of a Manufattory, as il af- 
fedts the Duty which a C W is e of 
bearing. 


A Commodity, which is prepared for the mar- 
ket, by a ſingle operation, or goes quickly 
chrongh ſeveral operations, is much eaſier ſmug- 
gled, and with leſs riſk, than one which muſt, 
for any length of time, remain under the eye of 
the Exciſe officer. A maltſter, muſt allow his 
grain to lie in the ciſtern forty hours; it remains | 
thirty hours in the couch; it is then thrown on 
the floor, where it remains five or {ix days, be- 
fore it is taken to the kiln, where the operation 
is completed. In this time, the ſame /Jeeping, 
mult be frequently under the eye of the officer. 
It is different with candles. One hundred pounds 
weight of candles may be made in one night“. 
Theſe 


Committee's Report. 
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Theſe circumſtances, in the nature of the manu- 


factory, ought to have great weight, in deter- 


mining the extent of the tax, which the article 
it produces, is capable of bearing. 


At firſt view, we would imagine, that every 


improvement in the manufactory of a commodi- 


ty, by lowering its price, would thereby render 


it capable, of bearing a higher duty. But we 
have already ſeen“, that the rate of a tax ſhould 
riſe and fall with the price of a commodity. And 


from what we have juſt ſtated, it is evident, that 


the quicker and leſs laborious, the operations of 
a manufactory are, it muſt be the eaſier to evade 
the duties, on the articles they produce. So that 


improvements in manufactures, increaſe both the 


temptations to ſmuggle, and the means of doing 
it ; the temptation, by lowering the price ; the 
means, by quickening and ſhortening the opera- 
tions | e 5 


Theſe conſiderations, ſhould induce the Legiſla. 
ture, to watch the improvements, which are 


made 


Sce above, Sc. I. of this Chapter. 
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made in manufactures, not to raiſe, but to re- 
duce the rate of the duties, on the commodities 
which they produce; not that the goods prepar- 
ed at ſuch manufactory, ſhould in fact be leſs pro- 
ductive to Government, but that the tax, ſhould 
be ſo varied and modified, as to counteract the 
additional motives to ſmuggling, which ſuch im- 
provements create. 1 


8 E UN T. . 


Of the Rate of the Profits of Stock, as it affets Tax- 


ation. 


THE rate of the profits of ſtock, though a 
leſs obvious, is a conſideration as important, in 
the ſcience of taxation, as any we have yet men- 
tioned. © Fe 


It 
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It is well known, that in the progreſs of im- 
provement, the profits of ſtock diminiſh, with 
the general accumulation of wealth and capitals. 
But when the profits of ſtock, are 40 or 50 per 
cent. there is much leſs temptation, to avoid a 
duty of 10 or 15 per cent. than atterwards, when 
traders have little proſpect, of making above that 
ſum, in the regular courſe of their buſineſs. The 
diminution of the profits of ſtock, in any coun- 
try, 1s marked by the rate of the intereſt of mo- 


ney, and we may aſſume it as a general princi- 


ple, that the rate of taxes, ought to bear a cer- 


tain proportion, to the intereſt of money, con- 


ſidered as the index of the profits of ſtock ; that 


is to ſay, that the general rate of taxes, ought to 


fall with the intereſt of money, under the aſpect 


we have juſt taken of it“. 


But beſides this general, or average rate of pro- 


fit, there 3 is at the ſame time, in every ſociety, a * 


great variety, in the rate of the proſits of the ſtock, 


employed in carrying on different occupations. 


It is unneceſſary to enter into the cauſes of this 
variety, but it is obvious, that (cæteris paribus) 


taxes 


* See Book II. Enquiry i. Chap 2. 
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taxes on commodities, ſhould be proportioned to 


the profits of the ſtock om co bens in bringing 
them to market. 


But again. We ſee very different capitals em- 
ployed in carrying on the ſame kind of buſineſs. 
In the manufactory of Britiſh ſpirits we had three 
denominations of traders. The great, the mid- 
dling, and the ſmall diſtillers. The great, were 
thoſe who carried on the buſineſs with very large 

capitals. Eight of theſe, reſiding about the city 
of London, as themſelves inform us, © Though 
« few in number, comprized in importance, and 
8 extent of their manufactories, upwards of ele- 
ven- twelfths of the whole diſtillery in Eng- 
ce land*.” The middling claſs, were thoſe, who 
diſtil for the ſupply of their immediate neighbour- 
hood, on capitals, from a few hundred, to a few 
thouſand pounds. The ſmall, or private diſtil- 
lery, conſiſted of illegal traders, without ſtock. 


or property, and from whom no duty could be 
levied. 


It 


* See Appendix, No. 15. in 1783. 
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It is evident, that a great trader can, in gene- 
ral, afford to underſell his poorer neighbour. 
His large capital enables him to quicken his ope- 
rations, and to lower the proſits of his ſtock. But 
this very circumſtance lays him under à greater 


temptation, to attempt, and at the ſame ſupplies 


him with the means, of committing fraud. If 
we ſuppoſe two traders, carrying on their buſi- 
neſs, the one at a profit of 30, the other at a pro- 
fit of 15 per cent. on their capitals, and that the 


duty on the gallon of n was equal to 20 per 


cent. on the value ; it clear, that the induce- 


ment of the great trader to evade the duties, 1s 


more than that of the other, in as far as 20 per 
cent. is a much greater object of gain, when com- 
pared with 1 5 per cent. than when compared with 


zo per cent. Beſides, the extent of capital, (in 


other words, the number of hundreds on which 
he is trading,) while it holds out this proportion- 
ally greater temptation to fraud, at the ſame time 


furniſhes, (in the vaſt ſum to be realized,) means, | 
almoſt irreſiſtible, for the attainment of his end. 


A trader, who can realize L. 4 or 5000 a year, 
by the evaſion of his duties, can at once ſecure 


ſect ecy 
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ſecrecy on the part of his ſervants ; bribe the Re- 
venue officer; reduce the fiſcal price of the com- 
modity; and retain a handſome profit for him- : 
ſelf*. A man trading on a ſmall ſcale has 
none of theſe things in his power. The firſt 
inſures himſelf ſucceſs in ſecuring a great ſum ; 
the laſt would attempt a ſmall gain, at his ut- 
molt peril. . Accordingly we find, that while no 
regulations, that ever were in vented or applied, 
could ſtop the operations of the great diſtillers, 
the middling ones, in conſequence of ſtrict watch- 
ing, have been obliged to give up buſineſs alto- 
gether}, But ſurely it is impolitical to give en- 
couragement to the great, in preference to the 
middling diſtillers. It is forcing traders out of 
the market, who are under the power or fiſcal 
regulations, to put it more completely into the 
hands of thoſe, over whom the {tate has little or 
no power; and to whom fiſcal regulations can, 
but in a very partial degree, extend. 

Ve 

* See before, Book i. Chap. 3. 

4 This, I am informed, took place in Scotland in ſpring 


1787, in conſequence of an application of the great diftillers-4 to 
the Board of Excile. . 
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We ſee then, that great and extenſive traders, 
are not favourable to taxation. But it is the ten- 


dency of improvement, to throw buſineſs TH 7 


the hands of great traders; and this tendency is 
greatly aided by high taxes. When much ſtock 
comes to be employed in one department, and 
the competition between different dealers runs 
high, every circumſtance is laid hold of, by the 
competitors to underſell one another. And when 


there is a tax, the evaſion of it, is an obvious 


way of gaining a ſuperiority, eſpecially if it is 2 


high one. A dealer, who can evade ſuch a tax, 
will ſoon pollets a monopoly, if the tax is paid: by 
his competitors. It will be to him, a kind of 


bounty, for carrying on his buſineſs ; and this 


muſt drive his competitors, either to evade the 


tax alſo, or to relinquiſh the employment. But 
the ſtriking advantage, which great traders poſ- 
{eG over ſmall ones, in evading taxes, accelerates 


that tendency towards monopoly, which ſubſiſts 
in the progreſs of ſociety. Mr. Necker adviſes 
the French, to aim continually at preſerving an 
equality of ranks in ſociety, by means of their 


taxes. I would transfer this advice, from the 


ranks of ſociety in general, to the ranks of tra- 


ders 
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4 and manufacturers engaged i in the ſame line 
of buſineſs. If i it 1s the tendency- -of the progreſs 
of ſociety, to deſtroy the equality among traders ; ; 
if this inequality is unfavourable to taxation ; : 
and if it is che tendency of high taxes to aid and 
encourage i it; it ought to be the object of finan- 
ciers, not to accelerate it, by high duties, but 
rather to counteract i by taxing traders, : as their 
circumſtances indicate. T his, however, has by 
no means, been the practice of our Legiſlature. 
They ſhew an uniform predilection in favour of 
great and extenſive traders, and do every thing 
in their power to throw the whole buſineſs into 
their hands. Among other reaſons for this con- 
duct, one is, to obviate the objection againſt Ex- 
ciſe duties, founded on the expence of collecting 
them. A few great traders, it is imagined, . can 
be ſurveyed by fewer officers, and from them the 
duties can be recovered with greater certainty, than 
from a great number of ſmaller traders, ſcattered 
over the whole country. But it has been ſhewn, 
that the expence of collecting, does not depend, 
upon the number of traders to be ſurveyed, but on 
the unwillingneſs of traders to pay the duty“. 


Þ I dg 
* Sce Book II. Enquiry ii. 
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do not mean to inſinuate, that any encou- 
ragement ought to be given to traders, who have 
no ſtock. But it is certain, that (ceteris paribus) 
a higher rate of tax, may be exacted from tra- 
ders, carrying on buſineſs with a ſtock of a few 
thouſand pounds, than from very extenſive deal- 
ers; and, conſequently, that minute attention 
ought to be paid to this circumſtance, when we 
would determine the rate of a tax, which ought 
to be laid on a commodity. 
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„ ᷑ 10 
be Effects of Smugeling on Taxation. 


IHE ſituation of a country, with regard to 
ſmuggling, ſhould by no means be overlooked, 
if we would either lay on a new tax, or reform 
an old one. ” 


When the expence and riſk of ſmuggling, are 


more than compenſated, by the gain which it 
affords, it will ſoon prevail in any department ; 


and when traders have paſſed from the trick and 


ſhift, that were formerly uſed, to deceive the 


officer, to the almoſt avowed corruption of him, 


we will eaſily believe, that we can have little pow- 


er over ſuch traders, eſpecially if the competition 
between them runs high, and the evaſion of taxes, 
is made ſubſervient, to their underſelling one 
another in the market. In this caſe, we may 
reſt aſſured, that virtuous traders are driven from 
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the buſineſs, and that it is in the hands of men, 


who have reſolved to trample upon every tie by 
which we can propote to bind them. 


But | when ſmuggling generally prevails in one 
article, it is eaſy to ſee, how this prepares the 
way for its introduction into other articles. This 
it does, = Es 


 rft, By giving occafion to over-taxing other 
articles. Had fmuggling not prevailed in one 
article, the productiveneſs of its revenue, might 
have prevented a new tax from being laid on; 
but its deficiency muſt be ſupplied; and as this 
is generally done, by an additional, rather than 
by an original duty, almoſt every article, of 
principal conſumption, has been over-taxed in 
its turn; and in this way the principle of ſmug- 
eng is diſſeminated. But, 

os 2dly, It 5 promoted, by preceding acts of cor- 
ruption. Revenue officers are not limited to the 
charge of one article; and if they have been cor- 
Fupted, to low the ſmuggling of brandy, they 


. will 
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will not refuſe to allow the ſmuggling of rum, 
when they are lured uy a ſimilar temptation. | 


3dly, The examples of the great gain of ſmug- 
glers, in one article, encourage others to "T it 
in a different one. 


We may thus ſee, w ſmuggling propagates 
itſelf; and, conſequcntly, lays reſtraints upon the 
financier. For wherever it prevails, in oppoliti- 
on to the beſt Revenue laws, and beſt regulations, 
we need not doubt, that the fiſcal reſtraints of 

ſuch a country, have been enfeebled by being 
over {trained ; and that in ſuch lituations, new 
taxes mult be lower, than they may be in a coun- 
try, where ſmuggling, in a ent meaſure, is un- 
known. 


But if this be the caſe, when v. we e impoſe a tax 
on a new article, it will be a conſideration of Rill 
greater importance, when we would reform an 

| over-taxed article, where ſmuggling is already 
deeply rooted. A perſon who is in the practice 

of ſmuggling, acquires a dexterity in it, which 
will enable him to perſevere, under a rate of 
duty 
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duty, which never could have encouraged him to 
begin to ſmuggle. Many traders require it as an 
eſſential qualification in their chief workman, 
that he be an expert ſmuggler; that he underſtand 
the Exciſe method of furveying and book- keeping, 


to enable him, fo to time, and conduQ his ille- | 


cal operations, as to ſcreen both the trader, and 
corrupted or careleſs officer, as much as poſſible, 
from the effects of check ſurveys. Others of a 


higher deſcription, are perfectly acquainted with 


the general plan and principle of Revenue laws. 


They know, that the report of the more intelli- 


gent Revenue officers, will conſiſt of a detail of 


the means, by which traders carry on their ſmug- 
gling; and they know, as certainly, that the 
new law, wall be directed to meet, detect, and 
puniſh them. But before the law is promulgated, 


they are prepared with a new ſet of evaſions, 
which the Legiſlature could not have thought of, 
and will have varied their corruption, or force, 
in a way, that could not have been foreſeen or 
known. With ſuch people, ſmuggling is a part 
of their bulinefs, from which they have long de- 
rived a part, perhaps a principal part, of their 

23 EM | | $6. — 
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profits. But the articles in which ſuch traders 
deal are capable of bearing but a very ſmall rate 
of duty, until ſuch old practitioners have died 
out, and their ſmuggling habits are forgotten, 


CHAP. 
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Rude Outlines f Reformation ; or of the Manner f 


applying the foregoin 8 Principles to the B uſt neſs 7 
Taxing. 
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P 
li 


Introduction to the Chapter. 


IT 1s only the rougheſt outline of a plan of 
reformation, that we are at preſent qualified to 
ſketch out. Its full character and advantages, 
muſt be deſcribed by thoſe, who ſhall have an op- 
portunity of examining it, after it has been tho- 
roughly eſtabliſhed. A few general remarks, 
and directions, cherefore, are all that I propoſe, 
in this concluding chapter. 


In the firſt place, it may be obſerved, that in 
ſuch a country as Great Britain, the inſtituting a 


plan 
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plan of reformation, or its ſucceſs, muſt depend 
altogether on the talents and diſpoſitions of thoſe 
who rule. If rulers are corrupt, they will not be 
anxious for the publick good; if they are weak, 
they will be unable to diſcern, the beſt means of 
ſecuring i it. For this reaſon, the people of Eng- | 
land, have generally felt themſelves deeply inte- 
reſted in the character of their rulers. They well 5 
know, that the ſucceſs of our national affairs in 
general, depends on the conduct of our miniſters; 
and we cannot ſuppoſe, that the buſineſs of tax- 
ation, is a ſolitary exception, which will not be 


influenced by the lame cauſe. 


We have ſeen how high duties create ſmug- 
gling, and that ſmuggling produces a contempt 
of the laws, and of every moral and facred obli- 
gation, by which Government can propoſe : to 
bind ſubjects, to thoſe rules, which are eſſential 
to their own peace and happineſs. But if the 
minds of men could be brought under the in- 
fluence of thoſe reſtraints, from which the temp- 
tation to ſmuggling, has often, fo unhappily ſet 
them free; the flouriſhing ſituation of our taxcs, 

850 would 
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would ſoon indicate the general proſperity of the 
nation. To promote this important end, nothing 
can be more inſtrumental than the character of 
thoſe who rule; and, ſurely, there may be a mi- 
niſter, whoſe example, which is worth a thouſand 
laws, would inſpire virtue: whoſe ſtrictneſs of 
command, and promptitude of execution, are 
univerſally acknowledged: who carries on a work 
of general reformation ; decreafing the tempta- 
tion to crimes, while he inſures their puniſh- 
ment : who infuſes his own ſpirit, into the loweſt. 
departments of the ſtate, and with it, that ener- 
oy, which is better felt than deſcribed, and by. 
which, the moſt remote part of the executive 
government, like the moſt diſtant arteries of the 
human body, ſtrike uniſon with the heart, and 
alike preſerve every part of the conſtitution from 
corruption. 


Under ſuch a government, the evils of the 
over-tax ſyſtem itſelf, muſt be palliated : the pro- 
portion of thoſe who will not, or dare not ſmug- 
gle, is increaſed ; and that ſyſtem will be of the 
moderate. tax deſcription, which would be of the 

ver- 
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over-tax, under a Jax, and careleſs adtniniſtra- 


But ſuppoſing a miniſter, thus qualified to re- 
form our taxes, {till there would remain many 
important - difficulties, in the execution of fo ar- 
duous an undertaking. To whom, for example, 
could he apply for information ? Our financiers 
have had Revenue officers and traders to conſult, 
and whoſe advice they have followed, for above 
 acentury;; and we may warrantably ſay, that the 
Revenue Code of this country, now contains 
more abſurdities and contradictions, than almoſt 
any publick record in the world: and how could 
it be otherwiſe? Financiers themſelves, had no 
juſt principles of taxation, while the ignorance, 
prejudices, peculiar habits, and intereſts of their 
adviſers, mixed with the random information, 
which themſelves picked up, naturally produced 
that motley maſs, of which we now complain. 
Mr. Neckar, in his plan of reforming the French 
taxes, recommends the inſtitution of a board, 
for obtaining fiſcal information. From what 1 
have obſerved, I ſhould rather prefer a ſin- 
gle perſon, for abtainiag that kind of in- 
formation, 
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formation, which ſeems neceſſary to enable 2 mi- 
niſter to conduct, but more eſpecially to reform 
the buſineſs of taxation. 


Though the name of a ſurveyor, or inſpector- 
general, is well known in this country, yet the 
buſineſs I now point at, has never been ſeriouſly 
ſ attempted. The ſurveyors we are acquainted 
with, are limited to particular branches of Re- 
venue, and to particular diſtricts of the country. 
Their office too, is intended, not ſo much to ſurvey 
the country; to ſtudy : and ſuggeſt i improvements ; ; 
as to take care, that the inferior officers, of a parti- 
cular diſtrict, conduct themſelves by the laws, 
which have been enacted for ſecuring that parti- 
cular revenue, in whoſe collection they are en- 
gaged. There are ſuch inſpectors or ſurveyors, 
employed | in collecting the duties of ſtamps, cuſ- 


toms, and exciſe ; and in former days, the Com- 
miſſioners of Exciſe, uſed to make ſurveys of a 


fimilar nature. But the officer! have in my eye, 
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is different from all theſe. Inſtead of being limit- 


_ 2 
SS. 


ed to one diſtri, or to one branch of revenue, 


| his buſineſs ſhould be a general ſurvey of the 
ll. whole kingdom, with a view of inſtituting mo- 
| derate 
bl 
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—— 


derate takes, if new ones were wanted, and of 
reforming any, or all the branches of oro FEAR 
that may happen to be over-taxed. It is certain, 
that to attain theſe objects, great and uncommon 
qualities will be required. This w ould be neceſ- 
ſary, even were his attention limited, to keep 
things i in order ; to watch the falling and riſing 
of the Revenue amounts, and to be ſatisfied, that 
the fallings were not owing to over-taxing, but 
to foreign « cauſes, But to carry on a work of re- 
formation, and to bring a nation from an over- 
tax to a moderate tax ſituation, would require 
ſtill more ability, and greater exertion. To qua- 
lify a perſon for this taſk, he ſhould be practical 
and intelligent. He ſhould be free from the fet- 
ters of the old ſyſtem , and ſhould poſſeſs an en- 
quirin g. patient, accurate temper. He ſhould be 
able to make his knowledge ſubſervient to fact, and 
experience; and to improve facts and experience, 
in order to rectify his principles, and increaſe his 
knowledge. He has to reduce or aboliſh, the 
old taxes, and to ſind out new ſubjects of taxa- 
tion. He has to reform abuſes, and to rectify 
the 
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the errors, in the preſent buſineſs of taxing; and, 
in part, to change the prevailing opinions with 
regard to taxes. He ought, moreover, to make 
his ſurveys ſubſer vient to purpoſes of general po- 
lice, and to furniſh the miniſter with every ſpecies 
of political information, which he might turn to 
the advantage of the ſtate. Theſe, however, are 
more diſtant objects; and though he ſhould be 
capable of proſecuting them, his immediate buſi- 
neſs ſhould be the reformation of the taxes. 


In order to accompliſh this object, | to 0 the 

language of Mr. Neckar,) © Whilſt he elevates 
“ himſelf to the higheſt thoughts, and draws 
& freſh reſources from them, he will often find 
« it neceſſary, at the ſame time, to give himſelf 
< upto the moſt laborious toils. He muſt; ſcru- 
* tinize minute particulars, and it is only an ac- 
© quaintance with the importance of ſuch know- 
1 ledge, which will render him capable of 
“% triumphing over the diſguſt, inſeparable from 
* that kind of ſtudy. In perſevering in it, he 
« muſt guard againſt the magick whit accom- | 
* panies general ideas; nor will he be long in 
% finding, that theſe laſt are but uſcleſs abſtracts, 


« when 


* 
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c when ſeparated from the certainty, which mi- 


nute ſcrutinies afford to the mind. Particular 
knowledge is ſo indiſpenſable, both to project 


and to act, that a man appears only like a fro- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


ward child, when with genius alone, he pre- 
tends to direct ſuch a complicated buſineſs as 
<« that of taxation. In practice he will meet with 
e facts which will ſoon deſtroy the moſt capti- 

vating ſyſtem ; which, when it has fallen by 
ec its own weight, will leave him the dupe of his 
« inferiors, though on his independence and in- 
: telligence, the welfare and proſperity of the 
ſtate is in a great meaſure to depend.“ 


ce 


"66 


«& 


* 


< 


But a perſon qualified to form general rules, 
and eſtabliſh directions, fitted at once to ſupply 
the wants of the ſtate, and to bring it under mo- 
derate taxes, will think nothing below his atten- 
tion. He will be equally ready to ſeize, and ge- 
neralize important facts, and to make a ſurvey 
with the meaneſt of the Revenue officers. Did 
ſuch a perſon exiſt in ſuch a country as Great Bri- 
tain, it is almoſt impoſſible to foretell, the im- 
mediate advantages that would accrue to Re- 
venue, and the collateral bleſſings, which he 


might 
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I S 
might be the inflrument of procuring to the 


ſtate at large. 


Though a perſon thus qualified, would, with 
very little experience, frame much better directi- 
ons for his future conduct, than any we are in a 

capacity at preſent to ſuggeſt, yet it may be pro- 
per to hint, that his various ſurveys through the 
kingdom, ſhould be made for the direct purpoſe, 
of compiling a fiſcal hiſtory of the country, which 
ought to terminate, in a collection of facts, ſo 
arranged, as to be immediately ſubſidiary to 
the buſineſs of taxing, and as would enable an 
intelligent financier, to perceive readily the rate 
of duty, which each commodity in the country, 
is capable of bearing; and ſo to modify taxes, as 
gradually to reform Revenue officers, and Re- 


venue laws. 


We hall give a ſpecimen of the concluſion of 
ſuch a hiſtory, and make a few general remarks, 
on reforming the duties, the Revenue officers, 
and the Revenue laws. 


S. 
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er 


Of a fiſcal Hiſtory. © 


THE great outlines of fiſcal hiſtories, are al- 
ready furniſhed by men of ſpeculation, who have 
been engaged to aſcertain the extent, produce, 
population, trade, ec. of nations. But this 
ſtudy will be cultivated in a very different man- 
ner, by one who has his eye fixed, on the bufi- 
neſs of taxation, as his ultimate object; and the 
principles we have been explaining, will direct 
us, in tracing the outline of that arrangement, 
under which, the important facts of ſuch a hiſto- 


ry, will at laſt fall to be claſſed. They will con- 
iſt, 


iſt, Of the circumſiances in a country, which 
indicate the general rate of the taxes that ought 
to prevail in it; and, 


N 2dly, 


— aud. 
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2dly, Of the particular nature and ſituation of 
each commodity, by which it is fitted, or unfit- 
ted, to be a productive ſubject of taxation. 


I ſhall ſketch two ſpecimens of the termina- 
tion of fiſcal hiſtories. In the firſt, I ſhall ſuppoſe 
the people virtuous, and that hitherto they had 
not been taxed. In the ſecond, That they have 
been labouring under the evils, neceffarily at- 


tendin 8 over-taxed commodities, 


bins r 
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FIRST SPECIMEN. 


e 


Specimen or SKELETON * of | the Termination of a 
"fiſcal Hiſtory, in which it is ne 8 * 
Country has not been ROOT taxed. + | 


PART I. 


Of general Circumſtances. 


THE firſt general circumſtance, which claims 
our attention, 1s the rate of profit l. The legal in- 
tereſt we ſhall ſuppoſe, 1 18 L. $ per cent. 


Eſtimating the average profit at double the rate 
of intereſt, and laying hold of the average rate 

of profit as the point from which to ſet . 16per cent 

out, this will give us on the value, for 

the general rate of taxation in the King- 


dom. TS 
Sy But 


* N. B. This is no more than an attempt, to reduce the fore- 
going principles into a Prafical Form. The per cents. and rates 
of duties are intended to mark, the tendency only of the circum- 
ſtances to which they refer. They could not be properly filled 
up, without referring to a particular country, and without a par- 
ticular ſurvey of that country. 


See Book III. Chap. i. Sect. 4. 
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But this Sener rate may be varied, 
by thoſe other circumſtances in ſociety, 
on wv hich the power of Revenue laws, 
and fiſcal regulations, in fome meaſure 
depend. As, 


* 


General Rate of Taxation. 


iſt, We ſuppoſe, that men's minds L. 1e er c 
are in general influenced with a regard 
to moral and ſacred obligation“. 
 2dly, Smuggling on our preſent 

ſuppoſition, cannot hitherto be known. 

Idly, The officers of the Revenue 

cannot be corrupted. _ 

4thly, The Revenue laws will be 

feared and reſpected. And. 
5thly, The Government | 1s beloved 

and . 


On account of theſe circum Mace, add to 
the general rate, REO 85 1 


—— 


Hence GENERAL STANDARD tax in S 
would be T7 I. 20 per cent. 
on the natural price of all conſt umable com- | 

modities. 


But it is to be obſerved, that this STANDARD 
RATE OF TAXATION, ought to be varied and 
modified, by the nature and circumſtances of 
every individual article. 


ſ 


* See Book IIT. Chap. i. Sect. 5. 
PART 


Crap. . the Principles of Taxation. 209 


PART II. 
Of particular | Commodities. 
We ſhall ſuppoſe Malt the article to be taxed. 
Of Mali preparatory to its being taxed. 


Fafts elected from the Hiſtory , and arranged accord- 
ing to the foregoing Principles. 


8 E CO T. L 


General Obſervations. 
RAIN of any kind, after it has 7% Kmart. 
been made fit for the purpoſes of diſ- 
tillation or brewing, is called Malt. 
Malt in England, IS generally made of 
W 
It is computed, that aæ eres, 
or part of the arable land 
of the kingdom, are employed in grow- 
ing barley, and that communibus annis, 
there are about ' gauarters 
of barley produced i in a year. 
This quantity is produced, princi- 
pally for ſupplying the maltſter. hs 
lee 
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" Fats Fon the Hiſtory elected and Fiſcal Remarks. 


5 arranged. 

ſeed requires quarters, 
and the other purpoſes of 1 "Taking Ke 
andard tax 
ſuppoſed to tenſume any great quan- as above, at 
tity. „ L. 20 per 
„The average price of a quarter of . on the 
ley . value, this 
| bar t EE A L 0:18: * © price of malt 
A tor it is ; malted, it ſells gives a tax of 
for ee . 1:0 OS 0:4:0 
1 on the buſhel 
F | of manufac- 
ECG H- _ tured malt“. | 


EY 07 its Nature, dc. | | 
A QUARTER of barley weighs about 8 21114 5 


A quarter of malt about Add for wt. 
In proportion to its price, malt is Me Fat 
bulky and unwieldy article. 1er. 5. 575 | 
But it is. incapable of being idintiß- * e108 
or its not 
ed, by any ſtamp or character. benin 48 
1 ſtamp or cha- 
8 E 0 Ls III. racter deduct 
IS 0 L. 2 per cent. 


Of the Nature Fe the M vas . 


THE W of ak i 1s carried 
on in the following manner : 


Ses Book III. Chap. i. Se. 1. 

1 | Sect. 2. | i 
1 Set. z. 3 
a The 


* 
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Fact Ju the Hiſtory Tn and 


arran ged. 


The grain is put into a large veſſel, 
(generally built of _ T7 and 
called the Steep,) and into it is poured 


water, ſufficient to cover the grain, For its re- 


generally from 40 to 50 hours. When . 

this has taken place, it is thrown into 

a heap, or what is called the Couch; 

here it remains from 30 to 40 hours. 
From this it is ſpread upon a dry 

floor, which it covers to the depth of 

from to inches. 

V pon this floor it is turned times 

in hours. 

This operation is generally continu- 8 

ed for ſix or eight days. 

It is then carried to the kiln to be 4 

dried, which is performed i in 

hours, and thence i is carried to the 

Ser 


SECT. IV. 
o/ the Profits of Malting Stockt- 


branch of buſineſs. | 


+ Book 111. Chap. i. Sect. 4. 


ſo 
which remains in this ſituation till it 1 2 


begins to ſpring, which in the malting — 
ſeaſon, (from to 584 C. 3 


_ 25 
— — — — 
— — — . ———— 
5 — 5 * 3 8 — ung 
a . " . — — 5 — — —— — 
* Kc * + 


_— — — 
7 2 — * 
FF ü — . ̃ ²˙ . r 
* A 
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Fats from the Hiſtory ſelecte . | 


Fiſcal Remarks, 
arranged. e 


Inn Aud remote places, 
the brewer generally malts as much, and 
no more than he is to brew or diſtil. 
There are about maltſters in 
The greateſt maltſters in the country 
employ capitals not exceeding 4 On account 
The leaſt not under 7 
The circulating capital of a maltſter (mance. 
ere menti- 
cannot revolve above in a year. oned taken 
Maltſters are much ſcattered through in cumulo, add 
the country. The unwieldy nature of for the coun- 
the article prevents it from being ca- 10 8 
ſily tranſported. 
There is not therefore, a high com- 
petition among maltſters, nor does it 
ſeem to be verging to monopoly. 
But theſe two negatives are not ſo gut within 
applicable to the environs of the city miles of the 


of as to the , city of 
Within the bills of mortality there is deduct 
only maltſters, and they pro- be 42 * 
duce buſhels of malt, the ri- 50 
valſhip i 18 pretty conſiderable. CL. 1 per cent, 


SECT. 


CH. II. the Principles of Taxation. 313 


en 
Material Circumſtances unknown a omitted. 
Reſult Collected. 
For the Country. 


Malt Standard Tax, from page 310, is . 04 0 per Quarter. 


Add Deduct 5 | 


— — — — 


Page. Sum. Page. Sum. 
3109 1 2 per cent. 310 [C. 2 per cent. 
311 4. 5 per cent. 3 = 
312 L. 2 per cent 5 8 
4. 


— 


9 per cent.“ 3 2 per cent 
| LES 2 eL. Deducted. 8 


Remains N L. 7 per cent;. or 15. 6d. to be 5 
added to the Malt Standard Tax, - © FI i 6 


Hence, . . 0: 5 : 6 per Quarter. 
for the Country Duty on Malt. 


— 
— . 
* 5 — 


For the City of 


Malt Standard Tax, as above, «- ([. o: 4 : © per Quarter. 


Add Deduct 


711 — — — rr rn nn einem nn 
Page.] Sum age. Sum. 


310 2 per cent. 310 8 2 per cent. 
311 5 per cent“ - 


0 

45 
| 312 1. 2 per cent. 312 1 I per cent, 

4. 

4. 


— 


9 per cent, | 4 3 per ceut, | 
3 £7 £7 \Deducted | 


Remains 5 1. 6 per cent. or H. O: 1: 3 to | 
be added to the Malt Standard Tax, - c O4% +8 


Oh, : 55 | | ©: 5 : 3 per Quarter. 
But add a Licence Duty, as per page 312, equal ob S390" 
L. 1 percent, on the value, and to 3d. on the quar- 0:0: 3 
ter, which will eqnalize the country and city tax. 


L. 0: 5: 6 per Quarter. 
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SECOND SPECIMEN. 


Specimen or SKELETON of the Termination of a jiſcal 
Hiſtory, ſuppoſing Smuggling to prevail, with the 
View af reforming Taxes. 


PART I. 
Of general Circun ances. 


UPON the principles formerly men- 
tioned}, call the general rate of taxation, 
on the value. - - - 

And on our preſent ſuppoſitions, all 
the former circumſtances will be re- 
verſed; 

1ſt, Men's minds will not be ſo much 
influerc:d by moral and ſacred obliga- 
tions. 

2dly, Smugeling i 18 prevalent. 

zdly, The Revenue officer we 925 | 
pole corrupted, _ 
_ 4thly, The Revenue laws are he'd in 
contempt and ridicule. And. 

5thly, Though the Government 1s 
beloved and energetick, yet {till on this 
ſubject it is not well informed. 

On account of theſe circumſtances, de= 
dutt from the general rate £4 por gere. 


— 


16 fer cent. 


Hence GENERAL STANDARD tax 1 5 


+ See before page 307. — 
Fo PART 


Crap. II. the Principles of Taxation. 


PART I. 
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Of particular Commodities. 


per — — 
— — — * — 
e — 


— —— _—— 
— 2 


Let the ſame example be continued. 


90 - 
— 
— — — 
ge van —— 
2 - 
ks <A 


CHAP, L 


/ Malt, with the View of reforming the Tor 008 it. 


Fadts ſelected from the Hiſtory, and ar- Fiſca Remarks, 


ranged according to the foregoing Prin- 
ciples, 


SECT. I. 


Preliminary Obſervations. 


'T II E preſent duty on Malt is 
88 per quarter, equal to a- 
bout L. 27 per cent. on the value. 

The complaints which have been 
made, of the ſmuggling of this article, 
are but too well founded. 

The arts employed by the trader to 
deceive the officer, are accurately de- 
ſcribed, in the well drawn report of 
Mr. on this ſubject. 


— - 
& n — — . 8 
N 9 : 223 4 * 
a o pts — 
- — L * 
2 ——— 0 
* ” > » * - 
_ 7 2 Sm — 
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it, give ſo much power, to the fraudu- 
lent trader, and unſtring the exertions trader, muſt be 
of the ſurveying officers. 
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Tacts from the Hiſtory ſelected and Fiſcal Remark:. 


arranged. 
But theſe evaſions, though ingeni- If then we 


could obtain 


ous, and affording a complete ſhelter, loves. of bs: 


both to the fraudulent trader, and Re- tes, much | 


ht be d 
venue officer, yet would be ineffeQual, olga e 


and could be long perſevered in, did (muggling. 


not the rate of the tax, and the circum- oy 3 


ſtances of corruption, which flovs from on, the ine 
to fraud, on 
the part of the 


unſtrung, ei · 
ther by taking 
off part of the 
duty, or ſub- 


SE C . dividing it. 
N the Price 


: The above 
of 
THE average price of barley 1 18 L. 0: Standard Tax, 


18: O per quarter. 1 "of gin per 


The natural price of malt is moſt . on | the 
ſu uppoſed natu- 


probably about L. 1: 0: 0 o per quarter. ral price, gives 


L. o: 2: 4 per 
quarter ſor the 


8 E. C T III. e | Malt Standard. 
its Nature, c. 


A Quarter of barley weighs about e 
A quarter of malt about 3 72 


In proportion to its price, malt is a «. 
bulky and unwieldy article; but it is, Fer notbest. 
ing a ſtamp or 


incapable of being identified by any chers ef, te 


ſtamp or character. 2 
+ See before, p. 310. SE C * 
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Facts from the Hiſtory ſelected and r., Remarks 


arranged. 
SEC II. 
Of the Nature of the Manufaftory}. 


FOR the manner in which malting 
is generally carried on, (ſee original 
Hiſtory of the article, p. 310). 

Smuggling has introduced the fol- 
lowing variations: 

When a maltſter is to ſmuggle, (run 
a ſteep, as it is called,) inſtead of wet- 
ting his barley with cold water, it is 
done with warm water. This hurries 
on all the operations. 

Inſtead of taking hours to ſpring, 
it now ſprings in hours. By this * 

| t of 

improvement then, he, on ſome occa- the trader, add 
tions, procures two /teeps in the ſame o & 2 per 
time he could have had one. 7 4 (oo be: 

The malt in the Kiln is removed to fore.) and 
the granary ; j that on the floor to the . 
kiln; that on the couch to the floor; tion on the 
that in the ſteep to the couch; an eee 
freſh barley is put into the ſteep, a lit- 

tle earlier than otherwiſe could have 
been done, or than the officer could at 
lirſt ſuppoſe practicable : and thus the 


duty on a ping! 18 avoided, without 


. See before, page 310. 


any 
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rivalſhip has much increaſed, and the 


ſelf. After it was confined to a few, 


they underſell all others, by means of 
the ſaving of the tax. 
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Lad from the Hiftory ſelefled and rita Rows, 


arranged. 


any apparent alteration on the face of 


the manufactory. 


Of the prof of Malting Stock. 


THERE are about maltiters 1 in On theſe 


accounts for 
this country. the country, 


The maltſters in the country, NOW deduct C. 1 


_ employ capitals ſo high as /. per cent. and 
formerly they never exceeded C. add a licence 


Since the introduction of ſmuggling, . G 


trade has got more into the hands of 


great dealers. ES the ci. 
The rivalſhip which formerly ſubſiſt- ty of 
ed in the city of has cured it. deduct L. * 


fer 75 and 
add a icence 
they ſoon found it their intereſt to duty equiva 


unite, and combine againſt all others. Treg to ih. 
Accordingly, traders in the city en- 


groſs the buſineſs, and monopolize it. 


They employ the tax as the inſtru- 
ment of monopoly, for no inferior tra- 
der can ſo ſucceſsfully evade it; and 


They employ a capital of . 
Their profits, from good information, 
(fee Diary) exceed 2 Peer cent. 


* See Book III. Chap. i. Sec. 4. 
F See before, p- 312. 


+ See Book I. Chap. iii. Set. 3. Book III. 
Chap. i. Sect. 4. | SECT: 
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Fact: from the Hiſtory ſelected and Fiſcal Remarks, 
arranged. 


ST CT vi. 


Of the Extent and E VHecte of the particular 
Smuggling in this Article. 


1IT is impoſſible to compute, with 
much accuracy, the extent of the ſmug- 
gling in this article. From the moſt 
accurate information I can obtain, 
there are acres of barley 
land in the kingdom, which, COMMUNI 
bus annis, produce about 
quarters of barley. 


Deduct for ſeed quarters. 
For and other purpoſes, 
quarters, there will remain quar- 
ters for the maltſter; but the oſſicers 
books only exhibit — . quarters. 
Deduct for ſwell quarters, 
equal to only quarters of barley. 


From particular private information, 
{ſee Diary | one maltiter * 
quarters in 2 year. 

It is certain too, if there was 
no tax on malt, it would be ſold 
not under L. 1: 0:0 per quarter. 

Add the tax, ++ 0: 55 6 5 ditto. 


Fiſcal price, 1 5 6 per ditto. 
But it is ſold ſo} - _ 4; 
Lg He: 1: 3:0 per ditto. 


which 


n 


Fact form the Hiſtory elected and 


always prevent the trader from evading 
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arranged. Fiſcal Remarks. 


which 1s He 0: 2: 6* below the fiſcal 8 
price, after all the expences and riſk of js e. 
ſmuggling. ruption de- 
In conſequence of this ſmuggling, dud, C. 3 


the maltſter, his ſervants, and the Re- fer cent. * 
venue officers, are all much corrupted, impoſe a du- 
ſo that no reſtraints, of a moral or ſa- 


ty on (a new 


article t,) 
cred, nature, can bind them. which will 


But the unwieldineſs of the article, be equal to 


and the nature of the manufactory muſt the revenue 
loſt by the 


reduction of 
the duties, but by means of corruption. this dutyf. 


''® See before Book V Chap. ili. Sed. 5. See alſo this tax, 
as reformed in the oppoſite page. 


+ See below Sect. 3. of reforming the rates of duties. 
+ See Fiſcal TROY, 1985 page 


Reſuli 


the Principles of Taxation. 321 


chr. Il 
Reſult Collected. 


Fer the Country. 


Malt Standard Tax, from page 226, is L. o: 2: 4 per Quarter. 


Deu 
[Page.] Sum. Page.] Sum. 
316 [C. 2 Per cent. 3 16 C. 2 per cent. 
4 317 L. 2 Per a 317 I per cent, 
- = - 318 33 
2 4 per cent. L. 6 per cent 
| | | " 4 per cent. 
e - L. 2 per cent. 
or . o: 0: 44 call it * to be courted bange 04 
the a Standard Tax, 3 - 
| L. 0: 2: © ßer Quarter. 
But add a Licence Duty a Per E 318, _ | 
| 0:0: 3 
equal to 
Hence a tid of - L. O 2 : 3 Per Quarter. 
For the City of 
8 Malt Standard Tax, as 8 - 0:2:4 ber Quarter. 
| Add | Pequcc 
Page.“ Sum. Page. Sum. 
316 1. 2 per cent. | 316 4 2 per cent. 
317 Ls 2 per cent. 317 8 3 per cent. 
- = - 3 8 319 1 3 per cent, 
L. 4 per cent. L. 8 per ceut. 


— 


Remains - Le. 6 per cent. 
or C. 0: 0: 93 call it od. to be — * 0 20:9 


the Malt Standard Te — 


4. 11 :7 fer Quarter, 
as 2185 Page 318, Sk 5 
! 


L. o: 2: 3 fer Quarter, 


Concluſion 


But add a Licence Duty, 
equal to 


Hence a Duty of — 
= 
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Concluſion of the Specimens. 


THESE ſpecimens are outlines only ; ; an intel. 
ligent ſurveyor, who ſhould ſee every thing with 
his own eye, and himſelf examine every fact, would 
certainly make many remarks, that are not here 
hinted at. Experience too, would not only give 
him a facility, of eſtimating the circumſtances 
which are indicated, but enable him, to make 
many important improvements, and 5 10 to 
vary the order, in which they are : delivered. 


The plan and method of diſcoveries, muſt 


vary and be improved, with diſcoveries them- 


ſelves. 
A 


JECT. 


Cap. II. the Principles of Taxation. 323 


SECT. m. 


Of reforming the Rates of Duties. 


FROM the whole of what has been ſaid, it is 
obvious, that one great object, in taxing conſu- 
mable commodities, ſhould be to keep the rate 
of duties ſo low, as to prevent the contraband 
trade ; 3-2 and when ſmuggling, has unhappily 
taken place, to reduce the rate of duties, ſo as to 
put a ſtop to it. Experience has ſufficiently taught 
that ſmuggling, (one of the greateſt evils, that 
can pervade a people,) is not to be put a ſtop to, 
by ſevere laws, or ſtrict regulations. High duties 
is the ſpring of the evil, and while the ſpring 
continues, the ſtreams will low. But few effec- 
tual attempts have been made to reduce duties 
for fear of loſing revenue ; of increaſing the ex- 
pence of collecting, or of laying taxes on impro- 

Y 2 per, 
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per, or unpopular ſubjects. Theſe objections 
have been examined, and it is hoped in part 


removed. | 


In reforming our taxes, however, I would by 
no means diſregard theſe objections altogether. 
We muſt not only be ſure, that principles are 
true in themſelves, but the prejudices of men 
with regard to them, ought to be removed, be- 
fore they ſhould become the eſtabliſhed rules of 
our conduct. In the mean time, a reduction of 
duties adequate to the prevention of ſmuggling, 

ought to be carrying on, in a manner as conſiſt- 
ent with prevailing on as poffible. 


I ſhall Juſt mention three ways, which ſeem 
adapted for carrying on that part of reformation, 
which relates to the rate of dutics. And, 


1ſt, It would be beſt to aboliſh the duties on 
_ commodities altogether, where ſmuggling. cer- 
tainly prevails, if we could find other commo- 
dities, on which we could lay new duties, mo- 
gere in themſelves; ; nete to ſupply the 


wants 
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wants of the ſtate ; and againſt which no real, or 


imaginary objeckion, of great magnitude could 
be brought. 


I will not recapitulate the advantages that 
would accrue from ſuch a ſtep. They will rea- 
dily preſent themſelves to thoſe, who have at- 
' tended to what has already been ſuggeſted in this 
Enquiry, and many collateral advantages will oc- 
cur to the contemplation of thoſe, who ſtudy the 
ſubject. I am aware however, that this can ſel- 
dom be done, in ſuch a country as Great Britain, 
while we remain under our preſent prejudices. 
In the mean time, the ſame, or a ſimilar end, 


may be attained, in the 


2d | PLACE, By ſplitting a duty on a commodi- 
ty, ſo as to unſtring the Rimulus to ſmuggle, while 
we preſerve the ſame, or perhaps require a great- 
er amount, from the ſame ſubject than we had 


before. 


The principle of this reformation is ſuggeſted, 
by the ſubdiviſion of the arts, and the lowering 
7 © 
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of the rate of profit, in the progreſs of ſociety. 
Its ſpirit is to catch the ſame ſubject, in different 
hands, ſo as to levy two rates of duties, from two 
diſtinct claſſes of advancers, inſtead of one rate, 
from only claſs of advancers. It is obvious, that 
by this plan, firſt, Each of the two claſſes of tra. 
ders, would have much leſs inclination and pow- 
er t to ſmuggle. And ſecondly, That any cla- 
mour, againſt a new and untried ſubject of taxa- 
tion, would be an 


Thus for example, had there been too high: 2 
duty on ale, and no duty at all on malt, it would 
have been caſy now a days, to have reformed the 
ale tax, by taking part of the rate of duty from 
the ale, and impoſing a malt duty equal to the 
ſum, which would have been loſt on the ale. 
Perhaps however, if the experiment had been 
properly made, the financier would have had as 
great an amount from his ale as formerly, andi in 
this caſe, his malt tax would have been all gain. 
T am aware, that this reformation of the tax, 
: could not t have been made in | tho days of Dave- 


nant, 
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nant, without. conſiderable oppoſition from the 
landed gentlemen. At that time it was believed, 
that a malt-tax would have fallen on the landlord. 
But in theſe days, ſuch a variation would be con- 
ſidered, as the ſame tax, on the ſame article, 
levied in different ſituations. 


It muſt here, however, be noticed, that this 


example of improvement, is carefully to be dif- 


tinguiſhed, from the preſent prevailing propoſal, 
of taking off the duties on ale, and laying them 


on malt. The principle of the two propoſals, 


ſtand ir in direct oppoſition to each other. By the 


example 1 give, the half of a duty (ſuppoſe) is 
taken from one commodity, and laid on another, 
(hitherto untaxed,) that neither of them may be 


over-taxed. But the principle of the other pro- 
poſal, i is to lay an equivalent of the whole duty, 
of an over - taxed article, on another article, that 


18 already over- taxed, that the expence of collec- 


tion, and ſome other i imaginary advantages, may 


be obtained. I ſhould have no objection to take 


the duties from the ale, but I would lay them 
any where almoſt rather than on the malt. But, 


3dly, 
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zdly, The reduced rates of, the duties on con- 
fumable articles, may be compenſated, by laying. 
an equivalent for them, on a ſubject of a diffe- 
rent deſcription. 'This was done in lowering 


the duties on tea, when an equivalent for them 
Was laid on windows, 


In this fort of commutation, as it has been 
called, it is evident, that the new tax on houſes, 
muſt partake of the nature of ſuch taxes, and 
loſe. all that character, which the tax formerly 
poſſeſſed, while it aroſe from an article of imme- 5 


diate conſumption. Had the equivalent, for the 


reduced rate of the tea tax, been laid on a ſimilar f 
ſubject, I mean one of immediate conſumption, 
tho? at firſt it might have been more unpopular, | 
if the commodity had never been taxed before, 
yet it would have gradually become leſs difa- 
greeable to the people. But by being on houſe- 15 
rents, though it met with leſs oppoſition, and 
Was at firſt leſs unpopular, becauſe it was only 
an addition to a tax, that was already familiar, =: 
yet from the nature of ſuch taxes, it will be- 
come probably more unpopular, if the people 


are 
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are not ſo much relieved as they expect, in the 
reduced price of their tea. 


"But this commutation of the tea tax, though 
| Mogi popular at the time“, and on the whole, 


beneficial 


*The popularity of the tea commutation was ſo great, as 
to occaſion an altercation, among ſome of the firſt characters 
in the Houſe of Commons, reſpecting the perſon who had the 
honour of firſt propoſing it I know not to whom the prize was 
adjudged upon that occaſion ; but I can inform the reader that 
it was not due, to any of the parties that then contended 
for it. The propoſal itſelf was offered to the publick, in a 
pamphlet now lying before me. I do not know for what rea- 
ſons it was not adopted by the Revenue Committee, that 
framed the excellent tea law of 1745. It might be perhaps, 
becauſe the propoſer ſuggeſted a very improper manner, of exe- | 
cuting the commutation, though his principle and general plan 
is the ſame, with the act which is now in force. Perhaps it 
may gratify ſome of my readers, to have the following extracts 
from the pamphlet. He will fee how nearly it coincides with 
the preſent law. 5 | | 
Extract from a pamphlet publiſhed in 1743, propoſing a com- 
mutation of the duties on tea. 
In order to it,” (i. e. to carry his ſcheme into eXecution, ) 
I humbly propoſe that the Exciſe duty of four ſhillings per 
pound on tea be repealed, and that inſtead of it, the duty 
may be raiſed upon every family in England which drinks 
tea, the higheſt twenty ſhillings, and the loweſt five ſhillings 
a year, to be taxed in proportion to the number of perfons 


66 in 
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beneficial to the country, was certainly not made 
in the moſt favourable circumſtances. For 


ſt, It 


te in each family; and that of all publick houſes which ſell tea 
“ in liquor, thoſe in the city of London and Weſtminſter pay 
« five pounds a year, and in all other places in England forty 
“ ſhillings. _ 
But then it will be ſaid, how mal we know what families 
drink tea? For it would be hard to lay a tax upon thoſe who 
«© do not. 
„To this J reply in general, that no ) ſcheme can be thought 
of from which an univerſal good is expected, but what will at 
the fame time be liable to ſome difficulties. However, to 
© avoid this particular inconvenience mentioned in the preſent 
„ ſcheme, I would propoſe, that every officer who is to levy 
the tax, ſhould be impowered by Act of Parliament, to make 
© every head of a family take his oath, (which he ſhould have 
ready printed by him,) whether he or any of his family, to 
cc his knowledge, drank tea, directly or indirectly in his houſe, 
« during the whole year, and that this and no more ſhould be 
« required ; but that, if the contrary could be plainly proved, a 
« ſevere penalty ſhould be laid on the offender, ſuch : as the Par- 
+ liament ſhould think fit. 
If this method ſhould not be approved, 1 ſhould hope ſome 
other might be thought of, more ſuited to the happineſs and 
ceaſe of my fellow e which is the ſole end I have 1 in 
„ view. 
I now proceed to ſhew, the beneſit which may afiſe from 


this way of collecting tt this duty, to the ſey eral branches in- 
oa tereſted therein. 


«c 


cc 


cc 


4c 


| « iſt, It 
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1ſt, It did not transfer part of a tax from one 


article of immediate conſumption, to another 


“ ſorts of tea; for where no profit is, there no running will be, 


which muſt be a vaſt advantage. 


co 


cc 


c«C 


« who take it into their heads, under pretence of informa- 


( 
cc 
ce 


(c 


(66 


article 


— 111 It will immediately, tþſo facto, hinder the running any 


« 2dly, It will be a great relief and quiet to all dealers in, 
and ſellers of tea, who are now liable to have their warehouſes 


and ſhops ſearched, and viſited by any of the Exciſe officers, 


tion, to come at night, or any other unſeaſonable time, when 


their real intention, is rather to pick the pocket of the trader, 


than to do their own duty. Beſides, the traders muſt now 


keep books, of which ſome are ſcarcely capable. But, ac- 
cording to my ſcheme, every thing of this natnre would be en- 
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cc 


cc 


tirely avoided ; for as there could be no running, there could be 


no ſuſpicion of their having ſuch goods 1 in their houſes, or in 


their ſhops. 


cc 3dly, The Eaft India Company would be great gainers 
thereby; for they would be the ſole venders of all the tea con- 
ſumed in Great Britain, Which is computed at no leſs than 
1,500,000 pound a year, and what a prodigious addition this 
would make to their preſent annual ſale, may be very eaſily 
computed. 


"” 9 All the conſumers of tea will find their account in 


For as the duty now ftands, and the advanced price, 


we the tea ſellers raiſe above the duty, may well be com- 


puted to amount, upon the ordinary, to five ſhillings, and upon 


the better ſort of tea to fix ſhillings ; they will buy it for ſo 


much leſs; for one pound now ſold at nine ſhillings, will 
then be got for four ſhillings, and the ſhopkeeper wall get more 
in Proportion, for he needs not lay out ſo great a ſtock, nor 
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article of the fame deſcription, but to an article 


of a different deſcription, ſo that the ſuppoſed 
equivalent duty, loſt all the advantages, na- 
turally attached to taxes on conſumable commo- 


dities, and became liable to all the diſadvantages 


of a tax on fixed property. 


2dly, The experiment was made, where a mo- 


nopoly interfered. 


The intention a of reducing duties, is to lower | 


the price of an article ſo much, that the fair 


trader can bring it ſo market cheaper than the 
ſmuggler. But theſe intentions, run every r riſk 


of being fruſtrated, when the article, whoſe du- 


ties 


« give his cuſtomers ſo much credit, as when the duty was upon 


£6 
«c 


41 


& 


40 


66 


it. By this it is plain, that ſuch a family as is taxed at five 


ſhillings a year, gains whatever it conſumes above one pay z 


and ſo the families higher taxed in proportion. 


Lagſtly, As to the publick, who have now received by a com- 
putation, in an average of L. 130, oco a year, it is my opi- 
nion, that this new method will vaſtly increaſe that ſum. 
Add to all theſe advantages already mentioned, one other 
ſtill, which is, that this tax will be =_— collected, by the 
very people that collect the window tax.” 
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ties are reduced, is in the kandl of a monopoly 


company ; for it is not their intereſt to lower, 


but to keep up, the price of the article, even af- 
ter the duties have been reduced. And this they 


may do, fo as after all, to encourage the ſmug- 


gler, and prevent the conſumers, from reaping 
any advantage, from the reduced price of their 
teas, though they pay for ſuch reduction, in the 
increaſed tax on their windows. 


The good effects of the tea commutation, and 
indeed of any other ſimilar reformation, may 
caſily be fruſtrated, by a monopoly company. If 
they ſhort ſupply the market, which 1s often 
their intereſt, and for which they can never want 
a plauſible reaſon, this will immediately raiſe the 
price of the commodity, whether they will or not. 
Thereby ſmuggling will be encouraged, inde- 
pendently of all taxes; and when the rate of 
duty, as that on tea, is proportioned to the price 
of the article, it may be eaſy to perſuade an un- 
wary miniſter, that a riſe of the price of the com- 
modity, is at once advantageous to the publick re- 
venue, and che monopoly col npany. This expe- 


riment 
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riment however, imperfectly as it was made, has 
been advantageous, and has demonſtrated the ex- 
pediency of lowering the rates of duties. It has 
ſhewn alſo, what inadequate eſtimates are made 
of ſmuggling, and how much the nation would 
probably be benefited, if it was put a ſtop to in 
every article“. 


* It was ſuppoſed, that there were thirteen millions of pounds 
of tea conſumed in Britain, of which the Eaſt India Company 
ſupplied five millions. But after ſmuggling was cut off, it appear- 
ed that nearly twenty millions of pounds were W . for the 


annual lupply of the Britiſh market. 


SECT. 
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S E U . k. 


Of Reforming the Revenue Officers. 


IT muſt often have occurred as very abſurd, 


to every one who has conſidered the ſubject, that 


ſo little attention ſhould, for a long courſe of 
years, have been paid to the common Exciſe officer 


or gauger. He is in fact the moſt important 
officer in this branch of the revenue. He ſurveys 
the traders, makes the charge on them, iſſues 
their permits, and, in ſhort, performs the eſſen- 


tials of the buſineſs. It is true, that he is under 


the immediate ſurvey, and check of his ſuperiors. 
But if the trader and officer act in concert, it 


will not be eaſy, perhaps i it is impoſſible, to ſe- 


cure the revenue. For this reaſon, the utmoſt 


caution ſhould be obſerved in admitting to this 
claſs; though it is well known, how improperly 


admiſſions 
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admiſſions have been obtained, and that the ſup- 
ply has often been procured, from a deſcription 
of men, the moſt i improper to be entruſted with 
fo great a charge. I would not inſinuate, that 
the charging officers, ſhould be men in a ſuperior 
rank of life. But honeſt men are to be found in 
every rank, and I would cautiouſly avoid, ſup- 
plying ſo important a ſtation, from a deſcription 
in the lower ranks, from whoſe habits, perhaps 
the leaſt is to be expected. In the over. tax ſyſ- 
tem however, though greater caution had been 
uſed in this reſpect, ſtill the corruption of officers | 
muſt have prevailed ; and when we would at- 
tempt to reform our revenue, and introduce mo- 
derate taxes, it is obvious, that the reformation 
of the ollicer, ought to be, one of our chief 
aims. 


1 ſhall ſhortly ſtate, what has occurred to me, 
on a general view of this ſubject. 


It is evident, that if the power of corrupting 
the officer, be in a confiderable degree taken from 
the trader, by the reduction of duties, it will be 

6 „the 
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the eaſier to keep him honeſt. Bur to ſecure this, 
1 would, as much as poſſible, avoid having offi- 
cers tranſlated from the over-tax ſyſtem, to a 
ſituation where the taxes were moderate. 1 
would therefore inſtitute, a new ſet of officers, 
under the general name of the Reformed Claſs, 
into which ſhould be introduced, men of known 
'2 integrity, wherever they could be found, and as 
few out of the old ſyſtem, as was conſiſtent with 

the proper conduct of the buſineſs. The reform- 
ed claſs, ſhould have higher ſalaries; they ſhould 

be confined, to the ſurvey of new articles, in 

which the traders had never known ſmuggling. 

They ſhould have a very ſcanty ſupply from the 
old ſyſtem, the officers of which ſhould in gene- 
ral be allowed to die out. In this way, the re- 
formed claſs would gradually increaſe, as the 
new ſyſtem prevailed, and the officers of the over- 
tax ſyſtem would decreaſe, as the ſyſtem itſelf fell 
away. I do not pretend to ſay, what ought to 
be the ſalaries of this reformed claſs. This, with 
many other circumſtances, it is impoſſible to de- 
termine with propriety, but in conſequence of 
being minutely attended to, by an accurate and 
intelligent ſurveyor, after he has entered into a 
e 7 detail 
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detail of thoſe particulars, which — enable him 


to form a juſt opinion. 


It is obvious however, to remark, the falutary 
nature of this propoſal ; nor can we eaſily eſti- 
mate the diſcouragement that would be given to 


ſmuggling, when on the one hand, we enfeebled 
the power of corruption, and on the other 
ſtrengthened the reſiſtance, which corruption had 


to meet with. 


But it is not to revenue ds. that this would 
be beneficial. It would diffuſe its influence over 


the characters of traders, and on the laws under 
which they operated. 


SECT. 
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Of Reforming the Revenue Laws. 


IN impoſing taxes, the Legiſlature creates the 
temptation to revenue crimes; and atterwards 
endeavours to counteract that temptation, by 
the pains and penalties which it threatens, on its 
being yielded to. We have accordingly remark- 
ed, that the harſhneſs and ſeverity of the revenue 
laws, bears a kind of proportion, to the high 
rates of duties, which are intended to be ſecured 
: by them. If, therefore, the rates of duties are 
low, the laws enforcing their payment, will be 

mild, when compared with thoſe that would ſe- 


cure taxes, which create a much greater tempta- 
tion to fraud. 


The ſeverity of our Revenue laws, has been 
generally complained of. But this is a neceſſary 


Z 2 cConſequence 


2 ů — . acre — 


conſequence of the over. tax ſyſtem; and though 
ſuch laws are ineffectual, they nevertheleſs are 

the only means, which have yet been thought of, 
by which high duties can probably be ſecured. 
We have ſeen however, that it is their ſeverity, 
that prevents them from being executed. It ſti- 


mulates the trader, to corrupt the officer to con- 


ceal a fraud; it influences the officer to overlook, 


what otherwiſe he would diſcover ; while the 
ordinary . adminiſtrators of juſtice, and the feel 
ings of the people, revolt againſt the execution 
of enactments, inadequate, in their apprehenſion 1 8 
to the demerit of the crime. | 


But moderate duties call for milder laws, in 


proportion to the degree, in which the tempta- 


tion to crimes is diminiſhed. But in proportion 
as laws are milder, is the probability, that they 
will be punctually executed, To this, every con- 


hideration will contribute. The trader himſelf, 


will be leſs ſtimulated to commit revenue offences, 
becauſe he can leſs afford to hide his crime, than 
he was before; the officer muſt have a leſs mo- 
tive to hide it; the magillrate, and the fellow. 
citizen, perceiving the ſmall temptation to fraud, 
| and 
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and approving of the puniſhment, as not more 
than adequate to the offence, inſtead of ſcreening, 
will be ready to bring forward the delinquent to 
a puniſhment, the infliction of which,” is conſiſt. 
ent with a ſenſe of juſtice, public ener, and 
* 2 97. bs | 


Hitherto, the revenue laws of this country 
have been highly unpepular, which has proceed- 
ed chiefly from their extreme ſeverity. The 
people of England, it has been faid, will be 
their own governors, and the executors of their 
own laws; it may be fuppoſed, therefore, that 
when laws are not popular in England, they will 
not be punctually executed. : 
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But the Engliſh are a ſenſible, generous peo- 
ple ; and if a little pains is taken to inſtruct them, : 
and to ſhew them, that taxes are not only necef. 

fary evils, but a juſt recompence for the bleffings 
of Government; if Government ſatisfy them, 
that taxes are Eid on, and levied in the mildeſt 
manner poſſible; that he who defrauds the Re- 
venue, injures his fellow citizen, while he com- 
mits an act of public injuſtice ; if Revenue laws 
{hall 


_ * N - 
— Fr e 
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ſhall be made conſonant to the ſpirit of the con- 


ſtitution, and the general ſentiments of the peo- 
ple, there is little doubt, I apprehend, that in 


England, the ſmuggler would ſoon be hooted 
and deſpiſed ; and inſtead of flouriſhing in every 
village, and in every corner, would be as rarely 


met with as the highwayman or murderer. 


_ This picture, however Utopean it may appear, 


is in fact realized, in ſome nations in Europe, 


where the rates of dutics are very low; and in- 
ſtances are given of much greater public virtue IN 
the citizens, than J would be ſuppoſed here even to 


hint at. The canton of Underwold in Switz. 


« erland, is frequently ravaged by ſtorms and 


60 inundations, and is thereby expoſed to ex- 
6: traordinary expences. Upon ſuch occaſions, 
the people aſſemble, and every one is ſaid to 

declare with the greateſt frankneſs, what he is 
c& 


worth, in order to be taxed accordingly. At 


Le 


0 


LA) 


E 


Zurich, the law orders, that in caſes of ne- 


8 ceſlity, every one ſhould be taxed, in pro- 


“portion to his revenue, the amount of which, 


* he is obliged to declare upon oath. They 


« have no ſuſpicion, it is ſaid, that any of their 


« fellow 


* 40 e 
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e fellow citizens will deceive them. At Baſil, 
e the principal revenue of the ſtate, ariſes from 


«© a ſmall cuſtom upon goods exported. All 


« the citizens make oath, that they will pay, 
5 every three months, all the taxes impoſed by 
ata the law. All merchants, and even all inn- 
wy keepers, are truſted, with keeping themſelves 
ce the account of the goods which they ſell, 
either within or without the territory. At 
bc "Ie end of every three months, they ſend this 


account to the treaſurer, with the amount of 
3 the tax, computed at the bottom of it. It is 


60 not ſuſpected, that the revenue ſuffers by this 
e conſidence®, * 


It! is true indeed, that a great revolution, be- 
hoved to take place, in the ſentiments of the peo- 


ple, before the happy events which J have now 


hinted, could take place in this country. But 


this revolution, great as it may appear, would 


certainly take place, in conſequence of a change 


in the ſyſtem of taxation. A ſyſtem of moderate 


taxation, 


See Smith, Book V. Chap. ii. 


Memoires concernant les Droits, tome J. p. 74. 
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taxation, like every thing elſe, would foſter and 
promote itſelf. Under its mild regulations and 
laws, the unreaſonableneſs of ſmuggling would 
appear. The people would ſoon have leſs preju- 
dice. They would venerate the Revenue code; 
and this would enable and inſpirit the miniſter to 


go on in reformation. 
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THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


+ HE following Aceoviits are copied, 
cither from the A PENS of the Revenue 
Committee 1783, and other papers, laid on 
the table of the Houſe of Commons, or 
from a book kept by a Gentleman long in the 
Exciſe Office, LoN DON, and who was af- 


terwards a Scorch Commiſſioner of Exciſe. 


I have had frequent opportunities of com- 
paring theſe accounts with. the Revenue 


books, and have always found them perfeRly 


accurate. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 


A State of the Groſs Produce of the Revenues of 
Exciſe in England, from Michaelmas 1662 to 
Midſummer 1692, both Years included. 


| By whom 


—_— 


Wm -: 10 Amount of the 
managed. Exciſe Revenue. 
| | | 
| N „ 
[Michs. 1662 Michs. 1665 Farmed. SG 6| 8 
Ditto 1665 Midſr. 1668 | Ditto. 315,583 of 0 
Midſr. 1668 Ditto 1671 | Ditto. 340,300| OO 
Ditto 1671] Ditto 1674 | Ditto. 475,700 of © 
Ditto 1674 Ditto 1675} Farmed to S. 605, 391012 63] 
Ditto 1675 Ditto 16755 Fon, Eg. 65 2,4159007 
TT 
itto Ditto 486617 3 
Ditto 1678 Ditto 1679 Managed 8785380 a 75 
| Ditto 1679] Ditto 1680 6 3 5 686,640] 9 04 
Ditto 16800 Ditto 1681 7 4 559,786 3| 04 
Ditto 16810 Ditto 1682 an 3 572,670 5| 52 
Ditto 1682 Ditto 1683 . 563,422 4 1 
Ditto 1683] Ditto 1684 635,444 2| 83 
Ditto 1684 Ditto 1685 | 676,015| 2] 47 
Ditto 1685] Ditto 1686 | | | | 709, 4916 53] 
Ditto 16860 Ditto 1687 | | Managed 764, 332 7] 6: 
Ditto 1687| Ditto 1688 Pf by Com- [4 786,915\12| 7 
| Ditto 1688] Ditto 1689 | | miſhoners. 842, oc5 4| 94 
Ditto 1689 Ditto 1690 856, 1950¼ 17/11! 
Ditto 1690] Ditto 1691 | | 1,144,775 12 32 
Ditto 1691] Ditto 1692 11, 374, 008100 01 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 


Account of the Quantitics of Beer and Ale 
in England, as appears from the Exciſe 
Officers? Books, from 1684 to 1750. 


| No. of 6 No. of | No. ot No. of 


i 


Vears.] Barrels of | Barrels of Year; Barrels of Barrels of 
{ | 2 * * 4 
Strong Beer. Small Beer. strong Beer. mail Beer, 


—— — 


— 


— — — — — 2 


116844, 384, 9301, 933, 924171803, 912, 9002.3 16.432 
16854, 654,564 2, 102,021 17194, ooo, 245, 399,567 
16864, 780, 97.2, 25 5, 62172004, 01, 61202, 415, 400 
16875, 44,3 11½, 435, 1690721 39357 172•315,730%0 
168804, 989, 00002, 543, 8561722 3,98 2,066/2, bo 118 
16895, 134,309, 0%, 26% 7 3 4,49, 1½.389 248 
16904, 690, 1102, 645, 656172404. 075 5715 695 
1691½4,669, 544,3 4,7310172 5, 997,249.32 7.3510 
16923, 796, S052, 378,642 172663.8 25,90, 344 191 
1693 3,529,498 358/9729 3 862 3502 312 0540 
16943, 505, 470, 466, 3231728 363.5372. 308.540 
16953, 344, 3771, 212, 3260172903506, 473 2.179, 534 
16963, 680, 478 2,388, 70373003718 312,214,308 
16973, 2588, 05 62,162, 286173103. 762, 507%, 239,766 
169803, 097, 225 2, 006, 678173203, 892.8452, 321,751 
16992, 973, 4641, 920, 8100173303. 85 2,43 1 2, 309, 12 
170053, 15 2, 08001, 970, 76901 734ʃ3.835, 40002, 288, 200 
117013, 364, 12 1, 082, 310173 53,697, 90002, 238, 500 
1170203, 721, 3452, 319, 268 173603.725, 400%, 244, 200 
17033, 649, 426ʃ2, 278,451 1737 3,774, 30002, 204, 800 
170403, 762,25 1, 335. 197173803.686, 3830 132, 000 
17053, 80, 2572, 333, 3331739 03.767, ooo, 201, 200 
17063, 629, 8972, 214, 636174003. 692, 500%, 216, 800 
170753, 65 3, 664.2, 225, 669174 103.466, 00002, 112, 
170803, 756, 92002, 295, 008174203, 63 5, 70002, 2 14, 800 
170903, 540, 03 102, 215, 88301 74303, 646, 9002. 144, 100 
171053, 391,799), 113, 862017443. 791, 5000, 168, oo 
1711 3,336, 3 106, 970 745/3,664, 100ʃ2 209 5,800, 
17123) 306, 6962, 049, 3131746 3,592,800ſ2,161, 8880 
1713 3,474, 242, 060, 134747 3.774 4002, 136. 200 
17143, 596, 9122, 125, 7621748 3.885, 8002, 204, 200 
17153, 631, 47102, 116, 6041749 3,913, 10002, 132,7 
17183685, 100, „157, 94101750 3, 85 1, 80002, 178, 000 
17173785745 5272 13,00% | _ 
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APPENDIX, Nos. IV, V, VI. 


Account of the annual Quantities of Twopenny 
Ale in Scotland, from the Introduction of the 
Exciſe into that Country, to 1784. 


: IV. | V. | . VI. 
| Wien | þ . 3 
{Years.| Twopenny Years. aer 7 Vears. | Barrels of | 
4 Ale. e 75 abt Pwopennv Ale | 
— : 8 FR 9 


708.288.336 17410269, 994 1762291, 240 
[reeds ee ee 
L711 452,523 1745 34237925 1704/2 10,5373 
17124871724 [1744 8 1765 105,7 23 
17130504, 83033 1745 36 O, 4305 | 1766 186 104 


1714472, 456% 174,306 15 
1417150442, 3434 [4 4531 8. 20 3114 


| 


17171504,886 | 117401352 56485 1709177, 566 
7181,42 1749302, 137 [1770 17251654 
[171915296835] 17500365,6244 1771 71,8332 


1720520, 4783 33 | 
Rs ont 564, 125134822 177262, 0564 


2 


11723462, 89 175% 4,8233 177A, 7e 
[1 724]492,043; [17 54]280,870s | 17751128,435% 


17251442,2433| |1 204.0202 | Ir: I 
172602). 796 755294, 030 7760127, 28 54 


1729400, 50 % [758023 1.544 1779/52, 465: 


117311459.8542] 11960[318,9072 17 
17321464,407 7 3 59 72 8 1781 59,760 


17 341457,265 | | | [1783 110,230 | 
173<[435,091 | [1784] 97,5772 
1736414, 65 124 ö | | 
[17371396,7545| | | 
i 7 361300, 780z 5 | 

17391392,404z3| | 
f 740} 363.6625 —— | 


1716439, 863 1747 336,494 1768016 9,107 2: 


2 | 
17226491, 522 1752314, 8092 1773 147, 500 N 


17560297, 80228 777/140, 264 
1727446, 37 4 177 I 4 4.6 405 +]. 
172852,352% [175712618905 | [1778] 54,2915 


1730j425,525z] 1759 268,497 17801160, 2332 EE 


t7331463.837 || | | [17321138,2337 | 
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APPENDIX, No. VIII. 


Account of the Quantity of Spirits 
charged with Duty in England, 


1767 | 
1768 


from 1760 to N 


1760 
be 4 08 


1762 
1762 


1763 


1704 
1765 


1766 


1769 


1779 | 


Th } Gallons of | 
38 


770, 208 
257 14,119 
1,251,719 


1,997,744 


| 1,970,827 


1,982,805 
2,245,130 
17597420 

1,905,561 
2,263,107 


2,340, 376 


2 279,003 


921,150 


1781] 


| 


1782 
£773 


Gallons of 


| with Duty. 


1772] 


1773 
1774 
1775 


1776 
1777 
1778 


Spirits charged Vears. Spirits charged 


362, 233 

159937297 
1,785,902 
2,2535507 
2,201,011 
253255435 
2,792,791 


177992 604, 980 


1780 


1,304,501 


2,042,012 
2,431,949 | 


2,167,544 | 


| 


{1771 


* In this year there was an additional duty. 
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APPENDIX, No. IX. 


Account of the Quantities of Spirits 
from malted Corn in Scotland, from 


from the Union to 1756. 


——_——_ 


Years. 


1708 
[1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
[1714 
1715 


11717 
1718 
1719 

1720 
[721 
[1722 
1723 


1725 
1726 
1727 

1728 
11729 
1730 
1731 


17232 


FIRES | 


1716 


1724 


Gallons of 
Spirits. 


Vears. 


24,5137 
179 
110,8 7.33 

75,046 

68,484 

58, 2265 

71,5702 

63,834] 

5331372 

477370 

50,601 
625,575 

40, 48 5 


102,013 
143,003 
1 
141,638 
25,4352 
125,348 


50, 8444 1733 
05,9227 I734 
799895 1735 


1746 


1 
5150712 


56, 5083 
160, 1893 


1730 
8 
1738 

1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 


| 


— U—6— 


15,2942 


1744 
1745 


122 
1748 

1749 
1750 
175¹ 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 


3 


| Gallons of | 


120,978 
104,036 

114, 8333 
264.3762 


272, 08030 
209, 5312 


208,230 


37,663 


1775045 
193,177 


212,069 


340,005 


294,974 
5855. | 
387, 400 


436,5762 


450, 8832 
497134 
543,030 


538,221 

467, 8193 
418,714; 
4331112 
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APPENDIX, No. X. 


Account of the Quantities of Spirits 
in Scotland, from 1760 to 1784. 


1 . „ 


| Gallons of | 
Spirits. 


| Gallons of | 
Spirits. 


Vears. 


| JJ ͤ . 

1176014, 546 1773 46, 64443 

| 1701 | 48,035 1774 44,725 
1762 37,386 1775 43,988 

1176330, 63931776 46, 5904 

V 
1765 34,307 || 1778] 64,826 

| 1706| 35,259 1779 88,163 


| 1767 33-059 | 1780| 217,901 
11768 [449973 | 17511 219,935 | 
_ [2769 | 53-229 1782 264,425 
[1779 | 443732 | 1783] 184,487 | 
1177144, 269 | 1784 


268,503 
CES 


. — 
6 


| 48,740 Fil 
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APPENDIX, No. XI. 


Account of the Quantities of 
Brandy 1mported into Eng- 
land, from 1684 to 1720. 


:£ 
Years. 


Gallons of 


Brandy. 


1684 
16855 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1094 


1,248,381 

QI 5,429 
171, 680 
5438,78 


4989, 165 
333,381 


„ 
55549 
30, 163 


50,689 


115333 
29,196 


77,318 


75,188 


1,414,014 


101,613 


78,000 


n 


1703 
of bee 


105 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 


91,38 5718 
| 127,303 


1719 


1720 


— 
= 


—_— 


| Gallons of 


Brandy. 


A 


140,547 


186,387] | 


140,745 
110,859 
100, 890 

545321 

92,599 

58,371 
39,7 80 
111,424 
130, 672 
140, 501 
142,838 
24, 980 


17,847 


21,192 


12,178 


| 56,292 
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APPENDIX, No. XII. 


Addend, made up from the Two preceding Accounts. 


No. of 
_ Gallons. 


Average Quantity of Arrack which 
remains for Conſumption for the firſt 
four Yours 


Ditto - Brandy, - = ditto 


Ditto - Cordial Waters, - ditto - 


554,400 


Gallons of Spirits legally imported 


annually, on an average of Four þ 589,280 


Years, to 1773, 23 * . 


Arrack, . 5 » . 


Brandy, — . - 643,112 


Geneva, 5 5 
Cordial Waters, 


Gallons of Spirits legally imported 
annually, on an Average of Four 
Vears, to 1782, : 5 


a 
— N . . . « 4 ” - " — 48 ” _ — AY Mn — —— — — —— — — —ä44ä6ñů «x..ñp—— 2 _ —— —— — — 


- * 1 
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APPENDIX, No. XIII. 


Eſtimate of the Quantity of Spirits ſmuggled into Great Britain, 


The Revenue Committee, in their Firſt Report, dated 21ſt December 
178 3, page 6th, ſay, It is computed, from the beſt examinations, 
e that upwards of twenty millions of pounds of tea, and thirteen mil. 
* lions of gallons of Brandy, have been ſmuggled into the Kingdom within the 
* laſt three years.” Again, page 15th, © With regard to foreign ſpirits, | 
« your Committee mentioned the information of the Engliſß Commiſ- 
„ ſioners of Exciſe, that upwards of thirteen millions of gallons of 
_ < brandy and other ſpirits have been ſmuggled into the Kingdom with- 

< in the laſt three years.” 


This makes the quantity annually ſmuggled upwards of 4, 300,000 * 


* Note, The following eſtimate of the quantity of foreign ſpirits annually ſmuggled, was 


| after wards handed about; but as I am not ſure of its authenticity, J have not founded upon 
* 


| | Galloas. oy 
Kent, 1, 200, ooo 
HUEL, - 1,000,000 
_ Hampſhire, 700,000 
Dorſetſhire, 600,000 
Cornwall, 500,000 
Somerſetſhire 400,000 
Walks. i: 200,000 
Glouceſterſhire, 100,000 
Devonſhire, - Goo, ooo 
Eſſex, 1 300, 0 
Lancaſhire, 600, 00 
Weſtmoreland, I 00,000 
Cumberland, I 00,000 
Scotland, 1,000,000 
Northumberland, 100,000 
Yorkſhire, 300,000 
Lincolnſhire, I 00,000 
Norfolk, - 600,000 
Suffolk, — 600,000 


9,100,000. 
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APPENDIX, No. XIV. 
An AccounT of the Annual Imports of Wine into Len, from Chr: mm 1709 to Chr; 1 


French, 


Fortugal, 


Spaniſh, 
Rhenifh, 


Total 


Duties, 


WINES imported From Chrifmar 1769 to > Chriſtmas 1773: 

OY OO gn” RT Or nt ORR. MEET” os 
Quantities. | Duties. Tas | | Duties [ Quannnies. Duties. Wantlties. | * Duties 

fr Gl Lr d[fm 6]. i. 7 4d Tm HE] £4 +. d|Tw. HG] £ «. 4 
| 468 2 27 30,959 19 1 535 3 30 35.78 15 11] 475 3 17] 31,406 17 10] 494 1 61 32,628 2 © 
11,919 3 1f1327,584 14 10.1 2,399 2 555.165 14 211,957 3 2526.1 14 411,847 o 44324, 284 8 0 
4.194 3 59118, 505 10 4| 3,777 0 49,106,080 3 7] 3-012 2 28 85,004 14 5| 3,965 0 121 10,038 12 5 
140 2 62] 4,974 12 9| 164 3 62 5.831 4 9 1511 8] 5.147 17 6 125 0 39] 4.435 3 7 

— 482,321 17 10 — las, 386 8 | — ne = * — 
en eee Bs, aas — 17 . 5 0 


An Accouxr of the Annual A rortt of Wines from England, from Chri , 76 to Chri Jima: 


| French, 


Portugal, | 


Tpani/h, 
Rheni/h, 


Total 
Praw backs. 
| 4 


1 WINES RY from Chriſtmas 1769 to Chri Jima 1773. ” | 
N 7. = . — 1 TA e 
| e e | Quantities. | Drawbacks. ns | "ATR, Quantities | Drawbacks, | 
Free HS] L , a Tm Hel Lt Tuns. H. G I. . 4 Tons H. G L. 74 
f 167 1 56 3,941 4 g 236 3 62 7 167 > oi © is | 160 3 6 : 3,800 4 10 
432 0 24| 13,152 8 1o| 699 1 22| 15,769 4 7| 699 2 8 14 7] 1,158 2 15] 26,145 12 10 
682 0 57 26,768 19 1] 481 3 2 11,137 13 6 494 2 37] 11,477 4 3| 1,091 © 45] 15,117 17 7| 
47 3 15 678 16 © 23:23 86 721--$.11] 180 1 48814 r 685: 3+: 0 
EI =, q =. jJoun*q. = Jas 
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A PP END 1 T. No. 


XIV. 
7 3, and from Chr; itmas 1778 to Chri iſtmas 1782, with the Duties paid thereon. 


WINES imported from Chr mas 1778 to Chr: mar 1782. 


2 


1779. 


f 


1780. | | 


1781. 


Quantities. | 


Duries, 


Quantities. | 


Duties. 


Quantities. | 


e 


1782. 


Duties. 


Tops. H. G. 


e 


303 « o 34 


| 10,127 2 93 


Es 
| 2,180 2 52 


$9 $1 


28,031 4 : 
350,380 7 
' 76, 815. 3 9 
3.653 2 


8 ; 


458,879 17 0} 
| 


Tuns. H. G. 


376 1 33 
17, 107 1 480 


2,902 2 30 


Sb London, 
8h December 1783. 


Tons: H. G 


— 


E. „ 


Tuns. H. G. 


L. 


— 


128 0 54| 5, 


—— 


378 3 38 


34,417 1 
472,060 15 © 


5 


1,051 3 
4.505 14 0 


[593.080 


_ 


455 3 14 
8,063 o 
15 
219 1 15 


g 
” 


45,325 


43:814 16 
352,442 14 


10,991 10 


75 


453,874 


8 


IN. TOMKYNS, Affiſt. Inſpect. Gen. 


K 


2 


0 775 and from Chr: emas 1778 to Chriſtmas 1733, with the Drawbacks paid thereon. 


75 


WINES exported from Chr: —.— 1776 to Chr: Tae 222. 


1779. 


-- 1-780, 


Y 


1781. 


MY 


782. 


| Quantities, 
Tuos. H. G. | 


Drawbacks. 


Quantities. | 


Drawbacks. 


| Quantities, 


| | Drawbacks. | 


| Quantities, 


| DrawhaCks. 


Tuns. H. G. | 


EST OY + 


128 1 5 
500 1 60 


1,055 © 61 


15 3 7 


5 
3,606 15 5 


4.322 


30, 581 2 


9 
552 18 


GC] 


174 2 26 
[,9737 3-438 
1,500 3 1 

19-193 


7,677 19 6 
34.49 12 2 
49,633 5 8 


C 


744 11 


| 


Tuns. HI. G. 


L. 5. | 4. 


Tuns H. G. 


TE Ow 


| 25 


201 2 18 
966 0 28 
577 119 
19 3 41 


37,570 LL 


10,299 19 8 


21139 5 10 


759 6 7 


=I 


49,062 16 


112,547 8 4 


Cuſtomhouſe, London, 
16th December 1783. 


—— | 


— — — — a 


THOMAS PEARSON, 
During the Vineſs of Mr. JOHN TOMKEYNS, 
_ Affiſt, Inipect. Gen. 


69,769 5 7 


— 


C 5 


A 


188 1 22 


341 0 4c 


243 0 1e 


585 1 37] 


9,600 
22,824 


MLL 
| 969 


47,147 


— 


Addend to Appendix, No. XIV. 


Total Quantity imported, 


Total exported, - = 


Remains, (4) | 


Average Quantity legally! 


imported, viz. 


vi. from 1770friod, viz. from 


— 


No. of Tuns, No. of Tuns, 
in firſt Period, in ſecond Pe- 


1 


to 1773. 1772 to 1782. 


— 


1 


65,617 


55,375 
0,595 8,026 
59,022 | 48,349 | 
14775 12,087 


* — 
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APPENDIX, No. XV. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Bri- 


tain in Parliament aſſembled, 


The W PETITION of the Corn Dififllers in 
and about the City of London; 5 


Sheweth, 


+ aan your petitioners have embarked very 

conſiderable capitals, in erecting buildings, 
and providing utenſils and materials, for carry- 
ing on the Corn Diſtillery, under the ſanction 
of the laws. 


That your petitioners, though few in number, 
comprize, in importance and extent of their ma- 
nufactories, upwards of 11-12ths of the whole 
diſtillery of England ; the proportion paid by the 
London Diſtillery the laſt year, ending 5th July, 
to the public Revenue, being nearly as L. 3 19,000 
to L. 2 5,000. 


That, 


(0845) - 


That, alarmed at the ſurpriſing decreaſe of, 


and impending ruin to, a trade of ſo much im- 


portance to the landed intereſt, as well as to the 


Revenue of this country, your petitioners have 


endeavoured to inveſtigate the cauſes of its late 
rapid declenſion; and the deeper their reſearches, 
the more they are induced to impute it to the 


fraudulent practices of the ſmuggler and illicit 


trader. 


The Corn Diftillery, which upwards of twenty 
years ago, was a market for, and took 500,000 


quarters of corn annually, has not, of later years, 


made a demand for more: than 150,000 quarters. 


The great encouragement to the increaſe of - 
agriculture, and the reſulting benefit to the landed 


property, under the former ſtate, are too obvious 


to ſuffer the late deſtructive change to paſs unno- 


ticed. 


With reſpect to the Revenue, your petitioners 


conceive it will be found, on enquiry, that about 


the year 1750, when the impoſt or duties upon 
7 corn 


. 


corn ſpirits were only about L. 12 per ton, the 
Corn Diſtillery yielded a revenue to Government 
of about L. 500, ooo annually; and, to come 
nearer the preſent time, that in 1778 the duties 
amounted to L. 540, ooo, and upwards. 


In 1779, 1780, 1781, and 1782, additional 
impoſts were laid on, with a view. to aid and in- 
creaſe the Revenue, and ſuch increaſe was eſti. 
mated at upwards of L. 13 5,000 additional yearly 
revenue ; yet, in the year 1783, it will be found 
that the whole produce of the Ry was about 
£.33 5,000 only. 


Thus inſtead of the promiſed increaſe of reve- 
nue by the additional impoſts, this one article of 
_ Britiſh manufactory, which, in 1750, at an im- 
| Poſt of about L. 12 per ton, produced L. 500,000; 
in 1778, at an impoſt of L.49 per ton, produced 
L. 540, ooo; in 1783, at an impoſt of L.62 per 
ton, produces only L. 335, ooo, which is L.165,000 
ſhort of what it was in 1750, and L. z 340,000 a 
year ſhort of the promiſed increaſe. 


Your 


„ 


Tour petitioners, in the courſe of this enquiry, 
have every reaſon to believe, that it is not from 


any decreaſe in the conſumption of ſpirits in Eng- 
Il land that this change ariſes; on the contrary, 


that the demand and conſumption have greatly 
increaſed ; and that this material deficiency of 
the public revenue is owing to the introdudtion 
of foreign ſpirits by the ſmuggler, and by the 
illicit trade of ſecret manufactories in Great Bri- 
tain, and other evaſion of duties. I 


And your petitioners have ſubmitted this ſhort 
ſketch, or comparative view of the paſt and pre- 
ſent ſtate of the Corn Diſtillery, in order to ſhew 
that, in proportion to the increaſe of the impof 


ſuch has been the increaſe of the bounty or pro- 
fit to the illicit trader ; that the temptation ex- 
ceeds the force of all our reſtrictive laws; and 
what was intended as an additional aid to Go- 
vernment, has operated in diminution of the 
Revenue, by encouraging fraudulent practices, 
and in effect prohibiting the fair trader. 


That although your petitioners conceive them. 
ſelves entitled to the protection and encourage- 


ment 


(7-2: 


ment of the Legiſlature, it is not their intereſts 
alone that are at ſtake. The Corn Diſtillery is 
_ evidently of great national importance: and the 
defalcation of the Revenue calls not more forcibly 
for the interpoſition of the miniſter, than the 


revival of a failing market for our flaple, the 
corn trade, and averting the injury to the landed | 


property, call for be attention of Fhg country 
gentlemen ; P 


The protection of the fair trader, —the increaſe 


of his manufacture, —the ends of Government 
with reſpect to Revenue; and, —the maintaining 
or increaſing the value of the landed property, 
being, as your petitioners conceive, inſeparable 
from their intereſts. 


Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, 


That this important matter may be taken 
into conſideration, and that relief may be 
afforded, 


Whether by ſuch a reduction of the late 


| unproductive impoſts, as may remove the 


5 temptations 


— — . ͤ⁵ r—P:! 2 ou OY 


— — — — — —— A re tree es 
—— OAT Is AR 2 — — 


— —ů — — 


(38 
temptations to the fraudulent and illicit 


trader, and conſequently render further re- 
ſtrictive laws unneceſſary; 


1 * 
* 1 5. 


Or, by more effectual relietlttcns and 


better enforced regulations, ſuppreſſing the 
| frauds, and making theſe additional impoſts 


anſwer the ends for which they were laid 
on. 7 


Or otherwiſe, as in your wiſdom fhall 
ſeem meet. 


BELLS, GOSSE, & BENWELL, 

COOKE, WILBIE, SAYER, & SMITH, 
CURRIE & BYLES, 

JOHNSON, PAYNE, HODGSON, & SNAITH, 
LE FEVRE, HATCH & SMITH, 


LIPTR AP,  MILWARD, & COTTERILL, | 
METCALFE & CO. 


DAVID. ROBERTS & CO. 


* 4 0 2 2 1 4 
4 1 7 þ A * * 
l 2 , — w * 5 
» * * 8 9. a. = : 
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APPENDIX, vo XVI. | 


REPORT of the Commiſſioners of Exciſe, upon 


the PETITION of the Corn Diſtillers. 


Tun Commiffoners "of Exciſe beg leave in 


purſuance of an order of the Committee 


appointed by the honourable the Houſe of Com- 


mons, to enquire into the illicit practices uſed 
to defraud the Revenue of this Kingdom to ſub- 


mit to the conſideration of the Committee the 


following obſervations upon the Petition preſent- 
ed to that Honourable Houſe by the Corn Dia 
ſtillers in and about the city of London. 


That the landed intereſt, the commerce, and 


the revenue of the Kingdom, derive great bene- 
fit from the Corn Diſtillery, is a fact that can- 
not be doubted; and it neceſſarily follows, that 
it ought to be encouraged and ſupported, unre- 


ſtrained by any other regulations than thoſe that 


are eſſential to the ſecurity of the Revenue, and 
to the preſervation of the health and morals of 
the people. 


— 


0.0 The 
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The debauchery that prevailed amongſt the 
lower claſſes of the people in this nation, from 
the exceſſive drinking of ſpirituous liquors, at 


the firſt period to which the Petition of the Corn 
Diſtillers refers, and for ſeveral years antecedent 


thereto, occafioned ſuch a conſumption of Bri- 
tiſh ſpirits as fully accounts for the large Reve- 


nue ſtated by the petitioners to ariſe from that 
commodity at that period ; and it appears, from 


the books of this office, that at an average of 


ſeven years, ending Midſummer 1751, the an- 


nual quantity of low vines extracted from corn 
was eleven million one hundred and fix thouſand 


one hundred and ſeventeen gallons. 


The regulations and reſtrictions to which the 
retailers of ſpirituous liquors were ſubjected, and 


the additional duties impoſed ſoon after that pe- 
riod, with a view to check the licentiouſnels of 
1 the people i in this article, had a conſiderable ef. 
fect on the Corn Diſtillery ; ; inſomuch that, at 
an average of ſeven years, ending at Midſummer 

; 1758, the annual quantity of low wines extracted 
5 from malted corn, was no more than fix million 


ey. 
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eighty · one thouſand three hundred and r 
gallons. 


he” farcity of corn in che years 17, 758 end 
17 59, induced a total prohibition of the Corn 
Diſtillery in thoſe years; and the market Was 


wholly ſupplied with ſpirits extracted from me- 


laſſes : this circumſtance, combined with the fur- 
ther heavy additional duty laid upon the Diſtil- 


lery in 1760, operated greatly to the injury of 


the Corn Diſtillery ; ; infomuch that, at an ave- 
rage of twenty-two. years, ending at Midſummer 


1782, the annual quantity of low wines extract. 
ed from corn appears to have been only three 


million ſeven hundred and ten thouſand ſeven 
hundred ſixty two gallons. 


1 muſt be obſerved, ERR that the quan- 
| tity. of low wines extracted from corn in the 


four laſt years of that period exceeds, though 
but in a ſmall degree, the produce of any other 
four, years of the whole period; notwithſtand- 
ing the additional duties complained of by the 
3 petitioners had, in part, taken effect in thoſe 
years. 


The 


Ys 
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The Commiſſioners of Exciſe do not, how- 


ever, argue from theſe facts, that the Corn Di- 
ſtillery is not in a declining ſtate; the failure of 


the Revenue in the year ending at Midſiummer 
laſt is a clear evidence of the juſtice of the com- 


- plaint made by the petitioners; and, as far as 
it affects the ſubſcribers to the Petition in parti- 


cular, it is ſtill further corroborated by a ſtate- 


ment of the quantity of low wines extracted 
from corn in the Diſtilleries in and about Lon- 


don in the months of July, Auguſt, September, 


October, and November 1781, compared with 
the quantity extracted in the ſame months 1783, 


in ſo far as the accounts have been returned to 


che Office of Exciſe. 


In the former period, the quantity was ſix 


hundred twenty-five thouſand one hundred ſe- 
venty-one gallons; in the latter period, two 
I hundred ſixty-four thouſand cight hundred d 
three gallons. 


The rapid decline of the Corn Diſtillery. of 


England in the year 1783, it is ſubmitted, can 
be attributed only to the following cauſes ; 


Firſt, 


= 43 ) 


Firſt, To the immenſe quantity of foreign 
ſpirits introduced by the ſmugglers, and 
of melaſſes ſpirit privately made in places 

of concealment : both which evils have of 
late increaſed to a very great degree. 


i Secondly, To the frauds committed in the 


country Diſtilleries, and more eſpecially at 
Briſtol. And, 


Thirdly, To the large quantities of ſpi- 


rits, which, for want of proper regulations, 

are imported from Scotland, under circum- 

ſtances of great diſadvantage to the Diſtil- 
leries of this part of the Kingdom. 


To theſe cauſes the petitioners add, the effect 
of the additional duties and per cents. impoſed 
ſince the year 1779: but, although we admit that 


the whole of thoſe additional duties did not come 


into full operation till the year 1783, yet it is 


ſubmitted, at the ſame time, that, as the Corn 


Diſtillery was in a better ſtate in the year 1779, 


1780, 1781, and 1782, than it had been in any 
antecedent period of the ſame extent ſince the 


year 


. 


year 1760, the decline in the year 1783 ought 
not to be attributed, at leaſt but in a very in- 


conſiderable degree, to the additional duties laid 
in thoſe four years. 


D. PAPILLON, 
Exciſe Office, W. LOWNDES, 
London, 1 3th January, 1784. W. BURRELL, 
$a 85 sr. BROOKSBANK, 
J. POWNALL, 
N. WHISH. 
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APPENDIX, "is: Kn. 5 


1 of the Quant and Duties on Low Wines : and 


— 


Eow Wines Spirits. Duties. 


r 


— . 0. 


SGallons. Gallons. | . . d. 
71763 68,733 41,268] 6,016 15 74 
17644 83,979 Jo, 462 8 Iz | 
I765 | 112,582 67,544] 9,850 8 99 
11766] 114,600] 68,741 10,025 14 4k 
| 1767] 10,378] 64.409] 9,393 18 14 | 
1768] 163,027 97,840] 14,267 I rok | mM 
1769 146,284] B87,761| 12,798 19 44 | 4 
1770 151,309] 389,715 13,139 3. 9 | 
7 — 156, 862 917537 13,745 1 104 
1772 152,529 91,557] 13,352 16 3 
ch Juh enced 173] T3] 36730 9,734 9 43 


1774] 118,774] 7, 265 10,392 Is 72 | i 
1775 TI, xs 67,414] 9,825 4 44 | 1 


1776 136,939 82,343] 11,999 o o | 

1777] 138, 650 83,262] 12,133 126 

11778] 129,608] 79,071] 11,463 3 14 
1779 148, 506 88,731] 13,140 16 or 


1780 | 206,796] 123.965 19,313 © OF | . 
| 1721 187066 111,820 19,634 18 4 — 
1782 186,286] 111,741| 20,317 2 5 | | [0 
1783] 113,773] 6,319 12,776 8 54 | 


2,847,099| 1,707,355 | 260,608 13 81 
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Do. from Foreign Wine or Cider im- 
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APP EN DI X, 
An Accovnr of the 


No. 


XVIII. 


uantities of Annual Malt, Brandy, Rum, Low Wi ines, 


and 1775, compared an 1780, 17810 and 17823 ſhewing the Amount 


—— 


Annual Matt, : at 6d. per Buſhel, 1 


Double Brandy, at 12s. 87. per Gallon, 
Additional Duty, at 2s, — Do. 5 
Single Brandy, at 67. 8“. Do. 7 
Additional Duty, at Is. — Do. tl | 
Double Brandy, at 12s. 8J. Do. 
Additional Duty, at 25. — Do. 8 
Foreign Rum, at 65. 80. Do. 
Additional Duty, at Is, — Do. 5 
Single Rum, at 4s. 84. Do. - 
Additional Duty, at 1. — Do. 5 
Low Wines from Corn, at 107. per Gal. ? 
Additional Duty at 14. fer Gal. 5 
; 


Do. from Corn, Double Duty 


Do. from Corn relanded, at 3/. 125. per Ton, 


Po. from Melaſſes, at 2. 6d. per Gal.— 
Additional Duty at 3. fer Gal. 
Do. from foreign Wine or Cider im- 
Ported, at 2s. 91. per Gal. 
Additional Duty, at 3. per Gal, 
Do. from Malted Corn for Home Con- 
ſumption, at 40”. Or. per Ton, 
Do. from M<laſles far di to at 400. IDs. 
y Per Ton, 
Spirits from Corn, at 2s. 8 4 e Cod — 
Additional Duty at 30. per. Gal. 
Do. from Corn, Double Duty, - 
Do. from ditto relanded, at 3. 125. per Ton, 
Do. from Mclaſles, at Is. 4 per Gal. — 
Additional Duty, 2d. pe: Gal. 


; 


ported, at 25. 1d. per Gal. 
Additional Duty, at 2d. per Gal. 
Do. from Malted Corn for Home Con- 

ſumption, at 40/. Tos. per Ton, 

Do. from Melafles, for do. at 400. 10:. 
| Her Ton, | 
Starch, at 24. per Pound r 
Duty, at 1. her Pound, 


+ 


- * 
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Quantities and Abvicune of Years 8 
| ended 5th July, 
1773, 1774, 1775. 98 
| Quantities. BY Amount. ; 
| 
72,588,010 7. 1,814,700 5 42 
1,5898 2,006 15 34 
1,839,594 | 613,173 18 
25,029 | 676 ᷣ 8 4 
4,130, 1283 963,696 13 © 
| 32 
9497432374 415,593 4 734 
834 6 19 24 
1,90 4 27 3 64 
930,611 | 116,326 9 4 
10 1 6: 
| | 
| $5,459. | B75 17 104 
S] 63,7614 10,247 7 15 | 
6,010, 680 751,335 0 9. 
50,1 "24:40 6 
$,7075 | 81 10 84 ' 
620, 3355] 41,355 14 44 
16,350 f 2,627 13 64 
31,880 5.123 13 64 
13,996,312 116,635 18 9 
| i 1 —————ůäͤ— f 
| < (49532507 4 9 
Y 8 
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APPENDIX, No. XVIII. 
and Priti/h Spirits, and Starch, charged with Duty, for the Vears 1773, 1774, 


of the Additional Duties in the laſt period, and diſtinguiſhing each Duty. 
Quantities and Amount of Years ended 5th Fuly. Compare of Old Duties, 
| 1780, 1781, 1782. . | 
RE CANO RY! Au 2 7 | 
Quantities. |Amount of Old Amount of Ad-] Increaſe. | Decreaſe. |} 
i £4 Duties. ditional Duties| | ds | 
$7 343,083 £7. [2,183,577 I 104 — 368,876 16 62] 0 | 
( 1,774 745 1110 94 8 6 — 6 35 
2.349,74 | 783,247 8 4 | 65,614 11 137% 74 68 | 
| fog 5 . e 
e e en 6 $þ | 
+ 26593] --- $538 $10]. 197 e . in 
| 3,050,733% | 711,837 16 4 | 70,714 0 4 — [251,858 16 8 
\1x,757,4992 | 489.895 16 7H; 32,589 17 9 | 74,392 1114 - 
RAE 5s 17 15 o 1 15 6 10 15 94 
| | 8 £50 GR . 42} 
5 | | 75 | „ 3.62 
161,124 | 20, 140 10 0 784 2 31 _ | 96,185 19 44] 
1,119 51 2 3 7 150 149 | | 
'. 168,3308} 7,907 17 4 n 1 
„% „ ͤ - 
7,05 4,603 | 881,325 6 72 58,662 18 72 130, 490 5 203 
15 1 e ls 19 9 6 5 
1 107,415 | 7161 O 0 349 7 10 ea 34,194 I4 43 
| 746 77 14 2 | 4 $4 77 14 2 | 
| 187,5754 | 23.764 5 1 — arge g 62]: 
—— . — — — 8.23 13 61 
18,247,073 152,008 18 10 49,080 7 53| 35,373 0 1 | 
1 5,262,951 6 44/½277,990 © 54,807,547 12 104398, 103 11 31 
* 4,953,507 4 9 ne 57. 30 
A 4 : 499,444 £8 f 409,444 I 75\ 
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APPENDIX, No. XIX. 


An AccounrT of the Groſs and Net Produce on 


Tea for Five Years, viz. from 1743 to 1747. 


Vears. a 


Charges of 
Management. 


Groſs Produce. 


— 


Net Produce. | 


1 


| 


A 


r 


2 — 


151,959 
147,06 5 
145, 630 


243,309 
25 . 


> 
= 


CHAS. POLHILL, 
J. FOWLE, £ 
JAS, VERNON, 

R. EYRE, 
H. TOWNSHEND, 
WM. BURTON. 
J. ORLEBAN, 
AUG. EARLE, 

D. RAPILLON. 
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